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FALSE     A  L  A  R  M. 

I 

[1770.] 


ONE  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  by  th^ 
prefent  generation  from  the  improvement  and 
diffiifion   of  philofophy,    is  deliverance  from  mn- 
ncceffary  terrours,  and  exemption  from  falfe  alarms. 
Xhe  unufual   appearances,  whether  regular  or  ac- 
<^idental,  which  once-fpread  confternation  over  ages 
^f  ignorance,  are  now  the  recreations  of  inquifitivi 
Security.     The  fun  is  no  more  lamented  when  it  is 
^clipfed,  than  when  it  fcts;   and  meteors  play  theif 
corufcations  without  prognoftick  or  prediftion. 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge  may 
be  expefted  to  produce  in  time  the  like  efFefts. 
Caufelefs  difcontent  and  feditious  violence  -will 
grow  lefs  frequent,  and  lefs  formidable,  as  the 
fcience  of  government  is  better  afcertaincd  by  a 
diligent  ftudy  of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expefted,  that  phyfical 
and  political  truth  (hould  meet  with  equal  accept- 
ance, or  gain  ground  upon  the  world  with  equal 
facility.  The  notions  of  the  natural ift  find  man- 
kind in  a  ftate  of  neutrality,  or  at  worft  have  no- 
thing to  encounter  but  prejudice  and  vanity ;  pre- 
judice without  malignity,  and  vanity  without  in- 
B  2  tcrcft^ 
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tcrcft.  But  the  politician's  improvements  arc  op^ 
pofcd  by  every  paflion  that  can  exclude  conviftion 
or  fupprefs  it  j  by  ambition,  by  avarice,  by  hope, 
and  by  terrour,  by  publick  faftiop,  and  private 
animofity. 

It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  that  this 
nation,  with  all  its  renown  for  {peculation  and  for 
learning,  has  yet  made  little  proficiency  in  civil 
wifdom.  We  are  ftill  fo  much  unacquainted  with 
our  own  (late,  and  lb  unflciiful  in  the  purfuic  of 
happinefi,  that  we  fliuddcr  without  danger,  com* 
plain  without  grievances,  and  TufTer  our  quiet  to  be 
difturbed,  and  our  ccmmcrcc  to  be  interrupted,  by 
an  oppofitioii  to  the  government,  raifed  only  by  in<* 
tcreft,  and  lupported  only  by  clamour,  which  yet 
has  fo  far  prevailed  upon  ignorance  and  timidity, 
that  many  favour  it  as  reafonablc,  and  many  dread 
it  as  powerfuK 

What  is  urged  by  thofe  who  have  been  fo  in<« 
duftrious  to  fprcad  fufpicion,  and  incite  fury  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  may  be 
known  by  perufing  the  papers  which  have  been  at 
once  prefcntcd  as  petitions  to  the  king,  and  exhi* 
bitcd  in  print  as  rcmonllranccs  to  the  people*  It 
may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  l:^y  before  the 
Pibiick  the  rcuLclions  of  a  man  who  cannot  favour 
the  oppofition,  for  he  thinks  it  wicked,  and  cannot 
fear  it,  for  ho  tiiinks  it  weak. 

The  grievance  which  has  produced  all  this  tempeft 
of  oiKra^rc,  the  opprefiijn  in  which  all  other  op- 
prcfTuHib  :iic  includtl,  the  invafion  which  has  left 
us  no  property,  the  alarm  that  fuffcrs  no  patriot 
|o  llccp  in  qui'jt^  is   comprifcil  in  a  vote  of  the 

Houfc 
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Houfc  of  Commons,  by  which  the  freeholders  of 
MiddU/ex  are  deprived  of  a  Briton's  birth-right,  re-^ 
prcientation  in  parliament. 

They  have  indeed  received  the  ufual  writ  of  elec- 
tion, but  that  wi it,  alas!  was  malicious  mockery; 
they  were  infulted  with  the  form,  but  denied  the 
reality,  for  there  was  one  man  excepted  from  their 
choice. 

Nm  it  Vf ,  mfUi  cadi^  nee  vemnOf 
Sed  lis  eji  mihi  di  trihus  capellis. 

The  chara&er  of  the  man  thus  fatally  excepted^ 
I  have  no  purpofe  to  delineate.  Lampoon  itfelf 
would  difdain  to  fpeak  ill  of  him  of  whom  no  man 
fpeaks  well.  It  is  fufficient  that  he  is  expelled  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  confined  in  jail  as  being 
legally  convicted  of  fedition  and  impiety. 

That  this  man  cannot  be  appointed  one  of  the 
guardians  and  counfellors  of  the  church  and  (late, 
is  a  grievance  not  to  be  endlired.  Every  lover  of 
liberty  ftands  doubtful  of  the  fate  of  pofterity,  be- 
caufe  the  chief  county  in  England  cannot  take  its  re- 
prcfentative  from  a  jail. 

Whence  Middle/ex  (hould  obtain  the  right  of 
being  denominated  the  chief  county,  cannot  eafily 
be  difcoveredj  it  is  indeed  the  county  where  the 
chief  city  happens  to  (land,  but  how  that  city  treat- 
ed the  favourite  of  Middlejex^  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
The  county,  as  di(lingui(hed  from  the  city,  has  no 
claim  to  particular  confideration.  * 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  fedition  and  impietv, 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  within  memory  a  fuf- 
ficient rea(bn  why  he  fhould  not  come  out  of  jail  a 
B  3  kgi(laioi% 
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If  giflator.  This  rcafon,  nocwithftanding  the  mati^ 
bilicy  of  falhion,  happens  dill  to  operate  on  the 
Houfc  of  Commons.  Their  notions,  however 
ftrange,  may  be  juftified  by  a  common  obferracion, 
that  few  are  mended  by  imprifonment,  and  that  he 
whofe  crimes  have  made  confinement  neceflary, 
feldom  makes  any  other  ufe  of  his  enlargement, 
than  to  do  with  greater  cunning  what  he  did  before 
with  lefs. 

But  the  people  have  been  told  with  great  con* 
fidence,  that  the  Houfe  cannot  control  the  right  of 
conftituting  reprefentatives ;  that  he  who  can  per- 
fuade  lawful  eleAors  to  chufe  him,  whatever  be  his 
character,  is  lawfully  chofen,  and  has  a  claim  to  a 
ieat  in  parliament,  from  which  no  human  authority 
can  depofe  him. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  oppofition  are  in 
fome  perplexity.  They  are  forced  to  confefs,  that 
by  a  train  of  precedents  fufficient  to  eftablifli  a 
cuftom  of  parliament,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  has 
jurifdidtion  over  its  own  members ;  that  the  whole 
has  power  over  individuals;  and  that  this  power 
has  been  exercifed  fometimes  in  imprifonmentt  and 
often  in  expulfion. 

That  fuch  power  fliould  refide  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  fome  cafes,  is  inevitably  neceflaryj 
lincc  it  is  required  by  every  polity,  that  where  there 
is  a  pofTibility  of  offence,  there  Ihould  be  a  poflibi* 
lity  of  punilhment.  A  member  of  the  Houfe  can- 
not ^  cited  for  his  conduft  in  parliament  before 
any  other  court;  and  therefore,  if  the  Houfe  cannot 
punifli  him,  he  may  attack  with  impunity  the  rights 
of  the  people^  and  the  title  of  the  king. 

This 
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This  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other  courts 

%,  I  think,  firft  ellablifhed  in  favour  of  the  Bye 
members  in  the  long  parliament.  It  is  not  to  be 
confidered  as  an  ufurpation,  for  it  i$  implied  in  the 
principles  of.government.  If  legiflative  powers  are 
not  co-ordinate>  they  ceafe  in  part  to  be  legiflative; 
and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  they  are  unaccountable; 
for  to  whom  muft  that  power  account^  which  has  no 
fuperiour? 

The  Hotiie  of  Commons  is  indeed  diilbluble  by 
the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very  clamor* 
oufly  toldi  but  while  it  fubfifts  it  is  co-ordinate 
widi  the  other  powers,  and  this  co-ordination  ceafea 
only  when  the  Houfe  by  difiblution  ceafes  to  fublift. 

As  the  particular  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
are  in  their  publick  charaAer  above  the  control  of 
the  courts  of  law,  they  muft  be  fubjed  to  the  jurif- 
di&ion  of  the  Houfe ;  and  as  the  Houfe,  in  the 
cxerciie  of  its  authority,  can  be  neither  direfted  nor 
reftrained,  its  own  refolutions  muft  be  its  laws,  at 
Icaft,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  dcciQon  of  the  whole 
legiflature. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written  law 
or  pofitive  compad,  but  by  the  refiftlefs  power  of 
political  neceflity,  they  have  exercifed,  probably 
from  their  firft  inftitution,  but  certainly,  as  their 
records  inform  us,  from  the  ajd  of  Elizabeth^ 
when  they  expelled  a  member  for  derogating  from 
their  privileges. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it#as  ori- 
ginally neccffary,  that  this  right  of  control  and 
puniilunent,  Ihould  extend  beyond  oflfcnccs  in  the 
czercife  of  parliaoKntary  duty,  fince  all  other  crimes 

B  4  are 
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arc  cognizable  by  other  courts.  But  they,  who  arc 
ihc  only  judges  of  their  own  rights,  have  exerted 
the  power  of  expulfion  on  other  occafions,  and  when 
wickednefs  arrived  at  a  certain  magnitude,  have 
confidered  an  offence  againft  fociety  as  an  offence 
u^ainft  the  Houfe. 

They  have  therefore  divefted  notorious  dclin- 
quents  of  their  legi dative  charafter,  and  delivered 
them  up  to  (hame  or  punifhment,  naked  and  un* 
l^roteAed,  that  they  might  not  contaminate  the 
dignit)-  of  parliament. 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony  can- 
not fit  in  Parliament,  and  the  Commons  probably 
judged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the  forms  of  law, 
they  might  treat  thcfc  as  felons,  whofe  crimes  were 
in  their  opinion  equivalent  to  felony;  and  that  as  a 
known  felon  could  not  be  chofen,  a  man  fo  like  a 
felon,  that  he  could  not  eafilf  be  diftinguifhed, 
ought  to  be  expelled. 

The  firft  lawj>  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the 
firft  authority  was  conftituced  by  itfclf.  The  power 
excrcifcd  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  of  thib  kind, 
a  power  rooted  in  the  principles  of  government, 
and  branched  out  by  occafional  practice  ^  a  power 

^ich  necefllty  made  juil,  and  precedents  have  made 
J. 

at  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontroUbIc 

y,  in  times  of  heat  and  conteil,  be  oppreffively 
injurioufly  exerted,  and  that  he  who  futfers  la- 
uftice^  is  without  rcdrcfs,  however  innocent,  hov^- 
/er  mifcrable. 

The         i      is  cnte  but  the  argument  is  ufcler:». 

r  s  muft  be  coouoUcd^  or  be  exempt 

5  fro:n 
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from  tontroK  If  they  arc  exempt  they  may  do 
injury  which  cannot  be  rcdrcffcd,  if  they  are  con- 
trolled they  are  no  longer  legiflative.  '^ 

If  the  poiCbility  of  abufe  be  an  argument  agaif^ 
authority,  no  authority  ever  can  bc^  eftabliflied  j  if 
the  aftual  abufe  deftroys  its  legality,  there  is  no  legal 
government  now  in  the  world. 

This  power,  which  the  Commons  have  fb  long 
exercifed,  they  ventured  to  ufe  once  more  agaiaft 
Mr.  IVilkeSi  and  on  the  3d  o^  February ^  1769,  ex- 
pelled him  the  Houfe,  for  having  printM  and  pub* 
Irjbed  a  Jeditious  libel,  and  three  objcene  and  impious 
libels.  \ 

If  thefc  imputations  were  juft,  the  expulfion  was 
furcly  feafonable,  and  that  they  were  juft,  the  Houfe- 
had  realbn  to  determine,  as  he  had  confefled  him* 
fclf,  at  the  bar,  the  author  of  the  libel  which  they 
term  feditious,  aiid  was  convidted  in  the  Kill's 
Bench  of  both  the  publications. 

But  the  freeholders  of  Middle/ex  were  of  another 
opinion.  They  either  thought  him  innocent,  or 
were  not  offended  by  his  guilr.^  When  a  writ  was 
iflued  for  the  elcdtion  of  a  knight  for  Middle/ex,  in 
the  room  of  John  JVilkes  Efq;  expelled  the  Houfe, 
his  friends  on  the  fixteenth  of  February  chofe  him 
again. 

On  the  17th,  it  was  refolved,  that  John  Wilkes, 
Efq\  having  been  in  ibis  feffion  of  parliament  expelled 
the  Houfe,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  toferve  in  this  prefent  parliament.        < 

As  there  was  no  other  candidate,  it  was  refolved, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  eleftion  of  the  fixteenth 
was  a  void  election. 

The 
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The  freeholders  ftill  continued  to  think  tliit  no 

« other  man  was  fit  to  reprefenc  them,  and  on  the 

Jixcqpnth  of  March  elefted  him  once  more.     Their 

i||(>Iution  was  now  fo  well  known^  th^  no  opponent 

ventured  to  appear. 

The  Commons  began  to  find>  that  power  without 
materials  for  operation  can  produce  noefe&.  They 
Vhightnnake  the  eledtion  void  for  ever,  but  if  no 
dtier  candidate  could  be  found,  their  determina- 
,^tk>n  could  only  be  negative.  They,  however, 
made  voiA  the  laft  eledtion,  and  ordered  a  new 
wric» 

On  the  thirteenth  of  Jpril  was  a  new  eledtion,  at 
which  Mr.  Lutlerel,  and  others,  offered  themfelves 
•candidates.  Every  method  of  intimidation  was 
ufed,  and  fome  a£ts  of  violence  were  done  to  hinder 
Mr.  Lutterel  from«ppearing.  He  was  not  deterred^ 
and  the  poll  was  taken,  whicif  exhibited  for 
Mr.  fVilkeSy  •  -  1143 

Mr.  iMtUrel^  -  -         296 

The  (heriff"  returned  Mr.  lyilkes ;  but  the  Houfe, 
on  April  the  fifteenth,  determined  that  Mr.  iMii^rtl 
was  lawfully  eledled. 

From  this  day  begun  the  clamour,  which  has 
fpntinued  till  now.  Thofe  who  had  undertaken  to 
oppofe  the  miniftry,  having  no  grievance  of  greater 
magnitude,  endeavoured  to  fwell  this  decifion  into 
bulk,  and  diftort  it  into  deformity,  and  then  held  it 
OOt  to  terrify  the  nation. 

Every  artifice  of  fedition  has  been  fince  praftifed 

to  awaken  difcontent  and  inflame  indignation.    The 

papers  of  every  day  have  been  filled  with  exhorta-" 

ck>ns  and  menaces  of  faftion.    The  madnefs  has 

6  fpread 
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fpreaid  through  all  ranks  and  through  both  fexes; 
woni#n  and  children  Jiavc  clamoured  for  Mr.  fVilke^ 
honed  fimplicity  has  been  cheated  into  fury;,  ara 
only  the  wife  have  efcaped  infe£tion« 

The  greater  part  may  juftly  be  Ai^fted  of  not 
believing  their  own  pofition,  and  with  them  it  1$ 
not  neceffary  to  difputc.  They  cannot  be  con- 
vinced who  are  convinced  already,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  will  not  be  afham^. 

The  decifion,   however,   by  which    the   fmalk^ 
number  of  votes  was  preferred  to  the  greater,  h« 
perplexed  the  minds  of  fome,   whofe  opini(2ps  it 
were  indecent  to  defpife,  and  who  by  their  integrity 
well  deferve  to  have  their  doubts  appeafed. 

Every  diffiife  and  complicated  queftion  may  be 
examined  by  different  methods,  upon  dififcrent  prin* 
ciples ;  and  that  truth,  which  is^eafily  found  by  one 
inveftigator,  may  be  miffed  by  another,  equally 
honcft  and  equally  diligent. 

Thofe  who  inquire,  whether  a  fmaller  number  of 
legal  votes  can  elcft  a  reprefcntative  in  oppodcion  to 
a  greater,  muft  receive  from  every  tongue  the  fame 
anfwer. 

The  queftion,  therefore^  muft  be,  whether  a 
fmaller  number  of  legal  votes,  (hall  not  prevail 
againft  a  greater  number  of  votes  not  legal  ?        ^ 

It  muft  be  confidered,  that  thofe  votes  only  are 
legal  which  are  legally  given,  and  that  thofe  only 
arc  legally  given,  which  are  given  for  a  legal  oin- 
didate. 

It  remains  then  to  be  difcuffed,  whether  a  man 
expelled,  can  Ue  fo  difqualified  by  a  vote  of  the 

Houfc, 
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Houfc,  as  that  he  (hall  be  no  longer  eligible  bf 
lawful  clcdorsi 

^Hcrc  we  muft  again  recur,  not  to  poGtive  infti* 
tuuons,  but  to  the  unwritten  law  of  focial  *  nature^ 
to  the  grait  and  pregnant  principle  of  political  ne- 
celfity.  All  government  fuppofes  fubjcds,  all  au« 
thority  implies  obedience.  T9  fuppofe  in  one  the 
right  to  command  what  another  has  the  right  to 
rcfufe,  is  abfurc^and  contradidory.     A  ftate  fo  con- 

fitutcd  muft  reft  for  ever  in  motionlefs  equipoife, 
ith  equal  atcradions  of  contrary  tendency,  with 
equal  freights  of  power  balancing  each  other. 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  can  neither  pre- 
vent nor  redtify  diforders.  A  fentence  which  can- 
not be  executed  can  have  no  power  to  warn  or  to 
reform.  If  the  Commons  have  only  the  power  of 
difmifting  for  a  few,  days  the  man  whom  his  confti- 
tuents  can  immediately  fend  back,  if  they  can  expel 
Init  cannot  exclude,  they  have  nothing  more  than 
nominal  authority,  to  which  perhaps  obedience 
never  may  be  paid. 

The  rcprefcntatives  of  our  anceftors  had  an  opi- 
nion  ve^y  different :  they  fined  and  imprifoned  their 
members ;  on  great  provocation  they  difabled  them 
for  evcrj  and  this  power  of  pronouncing  perpetual 
difability  is  maintained  by  SiUUm  himfelf. 

Thefe  claims  feem  to  have  been  made  and  al- 
lowed,  when  the  conftitution  of  our  government 
h^  not  yet  been  fufficiently  ftudied.  Such  powers 
are  not  legal,  becaufe  they  are  not  neceflary  j  and  of 
that  power  which  only  neceflity  juftiBes,  no  more  is 
to  be  admitted  than  necetfity  obtrudes. 

The 
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The  Commons  cannot  make  laws,  they  can  only. 
pafs  rclblutions,  which,  like  all  refoluciohs,  are  of 
ibrce  only  to  thofe  that  make  them,  and  to  thofe 
only  while  they  are  willing  to  obferve  them. 

The  vote  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  has  therefore  ' 
only  fo  far  the  force  of  a  law,  as  that  force  is  ne- 
ccffary  to  prefervc  the  vote  from  lofing  its  efficacy, 
it  muft  begin  by  optrating  upon  themfelves,  and 
extends  its  influence  to  others,  only  by  confequences 
arifing  from  the  firft  intention.  He  that  ftarts  game 
On  ^is  own  manor,  may  purfue  it  into  another. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  themfelves: 

a.  member,  while  he  keeps  his  feat,  is  fubjcft  to  thcfe 

laws;   but  when   he   is   expelled,   thfc  jurifdidion 

ccafes,  for  he  is  now   no  longer  within  their  do* 

minion. 

The  difability,  which  a  vote  can  fuperinduce  ta 
expulfion,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in  expul- 
fion  itfelf  J  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  Commons  * 
that  they  will  permit  no  longer  him  whom  they  thus 
ccnfure  to  fit  with  them  in  parliament;  a  declaration 
made  by  that  right  which  they  neceflarily  poflTefs, 
of  regulating  their  own  Houfe,  and  of  inflifting 
puniftimcnt  on  their  own  delinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  other  way  to  enforce  the 
fcntence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering  to  it. 
They  cannot  otherwife  punilh  the  candidate  fo  dif- 
qualified  for  offering  himfelf,  nor  the  eleftors  for 
accepting  him.  But  if  he  has  any  competitor,  tlM: 
competitor  muft  prevail,  and  if  he  has  none,  his 
ele<ftion  will  be  void ;  for  the  right  of  the  Houfe  to 
rejeft,  annihilates  with  regard  to  the  man  fo  rejefted 
the  right  of  electing. 
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^  It  has  breft  urged^  that  the  power  of  the  Houfc 
terminates  with  their  feffion  ;  (ince  a  prifo^r  com* 
nitced  by  the  Speaker's  warrant  cannot  be  detained 
during  the  recefs.  That  power  indeed  ceafes  with 
the  feflSon,  which  muft  operate  by  the  agency  of 
others^  becaufe,  when  they  do'  not  &t,  they  can  enti- 
ploy  no  agent,  having  no  longer  any  legal  exigence ; 
but  thit  which  is  exercifed  ot^themfelves  revives  ac 
their  meeting,  when  the  fubje^  of  that  power  ftill 
fubfifts.  They  can  in  the  next  feflion  refufe  to  re* 
admit  him»  whom  in  the  former  feflion  they  ex* 
pelled. 

That  expulfion  inferred  exclufion,  in  the  prcient 
cafe,  muft  bc^  I  think,  eaflly  admitted.  The  ex- 
pulfion and  the  writ  ilTued  for  a  new  eledion  were 
in  tfie  fame  feflion,  and  fince  the  Houfe  is  by  the 
^le  of  parliament  bound  for  the  feflion  by  a  voce 
once  paflcd,  the'  expelled  member  cannot  be  ad* 
flitted.  He  that  cannot  be  admitted,  cannot  be 
eleded ;  and  the  votes  given  to  a  man  ineligible 
being  given  in  vain,  the  highed  number  for  an  eli* 
gible  candidate  becomes  a  majority. 

To  thefe  conclufions,  as  to  moll  moral,  and  to  all 
political  pofuions,  many  objcdions  may  be  made. 
The  perpetual  fubjeA  of  political  difquifition  is  not 
abfoltile,  but  comparative  good.  Of  two  fyftems 
of  government,  or  two  laws  relating  to  the  fame 
fubjeft,  neither  will  ever  be  fuch  as  theoretical 
i||^ety  would  define,  and  therefore  neither  can  eafily 
force  its  way  againft  prejudice  and  obftinacy;  each 
will  have  its  excellencies  and  defers,  and  every 
man,  with  a  liulc  help  from  pride,  may  think  bit 
own  the  bed. 

It 
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It  feems  to  be  the  opinion  ofj^any,  tllkt  expulfioi^ 
s  only  ^difmiflion  of  the  reprefeAtative  to  his  con- 
fiituentsj  with  fuch  a  teftimony  againft  him  as  his. 
fentence  may  comprife ;  and  that  if  his  conftituents^ 
notwithdanding^  the  cenfure  of  the  doufe,  thinking 
his  cafe  hard,  his  fault  trifling,  or  his  excellencies 
fuch  as  overbalance  it,  ihould  again  chufe  him  as 
ftill  worthy  of  their  truft,  the  Houfe  cannot  %efufe 
him,  for  his  punilhment  has  purged  his  fault,  and 
the  right  of  eleftors  muft  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plaufible  but  not  cogent.  It  is  a  fcheme 
of  reprefentation,  which  would  make  a  fpecious  ap« 
pearance  in  a  political  romance,  but  cannot  be 
brought  into  prafbice  among  us,  who  fee  every  daf 
the  towering  head  of  fpeculation  bo^  down  unwil- 
liogly  to  groveling  experience. 

Governments  formed  by  chance,  and  gradually^ 
improved  by  fuch  expedients,  as  the  fuccellive  dif- 
covery  of  their  defedts  happened  to  fuggeft,  arc ' 
never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular  theory.  They  arc 
fabricks  of  difllmilar  materials,  raifed  by  different 
architeds,  upon  different  plans.  We  muft  be  con- 
tent with  them  as  they  are ;  ihould  we  attempt  to 
mend  their  difproportions,  we  might  eadly  demoliffij 
and  difficultly  rebuild  them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  cuftoms  mc  eftabliifaed  i 
thefe  are  our  rules,  and  by  them  we  muft  be 
guided.  *  ^ 

It  is  uncontrovertibly  certain,  that  the  ConAnon% 
never  intended  to  leave  eleftors  the  liberty  of  re- 
turning them  an  expelled  member,  for  they  always 
require  one  to  be  chofen  in  the  room  of  him  that  is 

expelled. 
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cgpHIrd,  jftd  I  formal  mtA  wfag f  o^^a kty  maun 
CM  br  rocbodea  ia  bis  0«ii  tdqbc 

Esp«lfioi3,  if  dus  vor  i&  wlnlt  rSrd,  might 
vcnr  ikiea  be  cjcSnble.  Sa£30%  or  obfeenicy, 
ODsgfct  be  DO  gTtscr  csiincs  in  dbe  fpinaoo  of  other 
ckoors,  ihia  m  due  of  the  frcdioiicrs  of  ACJ^ 
d^Jm-9  aad  hust  a  wrcxcib,  vboen  his  colleagues 
Ihoulil  espci,  might  come  back  perfocuted  into 
faiJK ,  and  proroke  with  harder  fipoat  a  iccood  ex* 
pulf:on. 

Manf  of  the  reprrientanrrs  of  the  people  caa 
hardly  be  faid  to  have  been  chofen  at  all.  Some  bf 
inheriting  a  borough  inherit  a  feat  \  and  feme  (it  bf 
fiiit  fairour  of  others,  whooi  perhaps  they  may  gra- 
tify by  the  acl  which  provoked  t&e  espnifion.  Some 
are  fafe  by  their  popularity,  and  foaie  by  their  alli« 
ances.  None  would  dread  expulfion,  if  this  do&rine 
were  received,  but  thofe  who  bought  their  ele^ons» 
and  who  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  again  at  4 
higher  price* 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  be  determined  by 
things  certain,  and  cuftoms  to  be  explained,  where 
it  is  pofliblc,  by  wrincn  law,  the  patrioa  have  tri* 
umphed  with  a  quotation  from  an  a&  of  the  4th 
and  5th  of  Annt^  which  permits  thofe  to  be  re* 
chofen,  whofe^feats  are  vacated  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  place  of  profit.  This  they  wifely  confider  as 
an  expulfion,  *fcnd  from  the  permifiion,  in  this  caie^ 
yf  afc-elcAion,  infer  that  every  other  eiq)uUion 
leaves  the  delinquent  entitled  to  the  fame  induU 
gence.    This  is  the  paragraph: 


<c 


If 
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^*  If  ^y  pcrfon,  Mng.cbofen  a  member  of  the 
"Houfc  of  Commons,  fhall  accept  of  any  office 
**  from  the  crown,  Jurtng  Jucb  time  as  he  Jhall  con-- 
'*  tmue  a  memh€r^\i\%  eledtion  (hall  be,  and  is  hereby, 
"declared  to  be  void,  and  a  new  writ  fhall  iflue 
"  for  a  new  ele&ion,  as  if  fuch  perfon  fo  accepting 
"  was  naturally  dead.  Neverthelejs  fuch  perfon  Jhatl 
**  he  capable  of  being  qgain  eleSled,  as  if  his  place  had 
"  not  become  void  as  aforefaid.'* 

How  this  favours  the  doftrine  of  re-admiflion 
by  a  fecond  choice,  I  am  not  able  to  difcover. 
The  ftatute  of  30  Ch.  II.  had  enafted.  That  he  who 
Jhould  fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  without  taking  the 
e^bs  and  fubfcribing  the  tefty  Jhould  be  difabled  to  fit 
in  the  Houfe  during  that  Parliament ,  and  a  writ  Jhould 
ijfue  far  the  eleHion  of  a  new  member y  in  place  of  the 
member  fo  difabled y  as  if  fuch  member  had  naturally 
died.^ 

This  laft  claufe  is  apparently  copied  in  the  aft  of 
Anncy  but  with  the  common  fate  of  imitators.  In 
the  aft  of  CharleSy  the  political  death  continued- 
during  the  parliament,  in  that  of  j4nne  it  was  hardly 
worth  the  while  to  kill  the  man  whom  the  next 
breath  was  to  revive.  It  is,  however,  apparent, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  parliament,  the  dead- 
doing  lines  would  have  kept  him  motionlefs,  if  he 
had  not  been  recovered  by  a  kind  exception.  A 
feat  vacated,  could  not  be  regained  without  ex- 
prefs  permiffion  of  the  fame  ftatute.  ^ 

The  right  of  being  chofen  again  to  a  feat  thus 
vacated,  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  general  right,  but 
required  a  fpecial  claufe,  and  folicitous  providon. 
Vol.  X.  C  But 
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But  what  rcfcnQblance  can  ixagin2::oa  coner>r 
bciwccn  oi>e  man  vacaiing  his  Icac,  by  a  mark  of 
favour  from  the  crown,  and  anoihirr  driven  from  ic 
for  fedition  and  obfcenicj.  The  acceptance  of  a 
place  contaminates  nd  character  ^  the  crovn  that 
gives  it,  intends  to  give  with  it  always  dignity, 
fometimes  auihoritv.  The  commons,  it  is  well 
known,  think  not  worfe  of  themieives  or  others  for 
their  ofRces  of  profit  -,  yet  profit  implies  temptation, 
and  may  expofe  a  rcprcfentative.to  the  fufpicioa  of 
his  conftituents  i  though,  if  they  ftill  think  him 
wonhy  of  their  conEdcnce,  they  nuy  again  cleft 
bim. 

Such  is  the  confcquenot.  When  a  nun  is  di£- 
mifled  by  law  to  his  conftituents,  with  new  truft  and 
new  diijnity,  they  may,  if  they  think  him  incor- 
ruptible, rtftorc  him  to  his  feat;  what  can  follow^ 
chercforc,  but  that  when  the  Houfe  drives  out  a 
trarlet  with  publick  infamy,  he  goes  away  with  rite 
like  pcvmiffion  to  return. 

.  If  infatuation  be,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  Ac 
forerunner  of  dcftruction,  how  near  muft  be  the 
fuin  of  a  nation  that  can  be  incited  againft  it's  go- 
irernors,  by  fophiftry  like  this.  I  may  be  cxcufed 
if  I  catch  the  panick,  and  join  my  groans  at  this 
alarming  crifis,  with  the  general  lamcatatioa  of 
weeping  patriots. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Commons,  by  pro* 
nounting  the  fentence  of  difqualification,  make  a 
law,  and  take  upon  themfelves  the  power  of  the 
whole  legiflature.  Many  quotations  are  then  pro* 
duced  to  prove  that  the  Houfe  of  Commooa  can 
make  no  laws. 

Three 
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Three  SL&$  have  been  cited>  difabling  members 
Tor  dificrenc  terms  on  different  occafions,  and  it  is 
profoundly  remarked^  that  if  the  Commons  could 
by  their  own  wivilege  have  made  a  difqualification, 
their  jealoufy  of  their  privileges  would  never  have 
admitted  the  concurrent  fanftion  of  the  other 
powers. 

I  muft  for  ever  remind  thefe  puny  controvertifts; 
that  thofc  a£bs  are  laws  of  permanent  obligation : 
th^l  two  of  them  are  now  in  force,  and  that  the 
other  expired  only  when  it  had  fulfilled  its  end. 
Such  laws  the  Commons  cannot  make ;  they  could, 
perhaps,  have  determined  for  themfelves,  that  they 
would  expel  all  who  Ihould  not  take  the  tefl;,  but 
they  could  leave  no  authority  behind  them>  that 
fliould  ^b^ge  the  next  parliament  to  expel  them. 
They  could  refufc  the  SoulJb  Sea  diredors,  but  they 
could  not  entail  the  refufaL  They  can  difqualify 
by  vote,  but  not  by  law  -,  they  cannot  know  that 
the  fentence  of  difqualification  pronounce^  to-day 
tOiay  not  become  void  to-morrow,  by  the  diffolution 
of  their  own  Houie.  Yet  while  the  fame  parlia- 
ment fits,  the  difqualification  Qontinues  unlefs  the 
vote  be  relcinded,  and  while  it  fo  continues,  makes 
the  votes,  which  freeholders  may  give  to'the  iht^- 
dided  candidate,  ufelefs  and  dead,  (ince  there  can- 
not exift,  with  refpe£t  to  the  fame  fubjeft  at  the 
fame  time,  an  abfolute  power  to  chufe  and  an  ab- 
folute  power  to  rejeft. 

In  1614,  the  attorney-general  was  voted  inca^ 

*  pable  of  a  feat  in  ttt;  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the 

natif^H  is  triumphantly  told,  that  thou^  the  vote 

never  was  ravoked,  the  attorney- general  is  now  a 

C  2  member. 
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member.  He  certainly  may  now  be  a  member 
without  revocation  of  the  vote,  A  law  is  of  per- 
petual obligation,  but  a  vote  is  nothing  when  the 
voters  are  gone.  A  law  is  a  compa^  reciprocalljr 
made  by  the  legiflative  powers,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  abrogated  but  by  all  the  parties.  A  vote  is 
^imply  a  rciblution,  which  binds  only  him  that  is 
willing  to  be  bound. 

I  have  thus  punftilioufly  and  minutely  perfaed 
this  difquifition,  becaufe  I  fufpeft  that  thefe  ita- 
Toners,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  deceive  others,  have 
fometimes  deceived  themfelves,  and  I  am  willing  to 
free  them  from  their  embarraflment,  though  I  do 
not  expeft  much  gratitude  for  my  kindnefs. 
'  Other  objections  arc  yet  remaining,  for  of  poli- 
tical objed^ns  there  cannot  eafily  be  an  end.  Ic 
has  been  obfcrved,  that  vice  ^s  no  proper  caufe  of 
expulfion,  for  if  the  word  man  in  the  Houfe  were 
always  to  be  expelled,  in  time  none  would  be  left. 
But  no  man  Is  expelled  for  being  word,  he  is  ex- 
pelled for  being  enormoufly  bad  i  his  condudfc  is 
compared,  not  with  that  of  others,  but  with  the 
rule  of  aclion.  ' 

The  pynilhmcnt  of  expulfion  being  in  its  own 
nature  uncertain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  little  for 
the  fault. 

Tl»i:»  mud  be  the  cafe  of  many  punifhments. 
Forfeiture  of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  has  no 
poireffions.  Exile  itfelf  may  be  accidentally  a 
gbod  i  and  indeed  any  j^niflipent  lefs  than  death 
is  very  di^renc  to  different  mgii. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  and  eftabltflied9 
no  man  can  hereafter  be  fure  that  h(  fliall  be  re- 

prefcnced 
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prefented  by  him  whom  he  would  choofe.  One 
half  of  the  Houfe  may  meet  early  in  the  morning, 
and  fnatch  an  opportunity  to  expel  the  other,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  may  by  this  ftratagem 
be  without  its  lawful  reprefcntatives. 

He  that  fees  all  this,  fees  very  far.  But  I  can 
tell  him  of  greater  evils  yet  behind.  There  is  one^ 
poffibility  of  wickednefs,  which,  at  this  alarming 
crifis,  has  not  yet  .been  mentioned.  Every  one 
knows  the  malice,  the  fubtilty,  the  induftry,  the 
vigilance,  and  the  greedinefs  of  the  Scots.  The  - 
ScoUb  members  are  about  the  number  fufficient  to 
make  a  houfe.  I  propofe  it  to  the  confidcration  of 
the  fupportcrs  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  whether  there 
is  not  reafon  to  fufpcft,  that  thefe  hungry  intruders 
from  the  North,  are  npv/  contriving  to  expel  all  the 
Englijb.  We  may  then  curfe  the  hour  in  which  it 
was  determined,  that  expulfibn  and  exclufion  are 
the  fame.  For  who  can  guefs  what  may^e  done 
when  the  Scots  have  the  whole  Houfe  to  them* 
felves  ? 

Th^  agreeable  to  cuftom  and  reafon,  notwith- 
{landing  all  objedions,  real  or  imaginary;  tlius 
confiftent  with  the  praftice  of  former  times,  and 
thus  confequential  to  the  original  principles  of  go- 
vernment, is  that  decifion  by  which  fo  much  vio- 
lence of  difcontent  has  been  excited,  which  has 
been  fo  doloroufly  bewailed,  and  fo  outrageoufly 
refented.  ^ 

Let  us  however  nci  be  feduced  to  put  too  much 

confidence  in  juftice*or  in  truth,  they  have  often 

been  found  yi^ftive  in  their  own  defence,  and  give 

more  confidence  than  help  to  their  friends  and  their 

C  3  advocates* 
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advocates.  It  may  perhaps  be  prudent  to  make  ont 
momentary  conceflion  to  falfehood,  by  fuppofing 
the  vote  in  Mr.  LuttereV%  favour  to  be  wrong. 

All  wrong  ought  to  be  reftificd.  If  Mr.  IVilkes 
is  deprived  of  a  lawful  feat,  both  he  and  his  electors 
have  reafon  to  complain  \  but  it  will  not  be  eafily 
found,  why,  among  the  innumerable  wrongs  of 
which  a  great  part  of  mankind  are  hourly  complain- 
ing, the  whole  care  of  the  publick  (hould  be  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  IVilkes  and  the  freeholders  of  MiJ^ 
Jle/ex,  who  might  all  fink  into  non-cxiftence,  with- 
out any  other  cffe&,  than  that  there  would  be  room 
made  for  a  new  rabble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  fe- 
dition  and  obfcenity.  The  caufc  of  our  country 
would  fuflTcr  little;  the  rabble,  whcncefocver  they 
come,  will  be  always  patriots,  and  always  fupponers 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Houfc  of  Commons  decides  the  difputes 
arifing  from  elections.  Was  it  ever  fuppofed,  that 
in  all  cafes  their  dccifior.s  were  right?  Kvery  man 
whofc  lawful  i  lection  ib  defeated,  is  equally  wronged 
with  Mr.  //V."^-f,  and  his  conftiturnts  feel  tl\Cir  difn 
appointment  with  no  lefs  anguilh  than  the  free- 
holders  of  Midd!effx.  Thcfe  decifions  have  often 
been  ap{.arently  partial,  and  fometimes  tyrannically 
opprcflive.  A  majority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite 
candidate,  by  expunging  voteii  which  had  always 
been  allowed,  and  which  therefore  had  the  autho* 
rity  by  which  all  votes  arc  given,  that  of  cuftom 
uninterrupted.  When  the  ^ommons  determine 
who  Ihall  be  condituems,  they  may,  with  fome  pro- 
priety, be  faid  to  make  law,  becaufe«chofe  deter* 
minations  have  hitherto,  fur  the  fake  of  quiet,  been 

adopted 
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tKlopOcd  \>y  fucceeding  parliaments.  A  vote  thcre- 
fbi^  orthe  Houfe,  when  it  operates  as  a  law^  is  to 
ifidividiials  a  law  only  temporary,  but  to  commu* 
nities  perpetual. 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  done>  and  though 
Itt  cveiy  new  parliament  much  of  this  is  expefted  to 
be  done  again,  irhas  never  prodyced  in  any  former 
trnic  fuch  an  alarming  crifis.  We  have  found  by 
experience,  that  though  a  fquire  has  given  ale  and 
venilbn  in  vain,  znt\  borough  has  been  compelled 
to  fee  its  deareft  iniereft  in  the  hands  of  him  whom 
it  did  not  truft,  yet  the  general  ftate  of  the  nation 
has  continued  the  fame.  The  fun  has  rifen,  and 
the  corn  has  grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of 
the  danger  of  property,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the 
field  commonly  reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  a  houfe 
#as  maibet  of  the  door :  the  vexation  excited  by 
tnjuftice  fuflFered,  or  fuppofed  to  be  iuffirred,  by  any 
private  man,  or  (ingle  community,  was  local  and 
temporary,  it  neither  fpread  far,  nor  Sailed  long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  becaufe 
there  Hid  niE>t  fe^m  to  be  much  danger. ,  The  con- 
fequMure  of  fmall  irregularities  was  not  felt,  and  we 
had  not  yet  Icaracd  to  be  terrified  by  very  diftant 
eaeinies. 

But  quiet  and  iecurity  are  now  at  an  end.  Our 
vigilance  is  quickened,  and  our  comprehenfion  is 
enlarged.  W^  not  only  fee  events  in  their  caufes, 
but  before  their  caufes ;  we  hear  the  thunder  while 
the  flcy  is  dear,  and  fee  the  mine  fprung  before  it 
is  dug.  Political  wtfdom  has,  by  the  force  of  Eng^ 
tifib  genius,  been  improved  aft  laft  not  only  to  poli* 
tical  intuitiM^  but  to  political  prefcience. 

C  4  But 
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But  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  faid,  that  as  «c 
are  grown  wife,  we  are  made  happy,  it  is  faid  of 
thofe  who  have  the  wonderful  power  callod  fecood 
fight,  that  they  feldom  fee  any  thing  but  evil :  poll* 
tical  fccond  fight  has  the  fame  efTcdb  -,  we  hear  of 
nothing  but  of  an  alarming  crifis,  of  violated  rights, 
and  expiring  liberties.  The  morning  rifes  upon 
new  wrongs,  and*  the  dreamer  pafles  the  night  in 
imaginary  (hackles. 

The  fphere  of  anxiety  is  ng^  enlarged  ^  he  that 
hitherto  cared  only  for  himfelf^  now  cares  for  the 
Publiclc ;  for  he  has  learned  that  the  happinefs  of 
individuals  is  comprifed  in  the  profperity  of  the 
whole,  and  that  his  country  never  fufiers  but  he 
faffcrs  with  it,  however  it  happens  that  he  feels  nQ 
pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemick  patriotifn^, 
the  taylor  flips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drops  his 
yard,  and  the  blackfmith  lays  down  his  hammer; 
they  meet  at  In  honeft  alchouie,  confider  the  ftate 
of  the  nation,  read  or  hear  the  lall  petition,  la- 
ment the  miferics  of  the  time,  are  alarmed  «t  the 
dreadful  crifis,  and  fubfcribe  to  the  fupport  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Icfomctimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intruder  of 
more  benevolence  than  prudence  attempts  to  difperfc 
their  cloud  of  dejcdion,  and  eafe  tiieir  hearts  by 
fcafunable  confoKition.  lie  tells  them,  that  though 
the  government  cannot  be  too  diligently  watched, 
it  may  be  too  haftily  acculcd;  and  that,  though 
private  judgment  is  every  man's  riyht,  yet  we  can- 
nut  judge  of  what  we  do  not  know;  that  we  feel  at 
prcfcnt  no  evils  which  government  can  alleviate, 

and 
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aod  that  the  publick  bufinefs  is  committed  to  men 
who  have  as  much  right  to  confidence  as  their  ad-* 
verfarics  5  that  the  freeholders  of  Middlejex^  ijF  they 
could  not  choofe  Mr.  If  likes,  might  have  chOfea 
any  other  man,  and  that  be  trujls  wc  have  within  $be 
realm  Jive  hundred  as  good  as  he:  that  even  if  this 
which  has  happened  to  Middle/ex  had  happened  to 
every  other  county,  that  one  mah'  fhould  be  made 
incapable  of  being  eleftc^,  it  could  produce  00 
great  change  in  the  parliament,  nor  much  contra^ 
the  power  of  elefticy  s  that  what  has  been  done  is 
probably  right,  and  that  if  it  be  wrong  it  is  of  little 
confequence,  fince  a  like  cafe  cannot  eafily  occum 
that  expulfions  are  very  rare,  and  if  they  fhould, 
by  unbounded  infolence  of  fadion,  become  mote 
frequent,  the  electors  may  eafily  provide  a  fecoad 
choice. 

All  this  he  may  fay,  but  not  half  of  tBSs  liRll  be 
heard;  his  opponents  will  ftun  him  and  themfelves 
with  a  confufed  found' of  penfion  and  places,  venali^ 
ty  and  corruption,  oppreffiqn  and  invaQon,  flavery 
and  ruin. 

Outcries  like  thefe,  uttered  \9f  malignity,  audi 
echoed  by  folly;  general  accufations  of  indeter- 
minate wickedrt-fs;  and  obfcure  hints  of  impoQblc 
defigns,  difperfed  among  thofe  that  do  not  know 
their  meaning,  by  thofe  that  know  them  to  be  falfc, 
have  difpofed  p%rt  of  the  nation,  though  but  a  fmall 
part,  to  pefter  the  court  with  ridiculous  petitions. 

The  progrefs  of  a  petition  is  well  known.  An 
cjeded  placeman  goes  down  to  his  county  or  his 
borough,  tells  his  friends  of  his  inability  to  fervc 
them,  and  his  conftituents  of  the  corruption  of  the 

govern- 
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government.  His  friends  readily  underftand  that 
he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have  nothing  to  gire. 
They  kgrcc  to  proclaim  a  meeting;  meat  and  drink 
Are  plentifully  provided ;  a  crowd  is  eafily  brought 
togetherj  and  thole  who  think  that  they  know  the 
reafon  of  their  meeting,  undertake  to  tell  thofc  who 
know  it  not.  Ale  and  clamour  unite  their  powers, 
the  crowd,  condenfed  and  heated,  begins  to  fern>ent 
with  the  leven  of  fedicioa.  All  fee  a  thoufand  evils 
though  they  cannot  (how  them,  and  grow  impatient 
for  a  remedy,  though  th^y  knoir  not  what. 

A  fpcech  is  then  made  by  the  Cicfro  of  the  day ; 
he  fays  much,  and  fuppreflcs  more,  and  credit  i* 
equally  given  to  what  he  tells,  and  what  he  con- 
ceals. The  paition  is  read  and  univerfally  ap- 
pnDved.  Thofc  who  are  fobcr  enough  to  write, 
add  ^cir  names,  and  the  rcll  would  fign  it  if  they 
coulcT. 

Every  man  goes  home  and  tells  his  neighbour  of 
«ke  glories  of  the  days  how  he  was  confulted  and 
Irbat  he  advii'cd  i  how  he  was  invited  mto  the  great 
room,  where  hib  lorddiip  called  him  by  his  name  ; 
llO*  he  was  careSfcd  by  Sir  Frmnds^  Sir  Jojepb^  or 
Sir  Oe^rgn  how  he  eat  turtle  and  vtnifon,  and  drank 
ttiiMftmity  to  the  three  brothers. 

The  poor  loiterer,  whf)fc  (hop  had  confined  him, 
or  whofc  wife  had  locketi  him  up,  hears  the  talc  of 
Itnury  with  envy,  and  at  laft  inquires  what  was  their 
petition.  Of  the  petition  nothin«j  is  ren'.emlxred 
by  the  narrator,  but  that  it  I'pokc  much  of  fea:s 
and  apprehenfxonSj  and  fomechinL;  ver\*  alarmin*^, 
and  that  he  is  fure  it  is  ai;ain{l  the  government i  the 
other  is  convinced  that  it  mull  be  right,  and  with' ;» 
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liehad^een  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venifon, 
and  is  rcfolftd  as  long  as  he  lives  to  be  ag^inft  the  '• 
government. 

The  petition  is  then  handed  froni  town  to  town, 
and  from  houfc  to  houfe,  and  wherever  It  comes  the 
iohabicants  flock  together,  that  they  may  fee  that 
which  muft  be  fent  to  the  king.  Names  arc  eafily 
(olleded.  One  man  figns  becaufe  he  hates  the 
papift;  another  becaufe  htf^haj  vowed  deftruftion 
TO  tilt  turnpikes;  one  becaufe  it  will  vex  the 
parfon ;  another  becaufe  he  owes  his  laodlord'^no* 
things  one  becaufe  he  is  rich;  another  becaufe  iie 
is  poor;  one  to  Ihew  that  be  i$  not  afraid^  and 
another  to  (hew  that  he  can  write. 

The  paffage,  however,  is  not  always  .fn^ooth. . 
Thofe  who  colleft  contributions  to  fcditiori,  fom»- 
limes  apply  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  and  moifc  en- 
liglfcened  mind,  who,  inftcad  of  lending  them  his 
name^  calmly  ^proves  them  for  being  feducers  of 
the  people. 

You  who  are  here,  fays  hc,*tomplainihgof  venalityj 
are  yourfelves  the  agents  of  thofe  who,  having  cli- 
mated themfelves  at  too  high  a  prlce^  are  only  an|;iy 
that  they  are  not  bought.  You  are  appealing  ^POtti 
the  parliament  to  the  rabble,  and  inviting  thofe 
who  fcarcely,  in  the  molt  common  affairs,  diftin- 
guifti  light  from  wrong,  to  judge  of  a  queftion 
complicated  with  law  written  and  unwritten,  with 
the  general  principles  of  government,  and  the  par- 
ticular cuftoms  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  $  you 
arc  iLewing  them  a  grievance,  fo  diftant  that  they 
cannot  fee  it,  and  fo  light  that  they  cannot  feel  it ; 
for  how^   but  by  unnecefTary  intelligence  and  arti^ 

ficial 
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ficial  provocation,  Ihould  the  farmers  and*  rtiop- 
tbkcepcrs  of  Torkjhire  and  Cumberland  know  or  care 
how  Middle/ex  is  reprefcnted.  Inftcad  of  wandering 
thus  round  the  county  to  exafpcrate  the  rage  of 
party,  and  darken  the  fulpicions  of  ignorance,  it  is 
the  duty  of  men  like  you,  who  have  Icifurc  for 
inquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to  their  honcil  la- 
hour ;  to  tell  them,  that  fubmiflion  is  the  duty  of 
the  ignorant,*  and  conttot  the  virtue  of  the  poor , 
•  that  they  have  no  (kill  in  the  art  of  govcrnmcn:, 
nor^ny  intcrell  in  the  diflentions  of  the  greats  aid 
wlkn  you  meet  with  any,  as  fome  there  are,  whoic 
undcrftandings  are  capable  of  conviction,  it  w:ll 
become  you  to  allay  this  foaming  ebullition,  by 
ihewiAg  them  that  they  have  as  nri^ich  happincU  as 
the  condition  of  life  will  eafily  receive,  and  that  a 
government,  of  which  an  erroneous  or  unjuft  re- 
prefentation  of  MiddleJeK  is  the  greatcft  criir,e  that 
intereft  can  dil'covcr,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  a 
government  approaching  nearer  to  perfection,  than 
any  that  experience  has  J^nown,  or  hillory  related. 

The  drudges  of  fedition  wifli  to  change  their 
groundy  they  heaf  him  with  fullen  filcnce,  feel  con« 
vi£Uon  without  repentance,  and  are  confounded  but 
norabaHied;  they  go  forward  to  another  door,  and 
find  a  kinder  reception  fiom  a  man  enraged  againll 
the  guvcrnment,  bccaufe  he  ha;>  jml  been  paying  the 
tax  upon  his  windows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  difiblution  of  the  parliament 
\\\\\  a:  all  iwxs  have  it:>  favourers,  may  be  cafily 
i'n;ii;ined«  Tlir  j)COple  inilecd  do  not  cxpeJt  that 
one  liDuicoi  Cuininons  v«ill  be  much  honeller  or 
much  ^ifcr  tlian  another  ^  they  do  nut  fuppofe  that 
c  ti'.c 
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ihc  taxes  will  be  lightened;  or  though  they  have 
been  fo  often  taught  to  hope  it,  that  foap  and  cindles 
will  be  cheaper;  they  expedfc  no  redrefs  of  grie- 
rances,  for  of  no  grievances  but  taxes  do  they  com- 
plain; they  wifti  not  the  cxtenfion  of  liberty,  for 
rfiey  do  not  feel  any  reftraint ;  about  the  fecurity  of 
privilege  or  property  they  are  totally  carelefs,  for 
they  fee  no  property  invaded,  nor  know,  till  they 
are  told,  that  any  privilege  has  fufFered  violation. 

Lcaft  of  all  do  they  expeft,  that  any  future«par* 
liament  will  leffen  its  own  powers,  or  communicate 
to  the  people  that  authority  which  4t  has  oncfe  ob- 
tained. 

Yet  a  new  parliament  is  fufficiently  defirable. 
The  year  of  eleftion  is  a  year  of  jollity ;  and  what . 
is  ftill  more  delightful,  a  year  of  tqualitv.  The 
glutton  now  eats  the  delicacies  for  which  he  longed 
when  he  could  not  purchafe  them,  and  the  drunkard 
has  the  pleafurc  of  wine  Without  the  cod.  The 
drone  lives  a-while  without  work,  and  the  (hop* 
keeper,  in  the  flow  of  money,  raifcs  his  price.  The 
mechanick  that  trembled  at  the  prefencc  of  Sir 
Jcftpb^  now  bids  him  come  again  for  an  anfwer; 
and  the  poacher  whofe  gun  has  been  feized^  now 
finds  an  opportunity  to  reclaim  it.  Even  the  honeft 
man  is  not  difpleafcd  to  fee  himfelf  important,  and 
willingly. refumes  in  two  years  that  power  which  he 
had  relighed  for  feven.  Few  love  their  friends  fb 
well  as  hot  to  defire  fuperiority  by^  voexpenfivc 
benefaction. 

Yet,  notwithHanding  all  thefe  motives  to  com- 
pliance, the  promoters  of  petitions  have  hot  been 
fuccefsful.    Few  could  be  perfuaded  to  lament  evils 

which 
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which  they  did  noc  fuffcrj  or  to  folicit  for  redreft 
which  iliry  do  not  want.     The  petition  has  been, 
in  fome  places,   rejededi  and  perhaps  in   all  but 
one,  ligncd  only  by  the  meaned  and  groflcft  of  the 
people. 

'  Since  this  expedient  now  invented  or  revived  (o 
diftrels  the  government,  and  equally  practicable  at 
all  times  by  all  who  iliall  be  excluded  from  power 
and  from  protir,  has  produced  fo  little  efTcc't,  let  us 
confider  the  oppofition  as  no  longer  formidable. 
The  great  engine  has  recoiled  upon  them.  I'hey 
thought  that  tbeJcrms  ihty/df:i  "^ere  terms  of  weighty 
which  would  have  amazed  ail  and  ftumlled  maxy  ^ 
but  Che  confteroation  is  now  over,  and  their  foes 
Jlanduprigbi^  as.  before. 

With  great  ^propriety  and  dignity  the  king  has, 
in  his  ipcech,  neglcAcd  or  forgotten  them.  He 
mifzht  eafily  know,  that  what  was  prefented  as  the 
fcnfe  of  the  people,  it  the  fenle  only  of  the  profli- 
gate and  diflblute;  and  that  whatever  parliament 
IhouIJ  be  convened,  the  faine  petitioners  would 
be  ready,  for  the  fa.ne  rcafony  to  requeft  its  dif- 
folutipii. 

At'wc  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clown*,  wc 
have  now  an  oppofiiiun  of  the  pedlars.  The  quiet 
of  the  nations  has  been  for  years  difturbed  by  a  fac- 
lioo,  againft  which  all  factions  ought  to  confpirc  i 
^r  its  original  principle  is  the  defire  of  levelling  i 
it  is  only  animated  under  the  name  of  zeal,  by  the 
nattiral  malignity  of  the  mean  againft  th^  great. 

Whra*ifi  the  coofufion  which  the  En^lijb  invafions 

producea   in  FraiMj    the  villains,  imagining  that 

they  bad  found  the  golden  hour  of  emancipation. 

6  took 
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took  arms- in  their  hands^  the  knights  of  both  na- 
tions confidered  the  caufe  as  cottimon^  and»  fufpend- 
ing  the  general  hoftility»  uiuted  to  chaftife  them. 

The  whole  condufk  of  this  defpicablc  faftion  is 
diftinguifhed  by  plebeian  groflhefs,  and  favage  in* 
decency.  To  mifreprefent  the  aftioas  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  enemies  is  comtiion  to  all  parties  ; 
but  the  infolence  of  inveftivcj  and  brutalityof  re* 
proach^  which  have  lately  prevailed^  are  peculiar  tq 
this. 

An  infallible  chara&eriftick  of  meannefs  is  cruel- 
ty.    This  is  the  only  faftion  that  has  ihouted  at  the  , 
condemnation  of  a  criminal,  and  ^^ti  when   hU 
innocence  procured  his  pardon,  kf^  d^mouftd  for 
his  blood. 

All  other  parties,  however  enrage^  at  each  other, 
have  agreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  decency;  but 
thefe  low-born  railers  have  attacked  not  only  the 
authority,  but  the  charafter  of  their  fovereign,  an4 
have  endeavoured,  fprely  without  tSc€t,  to  alienate 
the  affeftions  of  the  people  from  the  only  king^ 
who,  for  almoft  a  century^  has  much  appeared  to^ 
defire,  or  much  endeavoured  to  deferve  them.  They 
have  infulted  him  with  rudenefs  and  with  menacesj^ 
which  were  never  excited  by  the  gloomy  fullennef% 
of  ff^Uiam,  even  when  half  the  nation  denied  hiil^ 
their  allegiance;  nor  by  the  dajigerAus  bigotry  pf 
James,  unlefs  when  he  was  finally  driven  (rotii  his 
palace ;  and  with  which  fcarcely  the  open  hoftilities 
of  rebellion  veojCiired  to  vilify  the  unhappy  Charles^ 
€Ytn  in  the  fenv^ks  on  the  cabipet  of  Najtby^ 

It  is  furely  not  unrealbnal^Ie  to  hope,  that  the 
natioQ  wiU  confult  iu  digoity,  if  not  its  fafety,  a(i4 

4ifdain 
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di'Wain  to  be  proteftcd  or  cnflavcd  by  the  dcclai 
or  the  plotters  of  a  city-tavern.  Had  Rome  f 
by  the  Caiiliwrian  confpiracy,  (he  might  have 
Iblcd  her  face  by  the  greatnefs  of  her  del^royers ; 
what  would  have  alleviated  the  difgrace  of  Eng 
had  her  government  been  changed  by  Tiler  o 
Kctf 

Onct>art  of  the  nation  has  never  before  contei 
with  the  other,  but  for  lome  weighty  and  apps 
intcreft.  If  the  means  were  violent,  the  end 
great.  The  civil  war  was  fought  for  what 
army  called  and  belicTed  the  bed  religion,  and 
bed  government.  The  ftrugglc  in  the  reigi 
Jtnne^  was  to  exclude  or  rcftore  an  exile  king, 
are  now  difputiog,  with  almoft  equal  animo 
whether  MiddUfix  ihall  be  reprcfcntcd  or  not  I 
criminal  from  a  jail. 

The  only  comfort  left  in  fuch  degeneracy  is, 
a  lower  ftate  can  be  no  longer  poflible. 

In  this  contemptuous  cenfurc,  I  mean  not  to 
dude  every  finglc  man.  In  all  lead,  fays 
chcmift,  there  isfilver;  and  in  all  copper  ther 
gold.  But  n>|ngled  maflfes  are  jullly  denomin: 
by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when  the  precious  | 
ticles  are  not  worth  extraction,  a  faction  and  a 
muft  be  melted  down  together  to  the  forms 
offices  that  chance  allots  them. 

Finnt  mne^Iit  pehn^  firU^Q^  fatelU. 

A  few  weeks  will  now  (hew  whether  the  govc 
ment  cantbe  (haken  by  empty  noife,  and  whet 
the  fa^ion  which  d6|>cnds  upon  its  influence, 
not  deceived  alike  die  Publick  and  itfelf.     Tha 
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(hoiild  have^xontinufld  till  now^  is  fufiiciendy 
fliamcrful.  None  can  indeed  wonder  that  it^  has 
been  fupported  by  the  feftaries,  the  natural  fo^ 
mentcrs  of  fedicioOj  and  confederates  of  the  rabble^ 
of  whofe  religion  little  now  remains  but  hatred  of 
eftablifhments,  and  who  are  angry  to  flnd^feparation 
now  only  tolerated,  which  was  once  rewarded  ;•  but 
every  honed  man  muft  lament,  that  it  has  been  re- 
garded with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  tories,  who, 
being  long  accuftomcd  to  fignalize  their  principles 
by  oppoStion  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  confidcr  that 
they  have  at  la(l  a  king  who  knows  not  the  name  of 
party,  and  who  wiihes  to  be  the  conunon  father  of 
all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebriated  only  by  ytpours,  foon  rc- 
corcrs  in  the  open  air;  a  nation  difcontented  to 
midnefs,  without  any  adequate  caufe,  will  return 
to  its  wits  and  its  allegiance  when  a  little  paufe  has 
co(rfed  it  to  reflcclion.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  nc- 
ccfiary,  at  this  alarming  crifiSj  but  to  confxder  the 
alann  as  falfe.  To  make  conceffions,  is  to  encourage 
tncroachment.  Let  the  court  defpifc  the  fadtion, 
tod  the  difappointed  people  will  foon  deride. it. 


Voir.   X. 
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TO  proportion  the  cagcrncfs  of  contcft  to  its 
importance  fcems  too  hard  a  taflc  for  human 
^ifdom.  The  pride  of  wit  has  kept  ages  bufy  in 
the  difcufljon  of  ufclefs  queftions,  and  the  pride  of 
power  has  dcftroyed  armies  to  gain  or  to  keep  un* 
profitable  poflVflions. 

Not  many  years  have  paflcd  fince  the  cruelties  of 
war  were  filling  the  world  with  terror  and  with  for- 
rowi  rage  was  ac  lad  appeafed,  or  ftrength  cm* 
haufted^  and  to  the  harafled  nations  peace  was  re* 
ftoredi  with  its  plcafures  and  its  benefits.  Of  this 
(late  all  felt  the  happinefs^  and  all  implored  the 
continuance;  but  what  continuance  of  happinefs 
can  be  expeftcd,  when  the  whole  fyftem  of  EurcfcaM 
empire  can  be  in  danger  of  a  new  conculTion,  by  a 
contention  for  a  few  fpots  of  earth,  which,  in  the 
dcferts  of  the  ocean,  had  almoft  efcaped  human 
notice^  and  which,*  if  they  had  not  happened  to  make 
a  fea-mark,  had  perhaps  never  had  a  name. 

Fortune 
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Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what  nature  has 
neglefted,  and  that  renown  which  cannot  be  claimed 
by  intrinfick  excellence  or  greatnefs,  is  fometimes 
derived  from  unexpefted  •  accidents.  The  Rubicon 
was  ennobled  by  the  paflage  of  C^^r,  and  the  time 
is  now  come  when  Falkland*s  IJlands  demand  their 
hiftorian. 

But  the  writer  to  whom  this  employment  fhall  be  ' 
afligned,  will  have  few  opportunities  of  defcriptive 
fplcndor,  or  narrative  elegance.  Of  other  countries 
it  is  told  how  often  they  have  changed  their  govern* 
mcnt ;  thefe  iflands  have  hitherto  changed  only  their 
name.  Of  heroes  to  conquer,  or  legiflators  to  ci- 
vilize, here  has  been  no  appearance;  nothing  has 
Imppened  to  them  but  that  they  have  been  fome- 
titties  feen  by  wandering  navigators,  who  pafled  by 
thctn  in  fearch  of  better  habitations. 

When  the  Spanihrds^  who,  under  the  conduft  of 
Cohimius,  difcovered  America^  had  taken  poflefTion 
of  its  mod  wealthy  regions ;  they  furprifed  and  ter- 
rified Europe  by  a  fudden  and  unexampled  influx  of 
riches.  They  were  made  at  once  infupportably  in- 
folcnt,  and  might  perhaps  have  become  irrefittibly 
powerful,  had  not  their  mountainous  treafures  been 
fcattered  in  the  air  with  the  ignorant  profufion  of 
unaccuftomed  opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates  faw 
this  ftream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spain  without  at- 
tempting to  dip  their  own  hands  in  the  golden  foun- 
tain. France  had  no  naval  Ikill  or  power  ;  ^Portugal 
was  extending  her  dominions  in  the  eaft  over  re- 
gions formed  in  the  gaiety  of  nature ;  the  Han/e- 
atiek  league^  being  planned  only  for  the  fecurity  of 
D  2  traffick. 
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trafHck^  had  no  tendency  to  difcovery  or  invafioo  s 
and  the  commercial  dates  of  Itaty  growing  rich  bf 
trading  between  jffia  and  Europe^  and  not  Ijing 
upon  the  ocean,  did  not  dedre  to  feck  by  gmc 
hazards^  at  a  diftance^  what  was  almoft  at  home  to 
be  found  with  fafety. 

The  Englijh  alone  were  animated  by  the  fuccefiof 
the  Spanijb  navigators,  to  try  if  any  thing  was  kft 
that  might  reward  adventure^  or  incite  appropria- 
tion. They  fcnt  Cabot  into  the  north,  but  in  the 
north  there  was  no  gold  or  filver  to  be  found.  The 
beft  regions  were  pre-occupied,  yet  they  (till  con- 
tinued their  hopes  and  their  labours.  They  were 
the  fecond  nation  that  dared  the  extent  of  the  f  j- 
iifick  Oifan,  and  the  fecond  circumnavigators  of  the 
globe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizaheib  and  PbiOp,  the 
wealth  of  y/merica  became  lawful  prize^  and  thofe 
who  were  Icfs  afraid  of  danger  than  of  poverty,  fup- 
pofed  that  riches  might  eafily  be  obtained  by  plun- 
dering the  i>pi:niards.  Nothing  is  difficult  when 
gain  and  honour  unite  their  influence  ^  the  fpirit 
and  vigour  of  thcfe  expeditions  enlarged  our  views 
of  the  new  world,  and  made  us  tirft  acquainted  with 
its  remoter  coafts. 

In  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendi/h  (1591),  Captain 
Tiiivis^  who,  being  fent  out  as  his  aflfociate,  was 
afierwards*parted  from  him  or  deferred  him,  as  he 
was  driven  by  violence  of  weather  about  the  ftrain 
of  Magdlan^  is  rupiK)ted  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
faw  the  lands  n^wr  called  Falkland^  Iflands^  but  his 
diftrcfs  permitted  him  not  to  make  any  obfervacioiK 
and  he  left  thenij  as  he  found  them,  without  a  name. 

Koi 
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Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  Sir  Richard  Ha^spkins, 
bdog  in  the  fame  feas  with  the  fame  deGgns,  faw 
tfccfc  iQands  again,  if  they  are  indeed  the  fame 
iflands,  and  in  honour  of  his  miftrefs,  called  them 
Ikwkitts^  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  fufficient  to  pro* 

cure  a  general  reception  to  the  new  name,  for  when 

the  Duicbj  who  had  now  become  ftrong  enough  not 

00I7  to   defend   themfelves,    but   to   attack    their 

mailers,  fent  (1598)   Verbagen  and  Sebald  de  JVert^ 

into  the  South  Seas^  thefe  iflands,  which  were  not 

fuppoled  to  have  been  known  before,  obtained  the 

denomination  of  Sebald's  Iflands^  and  were  from  that 

time  placed  in   the   charts;    though   Frezier  tells 

us,  that  they  were   yet  confidered  as   of  doubtful 

exiftence. 

Their  prefent  Englijb  name  was  probably  given 
dicm  (1689)  by  Strongs  whofe  journal,  yet  un- 
printed,  may  be  found  in  the  Mufeum.  This  name 
was  adopted  by  Halley^  and  has  from  that  time,  I 
believe,  been  received  into  our  maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by 
the  wars  of  William  and  jinne^  faw  thofe  iflands  and 
mention  them ;  but  they  were  yet  not  confidered  as 
icrritories  worth  a  conteft.  Strong  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  wood,  and  Dampier  fufpcdted  that  they 
had  no  water. 

FrcT^er  defcribes  their  appearance  with  more 
diftin&nefs,  and  mentions  fome  Ihips  of  St.  Maloes, 
by  which  they  had  been  vifited,  and  to  which  he 
feems  willing  enough  to  afcribe  the  honour  of  dif« 
covering  iflands  which  yet  he  admits  to  have  been 
ieea  by  Hav^kins^  and  named  by  S^hld  d(  Wert. 
'    P3  He, 
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He,  I  f'jppofc,  Id  honDur  of  his  couDOyiDcn,  callcd| 
thrni  ihr  M^::i.:r.i.\  ir,r  drnorr!narion  now  u(cdbf| 
thr  izzTzz-'d:^  ^L:  Trtr.  no:,  r.li  rtrry  laiclv,  to  hue  | 
though:  thrm  :Tr-p:ri-r.i  triOugri  id  dcfcn'C  a  name, 

S.nct  trjt  p.:t.  ci!;:-:  o:""  .^r  Vrs  vovrgr,  tbcy 
hivc  vrn*  m  >.  c'.:.'^'.  J  :^t  r  opinion,  findings 
frt:]t:T.rni  :n  /'.-::''.  s  »^r  Tz.klc^S^  Kzrd  recon- 
mtn-Jti  by  ;.,t  E-::'r:r  :.i^  nt::i7:;ry  :o  the  lucccfs  of 
our  fjiurt  crxpr  .:  ir.i  iriir.fi  iht  cjaft  of  On/.', 
2r;d  as  of  fuch  vft  ;:r*d  iirpcriancf,  iha:  it  woald 
prod'jcc  r-iLny  a:v-n:-j;ri  ;r.  pcict,  and  in  war 
vc-ld  m^kr  ui  :r.if:rrs  c:  the  .*\..;i  .Vj. 

Scarcely  ar.v  dctzrcc  or'  vjd^rmcnt  is  fuScicnt  to 
rc.^.ra.n  the  i.Tiaginaiicn  froin  m-gnitying  that  on 
vhich  i:  is  long  detained.  The  relator  of  At^¥ii\ 
voyage  had  hea:ed  h;s  rr.ind  with  its  various  events^ 
Kid  partaken  the  ho{:e  wi:h  which  i:  was  begun, 
and  the  vexation  fufftred  by  its  various  mifcairiagts, 
and  then  thought  nothing  could  be  of  greater  benefit 
ro  the  nation  than  that  which  might  promote  the 
fi;cccf>  of  fuch  another  cnrerprife. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  hiftory  even  performed 
and  attained  all  that  when  they  fi:ll  fpread  their  fails 
they  ventured  to  hojc,  the  confequencc  would  yet 
have  produced  very  litilt  !;urt  to  the  S^cr.laris^  and 
very  little  btncfi:  to  t!ie  KngUJh.  They  would  have 
taken  a  few  towns  j  Arjin  and  his  companions  would 
iuve  flurcd  the  plunder  or  the  ranfom;  and  the 
Spifiuirds,  finding  their  fouthern  territories  accef- 
fihlr,  would  for  the  future  have  guarded  them  better. 

That  fuch  a  fettlcment  may  be  of  ufe  in  war,  no 
nun  tlut  confulcrs  its  fituation  will  deny.  But  war 
js  not  the  whole  bufinefs  of  life;  it  happens  but 

fcldomj 
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n,  and  every  man,  either  good  or  wife,  wilhes 
its  frequency  were  ftill  lefs.  That  condudt 
^hich  betrays  defigns  of  future  hoftility,  if  it  does 
I  not  excite  violence,  will  always  generate  malignity  i 
it  muft  for  ever  exclude  confidence  and  friendlhip, 
and  continue  a  cold  and  fluggifh  rivalry,  by  a  fly 
reciprocation  of  indireft  injuries,  without  the  bravery 
of  war,  or  the  fccurity  of  peace. 

The  advantage  of  fuch  a  fcttlement  in  time  of 
peace  is,  I  think,  not  eafily  to  be  proved.  For 
what  ufe  can  it  have  but  of  a  Nation  for  contraband 
traders^  a  nurfery  of  fraud,  and  4  receptacle  of 
theft?  Nariorougb,  about  a  century  ago,  was  of 
opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be  obtained  iix 
voyages  to  the  Souib  Sea,  except  by  fuch  an  arma- 
ment as,  with  a  failor's  morality,  might  trade  by 
force.  It  is  well  known  that  the  prohibitions  of 
foreign  commerce  are,  i(i  thefe  countries,  to  the 
Uft  degree  rigorous,  and  that  no  man  not  autho* 
rized  by  the  king  of  Spain  can  trade  there  but  by 
force  or  ftealth.  Whatever  profit  is  obtained  muft 
be  gained  by  the  violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of 
fraud. 

Government  will  not  perhaps  foon  arrive  at  fuch 
purity  and  excellence,  but  that  fome  connivance  at 
leaft  will  be  indulged  to  the  triumphant  robber  and 
fuccefsful  cheat.  He  that  brings  wealth  home^is 
feldom  interrogated  by  what  means  it  was  obtained. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  thofe  modes  of  corruption 
with  which  mankind  ought  always  to  ftruggle,  and 
which  they  may  in  time  hope  to  overcome;.  There 
is  reafon  to  exped,  that  as  the  world  is  more  en- 
lightened, policy  and  morality  will  at  laft  be  recon- 

D  4  ciled^ 
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ciled,  and  that  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  whattiicy 
would  not  fufFer. 

But  the  filent  toleration  of  fufpcfted  guilt  is  a 
degree  of  depravity  far  below  that  which  openly 
incites  and   manifcllly  process  it.     To  pardon  t 
pirate  may  be  injurious  to  mankind ;  but  how  much 
greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in  which  all 
pirates  (hall  be  fafc  r  The  contraband  trader  is  not 
more  worthy  of  protcdlion  :  if  with  Narborougb  he 
trades  by  force,  he  is  a  pirate;  if  he  trades  fccretljr, 
he  is  only  a  thief.     Thofc  who  honeftly  refufc  his 
trailick  he  hates  as  ob(lru£lors  of  his  profit ;  and 
thofe  with  whom  he  deals  he  cheats,  bccaufe  he 
knows  that  they  dare  not  complain.     He  lives  with 
a  heart  full  of  that  malignity  which  fear  of  deteftion 
always  generates  in  thofc  who  are  to  defend  unjuft 
acquifitions  againft  lawful  authority ;  and  when  he 
comes  home  with  riches  thus  acquired,  he  brings  a 
mind  hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  for  reproof,  and 
too  ftupid  for  rcfleftion  ;  he  oftcnds  the  high  by  hi$ 
infolencc,  and  corrupts  the  low  by  his  example. 

Whether  thefc  truths  were  forgotten  or  defpifcd^ 
or  whether  fume  better  purpofe  was  then  in  agita- 
tion, the  rcprefcnration  made  in  Jk/cpi's  voyage  had 
fuch  effeft  upon  the  ftatefmen  of  that  time,  that  (in 
1748)  fome  Hoops  were  fitted  out  for  the  fuller 
knowledge  of  7V/v/s  and  la!k!antr%  IJlcnds^  and  for 
further  difcoverics  in  the  Sctitb  Sea.  This  expedi- 
tion, though  perhaps  dcfigned  to  be  fecret,  was  not 
long  concealed  from  //'////,  the  Spanijh  ambaflador, 
who  (o  vehemently  oppofcd  it,  and  fo  ftrongljr 
maintained  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  ex- 
dufivc  dominion  of  the  Sntb  Sea,  chat  the  Engli/b 

miniftry 
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nuniftry  rclinquifhcd  part  of  their  original  defign^ 
lod  declared  that  the  examination  of  thofe  two 
iflaods  was  the  utmoft  that  their  orders  (hould 
cdmprife. 

This  conceflion  was  fufEciently  liberator  fuffici- 
cnily  fubmiffive  J  yet  tht  Spanijh  court  ^was  neither 
gratified  by  our  kindncfs,  nor  foftened  by  our  hu- 
mility. Sir  Benjamin  Keene, '  who  then  refided  at 
Madridy  was  interrogated  by  Carvajal  concerning 
the  vifit  intended  to  Pepys^  and  Falkland^  IJlands  in 
terms  of  great  jealoufy  and  difcontent ;  and  the  in- 
tended  expedition  was  reprefented,  if  not  as  a  direft 
violation  of  the  late  peace,  yet  as  an  aft  inconfiftent 
with  amicable  intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  pro- 
ftffions  of  mutual  kindnefs  which  then  paflfed  be- 
tween Sfem  and  England.  Keene  was  direfted  to 
pTMeft  ditt  nothing  more  than  mere  difcovery  was 
intended, '  and  that  no  fettlement  was  to  be  efta* 
bliihed.  The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  tliat  if  this 
was  a  voyage  of  wanton  curiofity,  it  might  be  gra- 
tified with  lefs  trouble,  for  he  was  willing  to  com* 
municate  whatever  was  known?  that  to  go  fo  far 
only  to  come  back,  was  no  reafonable  aft ;  and  it 
would  be  a  (lender  facriHce  to  peace  and  friendfliip 
to  omit  a  voyage  in  which  nothing  was  to  be 
gained :  that  if  we  left  the  places  as  we  found  them, 
the  voyage  was  ufclefs ;  and  if  we  took  pofleflionj 
it  was  a  hoftile  armament,  nor  could  we  expeft  that 
the  Spaniards  would  fuppofe  us  to  vifit  the  fouthern 
parts  oi  AmerUaotAy  from  curiofity,  after  the  fcheme 
propoled  by  the  author  of  AnJon\  voyage. 

When  once  we  had  difowned  all  purpofe  of  fet- 
dingt  it  is  aj^arcnt  that  we  could  not  defend  the 

propriety 
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propriety  of  our  expedition  by  arguments  equivalcn: 
to  dr^'^'-rs  objcftions.  The  miniftry  therefore 
difmilTeJ  :he  whole  defign,  but  no  declaration  wis 
reqv.ircd  bv  which  our  right  to  perfuc  it  hereafter 

K.vN-'i  ;>  x  i:;nc  Fjlkland'%  IJland  was  forgotten  or 
•v-; \vV.x\  till  the  condui*^  of  naval  affairs  was  in- 
)i  .  \v  .V  the  Earl  of  Egmont^  a  man  whofc  mind 
%  tv  \  ^4v:ous  and  ardent,  whofc  knowledge  was  ex- 
v^  'v*  a:Kl  whole  defigns  were  magnificent;  but 
>>  s*  *^-.ui  fomcwhat  vitiated  his  judgment  by  too 
v.^\   indulgence  of  romantick  projects  and    airy 

I  04\l    tgmoHt's   cagernefs    after   fomething   new 

v\s\. mined  him   to  make  inquiry  after  Falkland^ 

^K  1.,  Aiid  he  fent  out  Captain  Byrou,   who,  in  the 

X  .■  .»!ung  of  the  year  1765,  took,  he  fays,  a  formal 

^n»aU»iu)u  in  the  name  of  his  Britunniik  Majelly. 

I  he  i^ofTclTion  of  this  place  is,  according  to  Mr. 
X\-.i\  reprcfcntation,  no  dcfpicable  acquifiiion. 
\\k  connived  the  ifland  to  be  fix  or  fevcn  hundred 
\\\A.\  lound,  and  reprefenied  it  as  a  region  naked 
r».\-vd  of  wood,  bi:t  which,  if  that  defeft  were  fup- 
f»lud,  would  have  all  t!iat  nature,  almoft  all  that 
luxury  could  want.  The  harbour  he  found  capaci- 
ous and  fecure,  and  therefore  thought  it  worthy  of 
ihc  name  of  l-.^mcn!.  Of  water  t hire  was  no  want, 
4iid  the  grount!,  he  deltribed  as  having  all  the  ex- 
if  llencics  of  foil,  and  as  covered  with  antifcorbutick 
hrrbs,  the  reftoraiivcs  of  the  failor.  Provifion  was 
f afily  to  be  had,  for  they  killed  almoft  every  day  an 
hundred  geefc  to  each  (hip,  by  pelting  them  with 
lloncs.     Not  content  with  phyfick  ind  with  food, 

he 
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he  fearched  yet  deeper  for  the  value  of  the  new  do- 
minion. He  dug  in  queft  of  ore^  found  iron  in 
abundance,  aild  did  not  defpair  of  nobler  metals. 

A  country  thus  fertile  and  delightful,  fortunately 
found  where  none  would  have  expedted  it,  about  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  fouthern  latitude,  could  not  with- 
out great  fupinenefs  be  negleftcd.  Early  in  the 
next  year  {January  8,  1766)  Captain  Macbride  ar- 
rived at  Port  Egmonty  where  he  eredted  a  fmall 
blockhoufe,  and  ftationed  a  garrifon.  His  defcrip- 
lion  was  lefs  flattering.  He  found,  what  he  calls^ 
a  mafs  of  iflands  and  broken  lands,  of  which  the 
foil  was  nothing  but  a  bog,  with  no  better  profpedb 
than  that  of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  ftorms 
aknoft  perpetual.  Yet  this,  fays  he,  is  fummer^ 
and  if  the  winds  of  winter  hold  their  natural  pro- 
portion, thofe  who  lie  but  two  cables  length  from 
the  (bore,  mud  pafs  weeks  without  any  communi- 
cation with  it.  The  plenty  which  regaled  Mr.  Byron^ 
and  which  might  have  fupported  not  only  armies^ 
but  armies  of  Patagons,  was  no  longer  to  be  found. 
The  geefe  were  too  wife  to  day  when  men  violated 
their  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride^  crew  could  only 
now  and  then  kill  a  goofe  when  the  weather  would 
permit.  All  the  quadrupeds  which  he  met  there 
were  foxes,  fuppofed  by  him  to  have  been  brought 
upon  the  ice;  but  of  ufelefs  animals,  fuch  as  fea 
lions  and  penguins,  which  he  calls  vermin,  the 
number  was  incredible.  He  allows,  however,  that 
thofe  who  touch  at  thefe  iflands  may  find  geefe  and 
fnipes,  and  in  the  fummer  months,  wild  cellery  and 
forrel. 

No 
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No  token  was  fccn  by  cither,  of  any  (cctlement 
ever  made  upon  this  iOand,  and  Mr.  Machiii 
thought  hinfifelf  fo  fecure  from  hoft'tle  difturbancti 
chat  when  he  ere^ed  his  wooden  olockhoufc  he 
omitted  to  o{>cn  the  ports  and  loopholes. 

When  a  garrilon  was  Rationed  at  Peri  Egment^  it 
was  necelTary  to  try  what  fuftenance  the  ground 
could  be  by  culture  excited  to  produce.  A  garden 
was  prepared^  but  the  plants  that  fprung  up,  wi- 
thercd  away  in  immaturity.  Some  fir-feeds  were 
fown ;  but  though  this  be  the  native  tree  of  rugged 
climates,  the  young  firs  that  rofe  above  the  ground 
died  like  weaker  herbage.  The  cold  continued 
long,  and  (he  ocean  fcldom  was  at  reft. 

Cattle  fucceedcd  better  than  vegetables.  Goats, 
(heep,  and  hogs,  that  werttcarried  thither,  were 
found  to  thrive  and  increafe  as  in  other  places. 

Nil  mortaiibus  arduum  eft.  There  is  nothiog 
which  human  courage  will  not  undertake,  and  little 
that  human  patience  will  not  endure.  The  garrifoo 
lived  upon  FalklaMSs  IfiarJ,  (hrinking  from  the 
blaft,  and  ihuddering  at  the  billows. 

This  was  a  colony  which  could  never  become  in- 
deperident,  for  it  never  could  be  able  to  maintain 
itfclf.  The  neceffary  fupplies  were  annually  fent 
from  England,  at  an  expence  which  the  Admiralty 
began  to  think  would  not  quickly  be  repaid.  But 
Ihanie  of  Ud'crting  a  proje^,  and  unwillingnefs  to 
contend  with  a  proje&or  that  meant  well,  continued 
the  garrilon,  and  fupplied  it  with  regular  remittances 
of  (lores  and  provifion. 

That  of  which  we  were  almoft  weary  ourfelves, 
wc  did  not  expedl  any  one  to  envy  i  and  therefore 

fuppofcii 
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fuppofcd  that  we  fhould  be  permitted  to  refide  in 
FalklatJifs  IJland^  the  undifputed  lords  of  tempeft- 
beaten  barrennefs. 

But,  on  the  28 th  of  November  I769,  Captain 
Hunty  obfcrring  a  Spanijh  fchooner  hovering  about 
the  ifland  and  furveying  it,  fent  the  commander  a 
meflage,  by  which  he  required  him  to  depart.  The 
Spaniard  made  an  appearance  of  obeying,  but  in 
two  days  came  back  with  letters  written  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Port  Solidadj  and  brought  by  the  chief 
officer  of  a  fettlement  on  the  eaft  part  of  Falkland*^ 
Ifland. 

In  this  letter,  dated  MrJouina^  November  30,  the 
governor  complains,  that  Captain  HiO^,  when  he 
ordered  the  fchooner  to  depart,  affumcd  a  power  to 
which  he  could  have  rfo  pretenfions,  by  fending  an 
imperious  meflage  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  king  of 
Sfain*s  own  dominions. 

In  another  letter  fent  at  the  fame  time,  he  fup- 
pofes  the  Englijh  to  be  in  that  part  only  by  accident, 
and  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  the  firft  warning.  This 
letter  was  accompanied  by  a  prefent,  of  which,  fays 
he,  ////  be  neither  equal  to  my  deftre  nor  to  your  merit, 
you  muft  impute  the  deficiency  to  the  fituation  of  ut 
both. 

In  return  to  this  hoftile  civility.  Captain  Hunt 
warned  them  from  the  ifland,  which  he  claimed  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  as  belonging  to  the  Englijb  by 
right  of  the  firft  difcovery  and  the  firft  fettlement. 

This  was  an  affertion  of  more  confidence  than 
certainty.  The  right  of  difcovery  indeed  has  al- 
ready appeared  to  be  probable,  but  the  right  which 

priority 
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priority  of  fcttlement  coitfcrs  I  know  not  wbethcf 
we  yet  can  cftablifh. 

On  Dicemher  lo,  the  officer  fcnt  by  the  Governor 
of  Port  SoHdad  nude  three  protefts  againft  Captain 
Hunt  i  for  threatening  to  Bre  upon  him ;  for  oppofing 
his  entrance  into  Port  Egmont\  and  for  entering 
himfclf  into  Port  Solidad.  On  the  I2th  the  Go- 
vernor of  Port  Solidad  formally  warned  Captain 
liunt  to  leave  Port  Egmont^  and  to  forbear  the  navi- 
gation of  thefc  feaSj  without  permiflion  from  the 
king  of  Spain. 

To  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  by  repeating  his 
former  clym ;  by  declaring  that  his  orders  were  to 
keep  poflVapiioni  and  by  once  more  warning  the 
Spaniards  to  depart. 

The  next  month  produced  more  protefts  and 
more  replies,  of  which  the  tenor  was  nearly  the 
fame.  The  operations  of  fuch  harmlefs  enmity 
having  produced  no  effedl,  were  then  reciprocally 
difcontinued,  and  the  Englijh  were  left  for  a  time  to 
enjoy  the  pleafures  of  Falkland's  JJland  without  mo- 
leftation.  * 

This  tranquillity,  however,  did  not  laft  long.  A 
few  months  afterwards  {June  4,  1770)  the  Indnjhy^ 
a  Spanijb  frigate,  commanded  by  an  officer  whofe 
name  was  Madariaga,  anchored  in  Port  Egmcnt, 
bound,  as  was  faid,  for  Pert  Solidad,  and  reduced, 
by  a  paflage  from  Buatsi  /tyres  of  fifty-three  days, 
to  want  of  water. 

Three  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  entered 
die  port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  fuch  as  is  borne  by 
die  commander  of  a  naval  armament,  was  difplayed 

from 
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from  the  Induftry.  Captain  Farmer  of  the  Swift 
frigate,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  ordered  fhc 
crew  of  the  Swift  to  come  on  fhore,  and  affifl:  in  its 
defence ;  and  direfted  captain  Malt  by  to  bring  the 
Favourite  frigate,  which  he  commanded,  nearer  to 
the  land.  The  Spaniards  eafily  difcovcring  the  pur- 
pofe  of  his  motion,  let  him  know,  that  if  he  weighed 
his  anchor,  they  would  fire  upon  his  fhip ;  but  pay- 
ing no  regard  to  thefe  menaces,  he  advanced  towards 
the  ftiore.  The  Spanijh  fleet  followed,  and  two  (hots 
were  fired,  which  fell  at  a  diftance  from  him.  He 
then  fent  to  inquire  the  reafon  of  fuch  hoftility,  and 
was  told  that  the  (hots  were  intende4  only  as 
fignals. 

Both  the  Englijb  Captains  wrote  the  next  day  to 
Madariaga  the  Sfanifh  Commodore,  warning  him 
from  the  ifland,  as  from  a  place  which  the  Englijh 
held  by  right  of  difcovery. 

Aladariaga,  who  fcems  to  have  had  no  defire  of 
unneceflary  mifchicf,  invited  them  (7^?Je  9.)  to 
fend  an  officer  who  fliould  take  a  view  of  his  forces, 
that  they  might  be  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  re- 
fiflftnce,  and  do  that  without  compulfion  which  he 
was  upon  refufal  prepared  to  enforce. 

An  officer  was  fent,  who  found  fixteen  hundred 
men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-feven  cannon,  four 
mortars,  and  two  hundred  bombs.  The  fleet  con- 
fifted  of  five  frigates,  from  twenty  to  thirty  guns, 
which  were  now  ftationed  oppofite  to  the  Block- 
houfe. 

He  then  fent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in  which 
be  maintained  his  mailer's  right  to  the  whole  Afo- 
gellamck  region,  and  exhorted  the  Englijh  to  retire 

quietly 
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quietly  from  the  fctrfcment,  which  they  could  nth 
thtr  juftify  by  right,  nor  maintain  by  power. 

He  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  away 
whatever  they  were  defirous  to  remove,  and  pio- 
mifed  his  receipt  for  what  Ihould  be  left,  that  no 
lofs  might  be  fuffercd  by  them.  ] 

His  propofitions  were  expreflfed  in  terms  of  great  I 
civility  i  but  he  concludes  with  demanding  aa  | 
anfwer  in  fifteen  minutes.  i 

Having  while  he  was  writing  received  the  letters 
of  warning  written  the  day  before  by  the  Emgl^ 
Captains,  he  told  them,  that  he  thought  himfelf  able 
to  prove  the  king  q(  Spain  s  title  to  all  tho(e  coud- 
tricsj  but  that  this  was  no  time  for  verbal  alter* 
cations.  He  perfiiled  in  his  determination^  and 
allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for  an  anfwer. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain  Farmer^  that 
though  there  had  been  prefcribed  yet  a  Ihorter  tinne, 
he  Ihould  dill  refolutely  defend  his  charge;  that 
this,  whether  menace  or  force,  would  be  conGdered 
as  an  inl'ult  on  the  Britijb  flag,  and  that  fatisfaftioD 
would  certainly  be  required. 

On  the  next  day  {June  lo.)  MaJariaga  landed  his 
forces,  and  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  he  had  no 
bloody  conqueil.  The  Englijb  had  only  a  wooden 
blnckhoufe  built  at  If^colwub^  and  carried  in  pieces 
to  the  ifland,  with  a  fmall  battery  of  cannon.  To 
contend  with  obdinacy  had  been  only  to  lavifli  life 
w'.ihout  ul'c  or  hope.  After  the  exchange  of  a  very 
few  (huts,  a  capitulation  was  propofed. 

The  Spanijh  Commander  afted  with  moderation ; 

he  everted  little  of  the  conqueror;  what  he  had 

offered    before  the  attack^   he   granted  after  the 

a  vlAory  i 
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r&OTji  the  Englijb  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place 

with  every  honour,  only  their  departure  was  delayed 

bjr  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  twenty  days ;  and 

to  fccure  their  ftay,  the  rudder  of  the  Favourite  was 

taken  off.     What  they  dcfired  to  carry  away  they 

removed  without  moleftation;   and  of  what  they 

left  an  inventory  was  drawn,  for  which  the  Spanijb 

officer  by  his  receipt  promifed  to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  fo  fudden  and  fo  diftanr, 
die  Emglijb  nniniftry  could  not  poflibly  have  fuch 
nodce  as  might  enable  them  to  prevent  it.  The 
cotfiqueft,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  coft  but  three 
days;  for  the  Spaniards ^  either  fuppofing  the  gar* 
rifon  ftronger  than  it  was,  or  refolving  to  truft  no* 
thing  to  chance,  or  confidering  that,  as  their  force 
was  greater,  there  was  lefs  danger  of  bloodflied, 
came  with  a  power  that  made  refiftance  ridiculous^ 
and  at  once  demanded  and  obtained  poffeffion. 

The  firft  account  of  any  difcontent  expreffed  by 
the  Spaniards  was  brought  by  Captain  Huntj  who 
arriving  at  Plymontb  June  3,  1770,  informed  the 
Admiralty  that  the  ifland  had  been  claimed  in  De^ 
cemktr  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad. 

This  claim,  made  by  an  officer  of  fo  little  dignity^ 
without  any  known  direftion  from  his  fuperiors, 
could  be  confidered  only  as  the  zeal  or  officioufnefs 
of  an  individual,  unworthy  of  publick  notice,  or  the 
formality  of  remonftrance. 

In  Auguft  Mr.  Harris^  the  refident  at  Madrid, 
gave  notice  to  lord  IFeymoutb  of  an  account  newly 
brought  to  Cadiz,  that  the  Englijh  were  in  poffeflion 
of  Port  Cuizada,  the  fame  which  we  call  Pert  £g^ 
««/,  in  the  Magellanick  fea  5  that  in  January  they 
Vol.  X.  E  had 
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The  prioce  of  Mafferm^  m  his  fir*  conference 
with  the  Englijb  minifters  on  this  occafion,  owned 
that  he  bad  from  Madrid  received  intdtigence  that 
the  BMitiJb  bad  been  forcibly  expeBed  from  Falk^ 
imut%  IjUmd  by  BuaanUi^  the  governor  of  Bxems 
^frts,  witfaoat  any  particular  ofxlers  from  the  king 
of  ^^toor.  But  being  aflcedj  whether  in  his  mafter's 
mme  he  difarowed  Buc€arelir%  violence,  he  refufed 
10  aafwcf  without  direftiom 

The  fcene  of  negociation  was  now  removed  to 
Madrid^  and  in  September  Mr.  Harris  was  direAed 
CO  demand  from  GrimaUi  the  Spmtijk  minifter  the 
icftitunon  of  Falkland's  I/land,  and  a  diAvowal  of 
Bkccar^fs  hoftilities. 

It  was  to  be  expefted  that  Grimaldi  would  objedi 

16  m  Oar  own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered  die  Sya^ 

fdards  to  depart  iVom  the  fame  ifland.    To  this  it 

WIS  replied.  That  the  Englift^  forces  were  indeed 

di^eAed  to  warn  other  nations  away;  but  if  com** 

pUanoe  wete  refufed,  to  proceed  quietly  in  making 

Iheir  fettlMtient,  and  fulfer  the  fubjefts  of  whatever 

pcmer  to  remun  there  without  moleftation  •    By  pof- 

fefion  thus  taken,  there  was  only  a  difputabie  claim 

adVafM$d,  which  might  be  peaceably  and  regularly 

decided,  without  infult  and  without  force;  and  if 

die  Spamards  had  complained  at  the  Britijb  court, 

dieir  reafods  would  have  been  heard,  and  all  in* 

jEDrieA   redteflbd;    but  that,  by  prefuppoling   the 

juftice  of  their  own  tide,  and  having  recourfe  to 

arms,  without  any  previous  notice  or  remonftrance, 

they  had  violated  the  peace,  and  infulted  the  Sritiflb 

government i   and  therefore  it  was  cxpc6tcd  that 

£  2  fatisfaftion 
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I'acisfadlion  (hould  be  made  by  publick  difavoval 
and  immediate  reftitution. 

The  anfwer  of  Grimaldi  was  ambiguous  and  cokL 
He  did  not  allow  that  any  particular  orders  had 
been  given  for  driving  the  Engli/h  from  their  fettle- 
ment ;  but  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring,  that  fuch 
an  ejcdlion  was  nothing  more  than  the  fettlers  might 
have  expeded ;  and  that  Buccarclli  had  not,  in  his 
opinion,  incurred  any  blame,  as  the  general  in- 
junftions  to  the  jimerican  governors  were,  to  fufier 
no  incroachments  on  the  Spanijh  dominions. 

In  Oaobet  the  prince  of  Majferan  propofed  a  con- 
vention for  the  accommodation  of  differences  by 
mutual  concedlons,  in  which  the  warning  given  to 
the  Spaniards  by  Hunt  fliould  be  difavowcd  on  one 
fide,  and  the  violence  ufcd  by  Buccarclli  on  the 
other.  This  offer  was  confidered  as  little  lefs  than 
a  new  infult,  and  Grimaldi  was  told,  that  injury  re- 
quired  reparation  i  that  when  either  party  had  fuf- 
fcrtd  evident  wrong,  there  was  not  the  parity  fub- 
filling  which  is  implied  in  conventions  and  contracts  ^ 
that  we  confidered  ourfclves  as  openly  infulted,  and 
demanded  fatisfadion  plenary  and  unconditional. 

CrimclJi  affcAcd  to  wonder  that  we  were  not  yet 
aj^pcafcd  by  their  conccflions.  They  had,  he  faid, 
gjaiued  all  that  was  required ;  they  had  offered  to 
rcllore  the  ifland  in  the  (late  in  which  they  found  it ; 
but  hr  thought  tliat  they  likcwife  might  hope  for 
fume  regarii,  and  that  the  warning  fcnt  by  Hunt 
would  be  difavowcd. 

Mr.  Hiirris,  our  miniiler  at  Madrid,  infilled  that 
the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  unconditional  repa- 

rat  ion  J 
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latioflj  and  Grimaldi  delayed  his  anfwer  that  a 
council  might  be  called.  In  a  few  days  orders 
were  difpatched  to  prince  Majferatiy  by  which  he 
was  commiflioned  to  declare  the  king  o(  Spain's  rea- 
dinels  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  king  of  England^ 
in  ezpeftation  of  receiving  from  him  reciprocal  fa* 
tisfaftion^  by  the  difavowal,  fo  often  required,  of 
Hunt's  warning- 
Finding  the  Spaniards  difpofed  to  make  no  other 
acknowledgments,  the  Englijb  miniftry  confidered 
a  war  as  not  likely  to  be  long  avoided.  In  the  lat- 
ter end  of  November  private  notice  was  given  of 
their  danger  to  the  merchants  at  Cadiz^  and  the 
officers  abfent  from  Gibraltar  were  remanded  to 
their  pofts.  Our  Kaval  force  was  every  day  in- 
creafed,  and  we  ttoAc  no  abatement  of , our  original 
demand. 

The  obftinacy  of  the  Spanijb  court  ftill  continued, 
and  about  the  enil  of  the  year  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation was  fo  nearly  extinguifhed,  that  Mr.  Harris 
was  direfted  to  withdraw,  with'  the  ufual  forms, 
from  his  refidence  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmnefs  is 
commonly  fuccefsful ;  having  not  fwelled  our  firft 
requifition  with  any  fuperfluous  appendages,  we  had 
nothing  to  yield,  we  therefore  only  repeated  our 
firft  propofuion,  prepared  for  war,  though  defirous 
of  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  king  of 
France  difmilTcd   Choijeul  from   his  employments. 
.What  cffeft  this  revolution  of  the  French  court  had 
upon  the  Spanijh  counfels,  I  pretend  not  to  be  in- 
formed.    Choijeul  had  always  profeffcd  pacifick  dif- 

E  3  pofitions, 
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pofitionsj  nor  is  it  certain,  howerer  it  m«f  te 
fufpefted,  that  he  talked  in  difllbcnc  ftn  as  10  dV^ 
ferent  paitict. 

It  feennf  co  be  iknoft  the  uniTeifal  enror  of  hifli- 
riant  to  fuppofe  it  polictcalljr,  at  it  is  phjfiealf 
true,  that  twerj  tSitSt  has  a  proportionace  caafe. 
In  the  inanimate  a&ion  of  matter  upon  matter,  ike 
motion  produced  can  be  but  equal  to  the  force  of 
the  moving  power;    but  the  operations  of  life, 
whether  private  or  publick,  admit  ao  foch  lavs. 
The  caprices  of  voluntary  agents  laugh  at  calcola- 
tbn.    It  is  not  always  that  there  is  a  ftrong  reafoo 
for  a  great  event.    Obftinaey  and  flexibility,  ma- 
lignity  and  kindnefs,  give  place  alternately  to  each 
other,  and  the  reafon  of  thefe  viciflitudes,  however 
imporunt  may  be  the  confequences,  often  efcapet 
the  mind  in  which  the  change  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  Jmmsfj 
to  appear  in  the  SfMlJb  counfels,  had  any  other  caufe 
than  conviftion  of  the  impropriety  of  their  paft  con* 
duft,  and  of  the  danger  of  a  new  war,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  decide;  but  they  began,  whatever  was  the  rea« 
(on,  to  relax  their  haughtinefs,  and  Mr.  Hmrris*$ 
departure  wu  couiyermanded. 

The  demands  firft  made  by  EngUmd  were  ftill 
continued,  and  on  Jmmary  aid,  the  prince  of  Mtf^ 
/trim  delivered  a  declaration,  in  which  the  king  of 
Spain  di/avows  ibi  vioUnt  enterfrije  of  Bucc^relli^ 
and  promifes  /#  njtort  the  p$ri  and  f§r$  tailed  Eg- 
nnont,  fiUh  all  ibc  ariiJlaj  and  ^cni,  acccrdiag  i§ 
iki  inveuicry. 

To  this  promife  of  rcfticution  is  fuhjoined  thu 
tbis  iagaiimtnt  t$  reftort  Port  Egrnont,  cannet^  mr 

Qngbi 
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[ 

1  1^  »  M)f  wyito  €^€9  ibeq§ui/lUn  cfibiprUr  right 

ijmreiffitj  of  the  Malouine  wtb€rmfe  eaUed  Falk* 
Ind'i  lOonds. 

This  conceffion  was  accepted  by  the  Earl  of 

hdifiri^  who  declared  on  the  part  of  his  inafter^ 

Alt  the  prince  of  Maffir^m  being  atithorized  by 

Us  catholick  majefty,  to  offer  in  kis  migejfy's  tume^ 

io  tbi  king  of  Great  Britain^  afatirfaBionfor  ibo  iU'- 

jarj  done  bim  bf  dijpojpfffing  bim  of  Port  Egmont, 

sod  haying  figned  a  declaration  exprefliog  that  his 

catholick    majefty  iifavows   ibi  exfidiiion  againfi 

Bart  Egmoor,  and  engages  to  reftore  it  in  the  ftate 

lA  which  ic  fiood  before  the  10th  of  June  17709  bis 

Britannick  m^jefiy  will  look  tipam  tbefoid  docUraiion^ 

fogobor  miib  tbo  full  ferformmce  of  the  ei^Mgemini  om 

^kefariofbiscatbolicknugefij^  ms  mjMiisfd&ionforibi 

hgmj  done  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Thb  is  all  that  was  originally  demanded.  The 
nyrdifion  is  difavowed,  and  the  ifland  is  reftored. 
AiriDJiiry  is  acknowledged  by  die  recepdon  of  Lord 
lUcbford's  paper,  who  twice  mcndons  the  word  i»- 
mry  and  twice  the  woTd/otisfaSion. 

The  Spaniards  have  ftipulased  that  the  grant  of 
poficflion  fliall  not  preclude  the  queftion  of  prior 
right,  a  queftion  which  we  fliall  probably  make  no 
hafte  to  difcufs,  and  a  right  of  which  no  fonnal  re- 
Ggnation  was  ever  required.  This  referve  has  fup- 
plied  matter  for  much  clamour,  and  perhaps  the 
Englifif  miniftry  would  have  been  better  pleafed  had 
she  declaration  been  without  it.  But  when  we  have 
obtained  all  that  was  aflced,  why  Ihould  we  com- 
plain that  we  have  not  more  ?  When  the  pofleflion 
is  conceded^  where  is  the  evil  that  the  right,  which 
£  4  that 
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that  conceffion  fuppofes  to  be  merely  hy jothctical, 
h  referred  to  the  Gmk  calends  for  t  future  dtfqoifi* 
tion?  Were  the  SwiiTurs  lefs  free  or  left  fecurc^ 
becaufe  after  their  defeftion  from  the  houfe  of 
Aufiria  they  had  never  been  declared  independcoi 
before  the  treaty  of  tVeftpbalia  ?  Is  the  king  of 
Frana  lefs  a  fovereign  becaufe  the  king  of  EMglmd 
partakes  his  title  ? 

If  fovereignty  implies  undifputed  right,  fcarce 
any  prince  is  a  fovereign  through  his  whole  do* 
minions;  if  fovereignty  confifts  in  this,  that  no  fu«  | 
perior  is  acknowledged,  our  king  reigns  at  Pm 
Fgmoni  with  fovereign  authority.  Almoft  every 
new  acquired  territory  is  in  fome  degree  contro* 
vertible,  and  till  the  controverfy  is  decided,  a  cerm 
very  difficult  to  be  fixed,  all  that  can  be  had  is  real 
poflfcfllon  and  aftual  dominion. 

This  furely  is  a  fufiicient  anfwer  to  the  feudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  leflening  that 
fplendour  of  character  which  once  illuminated  the 
kingdom,  then  dazzled,  and  afterwards  inflamed 
it;  and  for  whom  it  will  be  happy  if  the  nation 
(hall  at  laft  difmifs  him  to  namelefs  obfcurity  with 
that  equipoifc  of  blame  and  praife  which  Cmmeilh 
allows  to  Ricblieu^  a  man  who,  I  think,  had  much 
of  his  merit,  and  many  of  his  faults. 

Chjcun  par  If  a  fin  gre  it  a  ^rand  CarJlmal^ 

Mais  pour  mcl  ji  »*/»  dirai  rien  ; 
//  m*  a  fait  trop  dt  hitn  pzur  r-  dirt  du  mal^ 

11  fn  a  fait  ir:p  di  mat  piur  tn  dire  du  hien. 

To  pufli  advantages  too  far  is  neither  generous 
nor  jull.     Had  wc  infilled  on  a  conccfllon  of  ante* 

cedent 
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cedent  rights  it  may  not  miA>ecome  m,  either  as 
noralifts  or  politicians^  to  confider  what  Grimaldi 
could  hayc  anfwered.    We  have  already^  he  might 
\    kj^^  granted  you  the  whole  effe£t  of  rights  and 
\   kave  not  denied  you   the  name.     We  have  not 
t    Dud  that  the  right  was  ours  before  this  conceflionj 
but  only  that  what  right  we  had,  is  not  by  this 
conceifion  vacated.     We  have  now  for  more  than 
two  centuries  ruled  large  trafts  of  the  jimericam 
continent,  by  a  claim  which  perhaps  is  valid  only 
upon  this  confidcratiqn,  chat  no  power  can  produce 
a  better  i  by  the  right  of  difcovery  and  prior  fct- 
tlement.     And  by  fuch  titles  almoft  all  the  do* 
minions  of  the  earth  are  holdcn,  except  that  their 
original  is  beyond  memory,  and  greater  obfcurity 
gives  them  greater  veneration.     Should  we  allow 
this  plea  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabrick  of  our 
empire  ihakes  at  the  foundation.     When  you  fup- 
pofc  yourfelves  to  have  firft  dcfcricd  the  difputed 
ifland,  you  fuppofe  what  you   can  hardly  prove. 
We  were  at  Icaft  the  general   difcoverers  of  the 
Magellanick  region,  and  have  hitherto  held  it  with 
all  its  adjacencies.     The  juflice  of  this  tenure  the 
world  has  hitherto  admitted,  and  yourfelves  at  leaft 
tacitly    allowed  it,   when  about  twenty  years  ago 
you  deGfted  from  your  purpofed  expedition,  and 
exprefsly  difowned  any  defign   of  fettling,  where 
you  are  now  not  content  to  fettle  and  to  reign, 
without  extorting  fuch   a   confeffion    of    original 
right,  as  may  invite  every  other  nation  to  follow 
you. 

To  confiderations  fuch  as  thcfe,  it  is  reafonable 
to  impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards^  from  which 
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the  imporcaiice  of  thU  ifland  is  rerred  bj  Jtmkh 
one  of  the  few  writers  of  his  dcfpicabk  hBSm 
whofe  nsme  does  not  difgrtce  the  page  of  %a  f^ 
ponenc.  The  value  of  the  thing  difputed  1M7  It 
vciy  different  to  him  that  gains  and  him  that  Mb 
it.  The  Sj^mmrds,  by  yielding  FslklMi'%  I/kd^ 
have  admitted  a  precedent  f  what  they  think  dK 
croachmenti  hare  fufiered  a  breach  to  be  made  it 
the  outworks  of  their  empire;  and,  notwithftaadiog 
the  referre  of  prior  right,  have  fufiered  a 
exception  to  die  prefcriptive  tentire  of  their 
territories. 

Such  is  the  lofs  of  Spain  i  let  us  now  compKette 
profit  of  Briiam.  We  have,  by  obtaining  a  dif- 
avowal  of  Buccarilir%  expedition,  and  a  tcttmcioa 
of  our  fettlement,  mainuined  the  honour  of  tht 
crown,  and  the  fuperiority  of  our  influence.  Be* 
yond  this  what  have  we  acquired  ?  What,  but  a 
bleak  and  gloomy  folitude,  an  idand  thrown  aSdt 
from  human  ufe,  ftormy  in  winter,  and  barren  is 
fummer  1  an  ifland  which  not  the  fouthern  favagea 
have  dignified  with  habitation;  where  a  garrifbtt 
muft  be  kept  in  a  ftate  that  contemplates  with  envy 
the  exiles  of  Siberia  %  of  which  the  expence  will  be 
perpetual,  and  the  ufe  only  occafional  1  and  irhlcht 
if  fortune  fmile  upon  our  labours,  may  become  a 
ncft  of  fmugglcrs  in  peace,  and  in  war  the  refuge 
of  future  Biiccaniers.  To  all  this  the  government 
has  now  given  ample  attcftation,  for  the  ifland 
has  been  Hncc  abandoned,  and  perhaps  wu  kept 
only  to  quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not 
then  wholly  concealed,  of  quitting  it  in  a  (hort 
time. 

This 
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This  is  the  Cvuuwy  of  which  we  have  now  pofleC* 
tm,  and  of  which  a  numerous  party  pretends  to 
"w^k  that  we  had  murdered  choufands  for  the  titular 
ftreirigocy.    To  charg    any  men  with  fuch  mad* 
Sffi,  approaches  to  an  accufation  defeated  by  its 
era  inciedibility.    As  they  have  been  long  ac*^ 
anralating  falfehoods^  it  is  poflible  that  they  are 
40V  only  adding  another  to  the  heap,  and  that  they 
do  noc  mean  all  that  they  profefs.    But  of  this  fac* 
lioa  what  evil  may  not  be  credited?  They  have 
UAerto  (hewn  no  virtue,  and  very  little  wit,  be- 
yond that  miichievous  cunning  for  which  it  is  held 
bf  fUi  that  children  may  be  hanged. 

As  war  is  the  laft  of  remedies,  cmila  prius  tgn^ 
taaJU^  all  lawful  expedients  muft  be  ufed  to  avoid 
k.  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is  furely  the 
duty  of  thofe  whofe  ftation  intrufts  them  with  the 
care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from  their  charge. 
There  are  difeafes  of  animal  nature  which  nothing 
but  amputation  can  remove  1  fo  there  may,  by  the 
depravation  of  human  paffions,  be  fometimes  a 
gangrene  in  coUedive  life  for  which  fire  and  the 
(word  are  the  neceflary  remedies ;  but  in  what  can 
fldll  or  caution  be  better  (hewn  than  preventing 
ibch  dreadful  operations,  while  there  is  yet  room 
fer  gentler  methods  \ 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolnefs  and  indiffer- 
ence the  greater  part  of  mankind  fee  war  com- 
menced. Thofe  that  hear  of  it  at  a  diftance,  or 
read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  prefcntcd  its 
evils  to  their  minds,  confidcr  it  as  little  more  than 
a  fplcndid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  bat- 
tle, and  a  triumph.     Some  indeed  mufl  perilh  in 

iiic 
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the  moft  fuccefsful  fields  but  they  die  upon  cbe-M 
of  honour,  refign  ibeir  lives  amidft  u^  jys  $f  cMh 
queft^  and,  filled  with  England'/  glory,  JmiU  im  dnAJ 

The  life  of  a  modern  foldicr  is  ill  reprefemed  bf 
heroick  fidion.  War  has  means  of  deftnidin 
more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the  fwoid. 
Of  the  ihoufands  and  ten  thoufands  that  periflied  i 
our  late  contefts  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  fmall 
part  ever  felt  the  ftroke  of  an  enemy;  the  reft 
langui(hed  in  tents  and  (hips,  amidft  damps  and 
pucrefaflion ;  pale,  torpid,  fpir i clefs,  and  hdplcft) 
gafping  and  groaning,  unpiticd  among  men,  made 
obdurate  by  long  continuance  of  hopelels  mifovys 
and  were  at  laft  whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into 
the  ocean,  without  notice  and  without  remem- 
brance. By  incommodious  encampments  and  un« 
wholefome  ftations,  where  courage  is  ufelefs,  and 
cnterprife  impracticable,  fleets  are  filently  difpeo- 
pled,  and  armies  fluggifhly  melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhaufted,  for  the 
moft  part  with  little  effeft.  The  wars  of  civilized 
nations  make  very  flow  changes  in  the  fyftem  of 
empire.  The  publick  perceives  fcarcely  any  altera- 
tion but  an  increafe  of  debt;  and  the  few  in* 
dividuals  who  are  bencfltcd,  are  not  fuppofed  to 
have  the  clearcft  right  to  their  advantages.  If  he 
that  fliared  the  danger  enjoyed  the  profit,  and  after 
bleeding  in  the  battle  grew  rich  by  the  victory, 
he  might  flicw  his  gains  without  envy.  But  at 
the  condufion  of  a  ten  years  war,  how  are  we  re- 
co-.npcnfcd  Tor  the  death  of  multitudes  and  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  fud- 
den  glories  of  paymaftcrs  and  agents,  contractors 

and 
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aodcommiflaries,  whofe  equipages  fhine  like  me* 
leorSy  and  whofe  palaces  rife  like  exhalations  ? 

Thefe  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  labourt 
•r  hazard,  are*  growing  rich  as  their  country  is  im* 
povcriihed ;  they  rejoice  when  obftinacy  or  ambi- 
non  adds  another  year  to  flaughter  and  devaftation; 
ttd  laugh  froqi  their  de(k$  at  bravery  and  fcience; 
lAile  they  arc  adding  figure  to  figure,  and  cipher 
to  cipher,  hoping  for  a  new  contrad  from  a  new 
armament,  and  computing  the  profits  of  a  fiege  or 
uxnpeft. 

Thofc  who  fuffer  their  minds  to  dwell  on  thefe 
Goofiderations  will  think  it  no  great  crime  in  the 
miniftry  that  they  have  not  fnatched  with  eagernefs 
the  firft  opportunity  of  rufhing  into  the  field,  when 
they  were  able  to  obtain  by  quiet  negociation  all  the 
real  good  that  victory  could  have  brought  us. 

Of  viftory  indeed  every  nation  is  confident  before 
the  fword  is  drawn;  and  this  mutual  confidence 
produces  that  wantonnefs  of  bloodlhcd  that  has  (b 
trften  defolated  the  world.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
of  contradiftory  opinions  one  muft  be  wrong,  and 
the  hiftory  of  mankind  does  not  want  examples  that 
may  teach  caution  to  the  daring,  and  moderation  to 
the  proud. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blafted  by  conde^ 
Icending  to  inquire,  whether  we  might  not  pofllbly 
grow  rather  lefs  than  greater  by  attacking  Spain  ? 
Whether  we  fliould  have  to  contend  with  Spain 
alone,  whatever  has  been  promifed  by  our  patriots, 
may  very  reafonably  be  doubted.  A  war  declared 
for  the  empty  found  of  an  ancient  title  to  a  Magel- 
lanick  rock,  would  raife  the  indignation  of  the  earth 

againft 
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sgainft  us.  Theie  encrotchert  on  the  wmfte  oTm^ 
cure,  (ays  our  ally  the  R^fian^  if  they  fecceed  il 
their  firft  efibrt  of  ufufpadoo,  will  make  war  opoa 
ua  for  a  tide  to  Kmykkatjeha.  Thefe  univcrial  k^ 
tleri»  fays  our  ally  the  DMi,  will  ia  a  fliort  tarn 
fettle  upon  Grunhmd^  and  a  Beet  win  batter  C^m- 
higm^  till  we  are  inlling  to  coofefs  jhat  it  atw^s 
was  their  own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  pofflble  that  aaf 
power  flioukl  fiivoiir  us,  and  it  is  very  likely  thsi 
fome  would  oppofe  us.    The  French^  we  are  ttU, 
arc  otherwife  employed;  the  contefts  between  die 
king  of  Frmu§  and  his  own  fubjefts  are  fuflkieat  id 
withhold  him  from  fupporting  Sfam.   But  who  dm 
not  know  that  a  foreign  war  has  often  puc  a  ftop  co 
civil  diicords?  It  withdraws  die  attention  of  the 
publick  from  domeftick  grievaneesy  and  aSbvds  op* 
portunities  of  difmiffing  the  turbulent  and  rcftlefr  to 
diftant  employments.    The  Spsaturds  have  alwajfft 
an  argument  of  irrefiftible  perfuafion.    If  Fnmm 
will  not  fupport  them  agiinft  Et^kmd^  they  will 
ftrcngthen  EMgiaml  zg^n&,  Framt. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  ipeculadoo^ 
and  fuppole  that  we  are  so  engage  with  ^ 
with  SfMM  alone;  it  is  not  even  yet  very 
that  much  advantage  will  be  gained.  SpmB  is  not 
eafily  vulnerable ;  her  kingdom,  by  the  lofa  or  cefi» 
flon  of  many  fragmenu  of  dominion,  is  beeome 
iblid  and  compaft.  The  Sfstriards  have  indeed  no 
fleet  able  to  oppofe  us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour 
aAual  oppofition;  they  will  flmt  them(elvea  up  ia 
their  own  territories,  and  let  us  exhauft  our  feamm 
in  a  hopelefft  fiege*    They  will  give  commiffions  to 

privateers 
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frir4teers  of  every  nation^  who  will  prey  upon  our 
modiants  without  polfibility  of  reprifal.     If  they 
ihiok  their  plate  fleet  in  danger^  they  will  forbid 
it  10  fet  (ail,  and  live  a  while  upon  the  credit  of 
Qtafure  which  all  Europe  knows  to  be  fafes  and 
vhicha  if  our  obftinacy  ihould  continue  till  they 
Oa  no  longer  be  without  it,  will  be  conveyed  to 
(hem  with  fecrecy  and  fecurity  by  our  natural  ene- 
mies the  Frencby  or  by  the  Dutch  our  natural  allies. 
But  the  whole  continent  of  Sfanijb  Amerita  will 
lie  open  to  invafion ;  we  ihall  have  nothing  to  da 
\fat  march  into  thefe  wealthy  regions,  and  make 
dbctr  prcient  maftcrs  confefs  that  they  were  always 
ion  by  ancient  right.     We  Ihall  throw  brafs  and 
MD  out  of  our  houfcs,  and  nothing  bi}t  filver  wiU 
be  Icea  among  us. 

All  this  is  very  deHrable,  but  it  is  not  certain  thai: 
it  can  be  eafily  attained.  Large  trads  of  Amtrica 
ffcre  added  by  the  laft  war  to  the  BrUi/b  dominions^ 
Imt,  ijf  the  faction  credit  their  own  yl^^//^^  they  were 
ooaquered  in  Germany.  They  at  beft  are  only  the 
barren  parts  of  the  continent,  the  refufe  of  the 
evlier  adventurers,  which  the  French,  who  came 
laft,  had  taken  only  as  better  than  nothing. 

Agatnft  the  Sfanijb  dominions  we  have  never 
lutbertp  been  able  to  do  much.  A  few  privateers 
have  grown  rich  at  their  expence^  but  no  fcheme  of 
conqueft  has  yet  been  fuccefsfuU  They  are  de« 
fended  not  by  walls  mounted  with  cannons  which 
by  cannons  may  be  battered,  but  by  the  ftorms  of 
the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the  land,  by  the  flames 
of  calenture  and  blafts  of  peltilence. 

la 
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In  the  reign  cX  Elizabeth^  the  favourite  period  of 
Ettglijb  greatnefs,  no  enterprifes  againft  AmericM  had 
any  other  confequencc  than  that  of  extending  £i{/^ 
navigation.  Here  Cavendijb  periflied  after  all  hit 
hazards ;  and  here  Drake  and  Hawkins^  great  as  dicf 
were  in  knowledge  and  in  fame^  having  promifd 
honour  to  themfelves  and  dominion  to  the  country, 
funk  by  defperation  and  mifery  in  diflionourablc 
graves. 

During  the  proteftorfliip  of  Cromwell^  a  time  of 
which  the  patriotick  tribes  ftill  more  ardently  dcCre 
the  return,  the  Spanijb  dominions  were  again  at« 
tempted;  but  here,  and  only  here,  the  fortune  of 
Cromwell  made  a  paufe.  His  forces  were  driven 
from  Hj/paniola,  his  hopes  of  poflTcning  the  H^e/l 
Indies  vaniflicd,  and  Jamaica  was  taken,  only  that 
the  whole  expedition  might  not  grow  ridiculous. 

The  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered, 
where  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  faw  their  in* 
vaders  deftroyed  by  the  hoftility  of  the  elements  j 
poifoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by  the  dews; 
where  every  hour  fwept  away  battalions  j  and  in  the 
three  days  that  paflTed  between  the  defcent  and  ie« 
embarkation,  half  an  army  perifhed. 

In  the  laft  war  the  Havanna  was  taken,  at  what 
expence  is  too  well  remembered.  May  my  countrf 
be  never  curfed  with  fuch  another  conqueft! 

Thefe  inilances  of  mifcarriage,  and  thefe  argu« 
ments  of  difficulty,  may  perhaps  abate  the  military 
ardour  of  the  Publick.  Upon  the  opponents  of  the 
government  their  operation  will  be  different;  thef 
wi(h  for  war,  but  not  for  conqueft;  viftory  would 
defeat  their  pur|>orcs  equally  with  peace,  hecaufc 

prof^xr;:/ 
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profperity  would  naturally  continue  truft  in  thofe 
bods  which  had  ufcd  it  fortunately.  The  patriots 
gndfied  thcmfelrcs  with  cxpedations  that  fomc 
fiiiftrous  accident^  or  erroneous  conduct,  might 
ififfufe  difcontent  and  inflame  malignity.  Their 
hope  is  malevolence,  and  their  good  is  evil* 
•  Of  their  zeal  for  their  country  We  have  already 
kul  a  fpccimen.  While  they  were  terrifying  the 
nation  with  doubts  whether  it  was  any  longer  to 
ezifti  while  they  reprefented  invafive  armies  as 
boreriflg  in  the  clouds,  and  hoftile  fleets  as  emer- 
^ag  from  the  deeps  5  they  obftrufted  our  levies  of 
eamen,  and  cmbarraffed  our  endeavours  of  defence. 
>f  fuch  men  he  thinks  with  unnecelTary  candour 
who  docs  not  believe  them  likely  to  have  promoted 
he  mifcarriage  which  they  defired,  by  intimidating 
Kir  troops  or  betraying  our  counfels.' 

It  is  confidered  as  an  injury  to  the  Publick  by 
hofe  fanguinary  (tatefmen,  that  tliough  the  fleet 
las  been  refitted  and  manned,  yet  no  hoftilities 
ia¥C  followed  j  and  they  who  fat  wifhing  for  mifery 
m^  flaughter  are  difappointed  of  their  pleafure. 
tut  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war,  it  is  the  end  likewife 
if  preparations  for  war;  and  he  may  be  juflly 
lanted  down  as  the  enemy  of  mankind,  that  can 
hafe  to  fnatch  by  violence  and  bloodfhed^  what 
^ntler  means  can  equally  obtain. 

The  nvniflry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to 
irovoke  an  enemy,  left  ill  fuccefs  fhould  difcredit 
od  difplacc  them.  I  hope  that  they  had  better 
caibns;  that  they  paid  fome  regard  to  equity  and 
umanity;  and  confidered  themfelves  as  entrufted 
rich  the  fafety  of  their  fellow -fubjedts,  and  as  the 
Vot.  X.  F  dcftroyers 
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dcftroyers  of  all  that  fhould  be  fuperfluooSf 
fla^ughccred.  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  their  0 
fafcty  had  fomc  influence  on  their  condud,  dKf 
will  not^  however,  fink  to  a  level  with  their  ene- 
mies. Though  the  motive  might  be  felfilh,  tk 
z&  was  innocent.  They  who  grow  rich  by  ail- 
miniftering  phyfick,  are  not  to  be  numbered  vid 
them  that  get  money  by  difpenfing  poifon.  If ihcfj 
maintain  power  by  harmlcflhefs  and  peace^  dicf 
mud  for  ever  be  at  a  great  dillance  from  nifiani 
who  would  gain  it  by  mifchicf  and  confufion.  The 
watch  of  a  city  may  guard  it  for  hire  i  but  art  wcU 
employed  in  proiefling  it  from  thofe  who  lie  in  wu 
to  fire  the  (Ircets  and  rob  the  houfes  amidft  the  con- 
flagration. 

An  unfuccefsful  war  would  undoubtedly  han 
had  the  cflccl:  which  the  enemies  of  the  miniftry  b 
earneftly  dcfire ;  for  who  could  have  fuftaincd  the 
difgrace  of  folly  ending  in  misfortune?  But  had 
wanton  invafion  undefervcdly  profpered,  had  Fslk* 
land's  IJl.irJ  been  yielded  unconditionally  with 
every  right  jrior  and  poflcrior;  though  the  rabble 
mi[;h.c  have  flioutcJ,  and  the  windows  have  blazed, 
yet  thole  wlio  know  tlic  value  of  life,  and  the  ua- 
ciTtainry  of  publick  credit,  would  have  murmu;td, 
]HTh.ips  unhcarc!|  at  the  Increafc  of  our  debt  and  cfac 

Tr.'N  tiiiril  of  blood,  however  the  vifible  pro- 
n^utcrs  of  k  Jition  may  think  it  convenient  to  (brink 
tViJin  the  accurarion,  is  loudly  avowed  by  JmmiMSp 
v\c  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much  of  in 
pridr,  and  fume  of  its  popularity.  Of  Jmmms  ic 
cannot  be  laid,  as  of  Vlyjfes^  that  he  fcacccrs  annbU 
«  guous 
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us  expreflions  among  the  vulgar  j  for  he  cries 
)ck  without  refcrve,  and  endeavours  to  let  flip 
dogs  of  foreign  or  of  civil  war,  ignorant 
her  they  are  going,  and  carclefs  what  may  be 
rprcy. 

tnius  has  fometimcs  made  his  fatire  felt,  but  let 
injudicious  admiration  miftake  the  venom  of 
[haft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  fome- 
s  fported  with  lucky  malice  ^  but  to  him  that 
ws  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  farcaftick 
maflc.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the  Giant-* 
r  in  a  coat  of  darknefs,  he  may  do  much  mif- 
f  with  little  ftrength.  Novelty  captivates  the 
rficial  and  thoughtlefs ;  vehemence  delights 
difcontented  and  turbulent.  He  that  contra- 
\  acknowledged  truth  will  always  have  an  audi- 
\i  he  that  vilifies  eftabliftied  authority  will  al* 
\  find  abettors. 

tnius  burfl:  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impu« 
«  which  has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world  be* 
>  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  monfter 
€S  a  ihow.  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his 
y  by  impenetrable  fecrecy,  he  had  nothing  to 
bat  but  truth  and  juftice,  enemies  whom  he 
ITS  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at 
ty  td  indulge  himfelf  in  all  the  -immunities  of 
[ibility ;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been 
1 5  out  of  the  reach  of  Ihame,  he  has  been  con- 
it.  As  a  rhetorician,  he  has  had  the  art  of  per- 
ing  when  he  feconded  deflre  -,  as  a  reafoner,  he 
convinced  thofe  who  had  no  doubt  before  ;  as  a 
alift,  he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  difgrace; 
as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  in- 
F  2  t\Ax\ 
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fults  on  the  high.  Finding  fedition  afccndant^  he 
has  been  able  to  advance  it;  finding  the  nitk 
combuftible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflanne  it.  Let 
vs  abftrad  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  infolencti 
and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy  the  fympathctick 
favour  of  plebeian  malignity  ;  I  do  not  fay  that  \ 
Ihall  leave  him  nothing}  the  caufe  that  I  defcad 
fcorns  the  help  of  falfehood  j  but  if  wc  leave  hia 
only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praife  ? 

It  is  not  by  his  livelinefs  of  imagery,  his  pun- 
gency  of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allufion,  that 
he  detains  the  cits  of  London^  and  the  boors  of  Afitf- 
dlefex.  Of  ftyle  and  fentiment  they  take  no  cogni- 
zance. They  admire  him  for  virtues  like  their  own, 
for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of  outrage,  for 
rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of  falfehood.  The 
fupporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  feel  no  niceties  of 
compofition,  nor  dexterities  of  fophiftry ;  their 
faculties  are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawi  of 
Bilks i  or  barbarity  of  Beckford^  but  they  are  cold 
that  Junius  is  on  their  fide,  and  they  are  therefore 
fure  that  Junius  is  infallible.  Thofe  who  know  ooc 
whither  he  would  lead  them,  rcfolve  to  follow  him; 
and  thofe  who  cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he 
means  rebellion. 

Junius  is  an  unufual  phenomenon,  on  which  (bme 
have  gazed  with  wonder  and  fome  with  terrour,  but 
wonder  and  terrour  are  tranfitory  paflions.  He  will  fooo 
be  more  clofely  viewed  or  more  attentively  examined, 
and  what  folly  has  taken  for  a  comet  that  from  its 
flaming  hair  (hook  pedilence  and  war,  inquiry  will 
find  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  vapours  of  pu- 
trefying democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by  the 

eflfer« 
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rflfcnrcfccncc  of  intcrcft  ftruggling  with  conviftionj 
irhich  after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog» 
rill  leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regard  it. 

Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  ftyle  of  Junius 
ccure  from  criticifm,  though  his  expreffions  arc 
iften  triee^  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  fliould  never 
lave  ftationed  him  where  he  has  placed  himfelf, 
lad  I  not  rated  him  by  his  morals  rather  than  his 
acuities.  What,  fays  Pcfe,  mull  be  the  prieft, 
irhere  a  monkey  is  the  God?  What  muft  be  the 
Inidge  of  a  party  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes 
lod  Crojby^  SawMdgc  ^nd  ^own/end? 

Jmim  knows  his  own  meaning  and  can  therefore 
ell  it.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  miniftry,  he  fees 
hem  growing  hourly  ftronger.  He  knows  that  a 
rar  at  once  unjuft  and  unfuccefsful  would  have 
rertainly  difplaced  them,  and  is  therefore,  in  his 
«al  for  his  country,  angry  that  war  was  not  unjuft- 
J  made,  and  unfuccefsfully  conduced.  But  there 
ic  others  whofc  thoughts  are  lefs  clearly  exprefledj 
ind  whofe  fchemes  perhaps  are  lefs  confequentially 
ligcfted  i  who  declare  that  they  do  not  wiih  for  a 
upture^  yet  condemn  the  miniftry  for  not  doing 
hat,  by  which  a  rupture  would  naturally  have  been 
nade. 

If  one  party  refolves  to  demand  what  the  other 
eiblves  to  refufe,  the  difpute  can  be  determined 
mly  by  arbitration  ;  and  between  powers  who  have 
10  common  fuperiour^  there  is  no  other  arbitrator 
han  the  fword. 

Whether  the  miniftry  might  not  equitably  have 

lemanded  more,  is  not  worth   a  queftion.     The 

itmofl:  exertion  of  right  is  always  invidious,  and 

F  3  vhcr^ 
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where  claims  are  not  eaPily  determinable  is  alwajfi 
dangerous.  We  adced  all  that  was  iiKeflary,  aod 
perfifted  in  our  Brft  claim  without  mean  recefljon, 
or  wanton  aggravation.  The  Spaniards  found  m 
refolute,  and  complied  after  a  (hort  ftruggle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  miniftry  is,  that  they  hxn 
found  the  means  of  avoiding  their  own  ruin ;  b« 
the  charge  againft  them  is  multifarious  and  con- 
fufed,  as  will  happen,  when  malice  and  difcontent 
are  afhamed  of  their  complaint.  The  paft  and  the 
future  are  complicated  in  the  cenfure.  Wc  have 
heard  a  tumultuous  clamour  about  honour  and 
rights,  injuries  and  infults,  the  Britijb  flag,  and 
the  Favourite's  rudder,  Buccarelns  condud,  and 
Grimaldi's  declarations,  the  Manilla  ranfom^  delap 
and  reparation. 

Through  the  whole  argument  of  the  faftion  runs 
the  general  error,  that  our  fettlement  on  Falkland'i 
JJland  was  not  only  lawful  but  unqueilionable;  that 
our  right  was  not  only  certain  but  acknowledged  \ 
and  that  the  equity  of  our  condudl  was  fuch,  chat 
the  Spaniards  could  not  blame  or  obdruA  it  withoot 
combating  their  own  conviftion,  and  oppofing  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind. 

If  once  it  be  difcovered  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Spaniards^  our  fettlement  was  ufurped,  our 
claim  arbitrary,  and  our  conduA  infolent,  all  that 
has  happened  will  appear  to  follow  by  a  natural 
concatenation.  Doubts  will  produce  difputes  and 
difquifition,  difquifition  requires  delay,  and  delay 
caufes  inconvenience* 

Had  the  Spanijb  government  immediately  yielded 
OQCondidonally  all  that  was  requiredj  we  might 

have 
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have  been  fatisficd ;  but  what  would  Europe  have 
judged  of  their  fubmiflion  ?  That  they  fhrunk  be- 
fore us  as  a  conquered  people,  who  having  lately 
yielded  to  our  arms,  were  now  conipelled  to  facri- 
ficc  to  our  pride.  The  honour  of  the  Publick  is 
indeed  of  high  importance;  but  we  muft  remember 
that  we  have  had  to  tranfaft  with  a  mighty  king 
and  a  powerful  nation,  who  have  unluckily  been 
taught  to  think  that  they  have  honour  to  keep  or 
lofe  as  well  as  ourfelves. 

When  the  Admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  the 
warning  given  to  Hunt^  they  were,  I  fuppofe,  in-^ 
formed  that  Hunt  had  firft  provoked  it  by  warning 
away  the  Sfaniardsy  and  naturally  confidcred  one 
aft  of  infolence  as  balanced  by  another,  without  ex- 
pefting.that  more  would  be  done  on  either  fide^ 
Of  reprefentatiohs  and  remonftranccs  there  would 
be  no  end,  if  they  were  to  be  made  whenever  fmali 
commanders  arc  uncivil  to  each  other ;  nor  could 
peace  ever  be  enjoyed,  if  upon  fuch  tranfient  provo- 
cations it  be  imagined  neccflary  to  prepare  for  war. 
We  might  then,  it  is  faid,  have  ipcreafed  our  force 
with  more  leifure  and  lefs  inconvenience;  but  this 
is  to  judge  only  by  the  event.  We  omitted  to 
difturb  the  Publick,  becaufe  we  did  not  fuppofe 
that  an  armament  would  be  neceflfary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told,  Buc- 
carelUj  the  governor  o(  Buenost^res,  fcnt  againft  the 
fettlement  of  Pori  Egmont  a  force  which  enfured 
the  conqueft.  The  Sfanijh  commander  required 
the  Englijb  captains  to  depart,  but  they  thinking 
that  refiftance  neccflary  which  they  knew  to  be  ufe- 
Icfs,  gave  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  prcfcribing 
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terms  of  capitulation.  The  Spaniards  impofcd  m 
new  condition  except  that  the  floop  Ihould  not  fiU 
under  twenty  daysj  and  of  this  they  fccured  eke 
perfor«Tiance  by  taking  off  the  rudder. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  appears  no* 
thing  in  all  this  uni^eafonable  or  offenfive.  If  the 
Englijb  intended  to  keep  their  fttpulation,  how  weie 
they  injured  by  the  detention  of  the  rudder  ?  If  the 
rudder  be  to  a  (hip  what  his  tail  is  in  fables  to  a 
fox,  the  part  in  which  honour  is  placed,  and  of 
which  the  violation  is  never  to  be  endured,  I  am 
forry  that  the  Favourite  fuffered  an  indignity,  but 
cannot  yet  think  it  a  caufe  for  which  nations  Ihould 
flaughter  one  another. 

When  Buccarelli's  invafion  was  known,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  infringed,  we  demanded  re- 
paration and  prepared  for  war,  and  we  gained  equal 
refpeft  by  the  moderation  of  our  terms,  and  the 
fpirit  of  our  exertion.  The  Spanijb  minifter  im- 
mediately denied  that  Buccarelli  had  received  anf 
particular  orders  to  feize  Pari  Egmoni,  nor  pre* 
tended  that  he  was  juftiBed,  otherwife  than  by  the 
f^cncral  inftruftions  by  which  the  American  govcr* 
nors  arc  required  to  exclude  the  fubjefts  of  other 
powers. 

To  have  inquired  whether  our  fettlement  at  Port 
Igmcnt  was  any  violation  of  the  Spamifo  rights,  had 
been  to  enter  upon  a  difauflion  which  the  pertinacity 
of  political  difputants  might  have  continued  with- 
out end.  \Vc  therefore  called  for  reditution,  not 
as  a  confcfTion  of  right,  but  as  a  reparation  of 
honour,  which  required  that  we  (hould  be  reftored 
CO  our  former  llatc  upon  the  i(Iind,  and  that  the 

king 
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ung  of  Spain  ihould  difavow  the  adion  of  his  go- 
fcrnor. 

'  In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  expcftcd 
rom  us  a  difavowal  of  the  menaces  with  which  they 
lid  been  firft  infulted  by  Huni;  and  if  the  claim  to 
hit  illand  be  fuppofed  doubtful,  they  certainly  ex« 
pc&ed  it  with  equal  reafon.  This,  however,  was 
rcfufed,  and  our  fuperiority  of  ftrength  gave  validity 
to  our  arguments. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  difavowal  of  the  king  of 
Spain  is  temporary  and  fallacious  $  that  Buccarellfs 
armament  had  all  the  appearance  of  regular  forces 
and  a  concerted  expedition  i  and  that  he  is  not 
created  at  home  as  a  man  guilty  of  piracy,  or  as  dif* 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  his  matter. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the 
forces  properly  fupplicd,  affords  no  proof  of  com- 
munication between  the  governor  and  his  court, 
Tboie  who  are  intruded  with  the  care  of  kingdoms 
in  another  hemifphere,  mud  always  be  trullcd  with 
power  to  defend  them. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  his  reception  at  the 
Spanijb  court.  He  is  not  punifhed  indeed,  for  what 
has  he  done  that  deferves  punifhment  ?  He  was  fent 
into  America  to  govern  and  defend  the  dominions  pi 
Spain.  He  thought  the  Englijh  were  encroaching, 
and  drove  them  away.  No  Spaniard  thinks  that  he 
has  exceeded  his  duty,  nor  does  the  king  of  Spain 
cb^ge  him  with  excefs.  The  boundaries  of  do* 
minion  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  not  yet  been 
fettled;  and  he  midook,  if  a  midake  there  was, 
lik^  a  jealous  fubjedt,  in  his  mader*s  favour. 
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But  all  this  inc^uiry  is  fupcrfluous.  G>iifidercd 
IS  a  reparation  of  honour,  the  difavowal  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  made  in  the  fight  of  all  Europe^  is  of 
equal  value,  whether  true  or  falfe.  There  is  in- 
deed no  rcafon  to  queftion  its  veracity;  they,  how* 
ever,  who  do  not  believe  it,  muft  allow  the  weight 
of  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince  is  reduced 
to  difown  his  own  commiflion. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  governor 
is  acknowledged  to  have  adled,  are  neither  dif- 
avowed  nor  explained.  Why  the  Spaniards  (hould 
difavow  the  defence  of  their  own  territories,  the 
warmed  difputant  will  find  it  difficult  to  tell;  and 
if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  accurate  deline« 
ation  of  the  fouthern  empire,  and  the  limitatioa  of 
their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  any  very  culpable  rcmiflfnefs,  that  what  has  bcca 
denied  for  two  centuries  to  the  European  powers, 
was  not  obtained  in  a  hafty  wrangle  about  a  pcttr 
fettlement* 

The  miniftry  were  too  well  acquainted  with  ne- 
gociation  to  fill  their  heads  with  iuch  idle  expeda« 
tions.  The  qucflion  of  right  was  inexplicable  and 
endlefs.  They  left  it  as  it  Hood.  To  be  reftored  ta 
adual  pofTcirion  was  eafily  practicable.  This  re- 
ftoration  they  required  and  obtained. 

But  they  (hould,  fay  their  opponents,  have  in* 
fifted  upon  more  ;  they  (hould  have  exacted  not 
only  reparation  of  our  honour  but  repayment  of  our 
expence.  Nor  are  they  all  laiisfied  with  the  re- 
covery of  the  cods  and  damages  of  the  prefent  con- 
teft  I  they  are  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  calling 

in 
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In  old  debtSj  and  reviving  our  right  to  the  ranfom 
o(  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ranfom  has,  I  think,  been  mofl: 
mentioned  by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  fedition* 
Thofe  who  lead  the  fa6Uon  know  that  it  cannot  be 
remembered  much  to  their  advantage.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Lord  Rockingham  remember  that  his  . 
miniftry  begun  and  ended  without  obtaining  it;  the 
adherents  to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that  lie  could 
never  be  taught  to  underftand  our  claim.  The  law 
of  nations  made  little  of  his  knowledge.  Let  him 
not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his  grave.  If  he 
was  (bmecimes  wrong,  he  was  often  right. 

Of  reimburfement  the  talk  has  been  more  con- 
fidentj  though  not  more  reafonable.-  The  expences 
of  war  have  been  often  defired,  have  been  fometimes 
required,  but  were  never  paid;  or  never,  but  when 
refiftance  was  hopelefs,  and  there  remained  no  choice 
between  fubmiflion  and  deftrudion. 

Of  our  late  equipments  I  know  not  from  whom 
the  charge  can  be  very  properly  expefted.  The 
IsM^oi  Spain  difavows  the  violence  which  provoked 
us  to  arm,  and  for  the  mifchiefs  which  he  did  not 
do,  why  fhould  he  pay  ?  Buccarelliy  though  he  had 
learned  all  the  arts  of  an  Eajt-Indian  governor, 
could  hardly  have  coll^fted  at  Buenos  /lyres  a  fum 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  our  demands.  If  he  be  honeft, 
he  is  hardly  rich  ;  and  if  he  be  difpofed  to  rob,  he 
has  the  misfortune  of  being  placed  where  robbers 
have  been  before  him. 

The  king  of  Spain  indeed  delayed  to  comply  with 
our  propofals,  and  our  armament  was  made  ne- 
ccffary  by  unfatisfadtory  anfwers  and  dilatory  de- 
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bates.  The  delay  certainly  incrcafed  ourcxpences^ 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the  increafe  of  our  ex* 
pences  put  an  end  to  the  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  procefs  of  human  aflTairs. 
Negotiation  requires  time.  What  is  not  apparcnc 
to  intuition  mud  be  found  by  inquiry.  Claiois  that 
have  remained  doubtful  for  ages  cannot  be  fettled 
in  a  day.  Reciprocal  complaints  are  not  eafily 
adjufted  but  by  reciprocal  compliance.  The 
Spaniards  thinking  themfelves  entitled  to  the  iflaod» 
and  injured  by  Captain  Hunt^  in  their  turn  de* 
manded  fatisfaflion,  which  was  refufcd ;  and  where 
is  the  wonder  if  their  conccflions  were  delayed! 
They  may  tell  us>  that  an  independent  nation  is  to 
be  influenced  not  by  command,  but  by  perfuafion; 
that  if  we  expeft  our  propofals  to  be  received  with* 
out  deliberation,  we  aflume  that  fovcreignty  which 
they  do  not  grant  us;  and  that  if  we  arm  while  they 
are  deliberating,  we  muft  indulge  our  martial  ardour 
at  our  own  charge. 

The  Englijb  miniflry  aiked  all  that  was  reafonable, 
and  enforced  all  that  they  afked.  Our  national 
honour  is  advanced,  and  our  intereft,  if  any  intereft 
we  have^  is  fufficiently  fecured.  There  can  be  none 
amongft  us  to  whom  this  tranfaflion  does  not  feem 
happily  concluded,  but  thofe  who  having  fixed  their 
hopes  on  publick  calamities,  fat  like  vultures  wait- 
ing for  a  day  of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  all  the 
arts  of  domedick  fedition,  having  wearied  violence, 
and  exhaufted  falfchood,  they  yet  flattered  them« 
felves  with  fome  aflTidance  from  the  pride  or  malice 
of  Spain  i  and  when  they  could  no  longer  make  the 
people  complain  of  grievances  which  they  did  not 

feeU 
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fctrl,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of  knowing  that  real 
evils  were  poflfible^  and  tjj^ir  refolution  is  well 
known  of  charging  all  evil  on  their  goverijors. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefore  confidered  as  the 
lofs  of  their  laft  anchor  j  and  received  not  only  with 
the  fretfulnefs  of  difappointment  but  the  rage  of 
defperation.  When  they  found  that  all  were  happy 
in  fpite  of  their  machinationSj  and  the  foft  effulgence 
of  peace  (hone  out  upon  the  nation,  they  felt  no 
motion  but  that  of  fuUen  envy;  they  could  not, 
like  MiUon\  prince  of  hell,  abftraft  ^hemfelvcs  a 
monncnt  from  their  evil ;  as  they  have  not  the  wit 
of  Satan^  they  have  not  his  virtue;  they  tried  once 
agsun  what  could  be  done  by  fophiftry  without  art, 
and  confidence  without  credit.  They  reprefented 
their  fovcreign  as  difhonoured  and  their  country  as 
betrayed,  or,  in  their  fiercer  paroxyfms  of  fury,  re- 
viled their  fovereign  as  betraying  it. 

Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pofe»  by  (howing  that  more  than  has  been  yielded 
was  not  to  be  expefted,  that  more  perhaps  was  not 
to  be  defired,  and  that  if  all  had  been  refufed,  there 
had  fcarcely  been  an  adequate  reafon  for  a  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war  or 
of  refufal,  but  what  danger  there  was,  proceeded 
from  the  fadion.  Foreign  nations,  unacquainted 
with  the  infolence  of  common  councils,  and  unac- 
cuftomed  to  the  howl  of  Plebeian  patriotifm,  when 
they  heard  of  rabbles  and  riots,  of  petitions  and 
remonftrances,  of  difcontent  in  Surriy,  Berbyjhire^ 
and  Torkfoire^  when  they  faw  the  chain  of  fubordi* 
nation  broken,  and  the  legiflature  threatened  and 
defied,  naturally  imagined  that  fuch  a  government 
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had  little  Icifurc  for  Falkland's  IJlandi  they  fuppofed  ^ 
that  the  Engli/h  whcr^they  returned  eje&ed  from 
Port  Egmcnt,  would  find  PHlkes  invefted  with  the 
proteftoratej  or  fee  the  mayor  of  London ^  what  the 
French  have  formerly  feen  their  mayors  of  the  palace» 
the  commander  of  the  army  and  tutor  of  the  kiog; 
that  they  would  be  called  to  tell  their  tale  before 
the  Common  Council;  and  that  the  world  was  to 
cxpe6k  war  or  peace  from  a  vote  of  the  fubfcriben 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  loft  their  hopes,  and 
our  friends  I  hope  are  recovered  from  their  fears. 
To  fancy  that  our  government  can  be  fubvertcd  by 
the  rabble,  whom  its  lenity  has  pampered  into  im- 
pudence, is  to  fear  that  a  city  may  be  drowned  by 
the  overflowing  of  its  kennels.      The  diftcmper 
which  cowardice- or  malice  thought  either  decay  of 
the  vitals,  or  refolution  of  the  nerves,  appears  at 
lad  to  have  been  nothing  more   than  a  political 
pbtbiriajisy    a  difcafe  too  loathfome  for  a  plainer 
name;  but  the  efFeft  of  negligence  rather  than  of 
weakncfs,  and  of  which  the  fhame  is  greater  than  the 
danger. 

Among  the  difturbers  of  our  quiet  are  fome 
animals  of  greater  bulk,  whom  their  power  of  roar- 
ing pcrfuaded  us  to  think  formidable,  but  we  now 
perceive  that  found  and  force  do  not  always  go  to- 
gether. The  noife  of  a  favage  proves  nothing  but 
his  hunger. 

After  all  our  broils,  foreign  and  domeftick,  wc 
aiay  at  lall  ho[>e  to  remain  awhile  in  quiet,  amufed 
with  the  view  of  our  own  fuccefs.  Wc  have  gained 
political  (Ircngth  by  the  incrcafc  of  our  repuutioDi 
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wc  have  gained  real  ftrcngth  by  the  reparation  of 
our  navy  I  we  have  (hewn  Europe  that  ten  years  of 
war  have  not  yet  exhaulted  us;  and  we  have  enforced 
our  fettlement  on  an  ifland  on  which  twenty  yeara 
ago  we  durft  pot  venture  to  look. 

Thefe  are  the  gratifications  only  of  honeft  minds; 
bat  there  is  a  time  in  which  hope  comes  to  alK 
From  the  prefent  happinefs  of  the  Publick  the 
patriots  themfelves  may  derive  advantage.  To  be 
harmlefs  though  by  impotence  obt;^ins  fome  degree 
of  kindnefs  i  no  man  hates  a  worm  as  he  hates  a 
viper;  they  were  once  dreaded  enough  to  be  de- 
tefted,  as  ferpents  that  could  bite;  they  have  now 
(hewn  that  they  cin  only  hifs,  and  may  therefore 
quietly  flink  into  holes^  and  change  their  flough  un- 
0iokfted  and  forgotten. 


THE 

PATRIOT. 

ADDKESSBD     TO     TRt 

ELECTORS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 
['774] 


Tbey  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  {(UiSdeb  mood^ 
Yet  ftill  rerolt  when  truth  woold  fet  them  fire^ 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  ciy  fibertjy 
For  who  loTCf  that  muft  firfthe  wife  and  good. 

>llLTOa» 


TO  improve  the  golden  moment  of  opportuni- 
ty, and  catch  the  good  that  is  within  our 
reach,  is  the  great  art  of  life.  Many  wants  are 
fuffered,  which  might  once  have  been  fupplied: 
and  much  time  is  loft  in  regretting  the  time  which 
had  been  loft  before. 

At  the  end  of  every  fcvcn  years  comes  the  Sa« 
turnalian  feafon,  when  the  freemen  of  Great  Briimim 
may  pleafe  themfclves  with  the  choice  of  theif  re« 
prefentativcs.  This  happy  day  has  now  arrired^ 
fomewhat  fooner  than  it  could  be  claimed. 

To  fclc^l  and  depute  thofe,  by  whom  laws  arc  to 
be  made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  high  dignitf 
and  an  important  truft:  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
every  elector  to  conlidcr«   how  this  dignity  maf 

be 
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be  well   faftaincd^    and    this  tnift  faithfully  dlfr 
cbai^d. 

It  ought  to  be  deeply  imprefled  on  the  mincU  of 
all  who  have  voices  in  this  national  deliberation, 
that  no  man  can  deferve  a  feat  in  parliament  who  is 
not  a  P4TR10T.  No  other  man  will  proteft  our  rights, 
00  othrr  man  can  merit  our  confidence. 

A  Patriot  is  he  whofe  publick  condud  is  regu- 
lated by  one  Angle  motive,  the  love  of  his  country  1 
who,  as  an  agenr  in  parliament,  has  for  himfclf 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  kindnefs  nor  re- 
ientment,  but  refers  every  thing  to  the  common 
intereft. 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  fuch  as  this  degenerate 
age  aflfords,  a  majority  can  be  found  thus  virtuoufly 
abflxaded,  who  will  affirm  ?  Yet  there  is  no  good 
in  defpondence :  vigilance  and  aftivity  often  effcdt 
more  than  was  expcfted.  Let  us  take  a  Patriot 
where  we  can  meet  him  i  and  that  we  may  not  flat^ 
tcr  ourfelves  by  falfe  appearances,  diftinguilh  thofe 
marks  which  arc  cerr..:n,  from  thofe  which  may 
deceive :  for  a  man  may  u:,\c  the  external  appear- 
ance of  a  Patriot,  wi^our  the  coiiilicjent  qualities; 
as  falfc  coins  have  often  luftre,  though  they  want 
weight. 

Some  claim  a  place  in  the  lift  of  Patriots  by  an 
acrimonious  and  unremitting  oppofition  to  the 
court. 

This  mark  is^bjjio  means  infallible.     Patriotifm 

is  not  neceflarilymcluded  in  rebellion.     A  man 

may  hate  bis  king,  yet  not  love  his  country.     He 

chat  hai  been  refufed  a  reafonablc  or  unreafonable 

Vot.  X.  G  requcft. 
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rcqucft,  who  thinks  his  nr>cric  undcr-ratcd,  and  fees 
his  influence  declining,  begins  foon  to  talk  of  na- 
tural equality,  the  abfurdiry  of  tuafty  made  far  ene, 
the  original  compaft,  the  foundation  of  authoritr, 
and  the  majefty  of  the  people.  A»  his  political 
mtlancholy  incrcafes,  he  tells,  and  perhaps  4^^!^^ 
of  the  advances  of  the  prerogative,  and  thclAngcn 
of  arbitrary  power;  yet  his  defign  in  all  his  de- 
clamation is  not  to  benclk  his  country,  but  to  gratify 
his  malice. 

Thcfc,  however,  are  the  moft  honell  of  the  (^ 
ponents  of  government ;  their  patriotifm  is  a  (pcciel 
of  difcafc;  and  they  fed  fomc  part  of  what  they 
cxprcfs.  But  the  greater,  far  the  greater  numbor 
of  thofe  ^.'ho  rave  ami  rail,  and  inquire  and  acoife, 
neither  fufpecl:  nor  fear,  nor  care  for  the  Publick; 
but  hope  to  force  their  way  to  riches  bjr  virulence 
and  invciflive,  and  arc  vehement  and  clamorous, 
only  that  they  may  be  fooner  hired  to  be  dent. 

A  man  fometimcs  flarts  up  a  Patriot,  only  taf 
difTeminating  difcontent  and  propagating  reports  <if 
Iccret  influence,  of  dangerous  counfels,  of  violaced 
rights  and  encroaching  ufurpocion. 

Ti.is  praAice  h  no  certain  note  of  Pacriorifitu 
lo  :;.ll:;^ate  the  populace  with  rage  beyond  ihb 
}  rii\v)Cdiion>  is  to  fufpcnd  publick  happincfs,  if  not 
to  dri^r  5y  ir.  He  is  no  lover  of  his  country^  Ch* 
tiiWii.cir.iriiy  uiilurbs  its  peace.  Few  errorty  wtA 
few  fiulrs  of  government  can  jyftffy  an  appeal  » 
the  i.iblilc;  Viho  ought  not  to ^udge  of  what  thcf 
car..:(>t  ur.-.iiTll.uul,  and  whofc  opinions  are  nolpro* 
potfitcd  by  rcal'on,  but  caught  by  contagtoo. 

The 
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Tht  fallacioufnefs  of  this  note  of  patriotifm  is 

ptiticulariy  apparent^  when  the  clamour  continues 

iftcr  the  evil  is  paft.     They  who  are  ftill  filling  our 

cars  with  Mr.  fFilkes,  and  the  Freeholders  of  Mid- 

iUfitx^  lanKOt  a  grievance  chat  is  now  at  an  end. 

Mr.  IVilhs  nfiay  be  chofcn,  if  any  will  choofe  him> 

and  the  precedent  of*  his  exclufion  makes  not  any 

boodft,  or  any  decent  man,  think  himfclf  in  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  a  Patriot 

OD  be  fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  fccrct  fatire, 

«r  opea  outrage.      To  fill  the  news-papers  with 

flf  hints  oi  corruption   and  intrigue,  to  circulate 

the  l/Uddlefex  Journal  and   London  Tacqutt^  may 

indeed  be  zeal  %  but  it  may  likewife  be  intereft  and 

oulice.     To  offer  a  petition,  not  expefted  to  be 

granted;  to  infult  a  king  with  a  rude  remonftrance, 

only  becaufe  there  is  no  punifhment  for  legal  in- 

folcoce,  is  not  courage,  for  there  is  no  danger;  nor 

patriotifm,  for  it  tends  to  the  fubvcrfion  of  order, 

and  lets  wicked ncfsloofe  upon  the  land,  by  deftroy- 

ing  die  reverence  due  to  fovcreign  authority. 

It  is  the  quality  of  Patriotifm  to  be  jealous  and 
watchful,  to   obferve  all  fecret   machinations,  and 
to  fee  publick  dangers   at  a  diftance.     The  true 
hmr  of  bis  country  is  ready  to  communicate  his 
fcars  and  to  found  the  alarm,  whenever  he  per- 
ceives the  approach  of  mifchief.     But  he  founds  no 
alarm,  when  thcte  is  no  enemy:  "lie  never  terrifies 
his  countrymen  till^he  is  terrified  himfclf.     The 
patriotifm  therefore  may  be  juftly  doubted  of  him, 
who   profeffes  to  be  dillurbed   by   incredibilities^ 
irho   tells,    that   the  lad   peace  was  obtained   by 
bribing  the   Princefs  of  Wales-,  that  the   King  is 
G  2  gT^^^\wi 
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grafping  at  arbitrary  powers  and  that  bccaufetke 
French  in  the  new  conquefts  enjoy  their  owd  bwig 
there  is  a  deflgn  at  court  of  abolifhing  iu  Eagk^ 
the  trial  by  juries. 

Still  Icfs  does  the  true  Patriot  circulate  opinioM 
which  he  knows  to  be  falfe.  No  man^  who  loves 
his  country,  fills  the  nation  with  clamorous  com* 
plaints,  that  the  protcftant  religion  is  in  danger, 
bccaufe  popery  is  eftablijbed  in  the  exienfive  pmiMCi 
of  Quebec,  a  falfehood  fo  open  and  fhamelcfst  tlui 
it  can  need  no  confutation  among  thofe  who  know 
that  of  which  it  is  aimed  impofliblc  for  the  moft 
unenlightened  zealot  to  be  ignorant. 

That  ^ebec  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  jtiUmtiik^ 
at  too  great  a  didancc  to  do  much  good  or  harm  to 
the  European  world : 

That  the  inhabitants,  being  French^  were  always 
papifts,  who  are  certainly  more  dangerous  as  ene* 
mies,  than  as  fubjcrifls: 

That  though  the  province  be  wide,  the  people 
are  few,  probably  not  lb  many  as  may  be  found  in 
one  of  the  larger  EngUJb  counties  : 

That  perfccution  is  not  more  virtuous  in  a  pro- 
teftant  than  a  papift  %  and  that  while  we  blame  Liwis 
the  Fourteenth,  for  his  dragoons  and  his  gallies, 
wc  v)ught,  when  power  comes  into  our  hands^  to  ufe 
it  with  greater  equity :  . 

That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was 
yielded,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  was 
[iipulatrd;  a  condition,  of  which  King  fViUiMm^ 
who  was  no  propagator  of  popery,  gave  an  example 
nearer  home,  at  the  furrender  of  Limerick: 

6  That 
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That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  open  for 
iiierij  of  con/aence,  it  is  equitable  to  (hew  fome  re- 
gard to  the  conlcience  of  a  papift,  who  may  be 
iuppoicd,  like  other  men,  to  think  himfclf  fafeft 
in  his  own  religion;  and  that  thofe  at  leaft,  who 
mjoy  a  toleration^  ought  not  to  deny  it  to  our  new 
fubjeds. 

If  liberty  of  conf.ience  be  a  natural  right,  we 
have  no  power  to  withhold  it;  if  it  be  an  indul- 
gence, it  may  be  allowed  to  papifts^  while  it  is  not 
denied  to  other  fefts* 

A  Patriot  is  neceflarily  and  invariably  a  lover  of 
the  people.  But  even  this  mark  may  fometimes 
deceive  us. 

The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  confufed 
mals  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wife  and  the 
foolifhj  the  good  and  the  bad.  Before  we  confer 
on  a  man,  who  carcffes  the  people,  the  title  of 
Patriot,  we  muft  examine  to  what  part  of  the  peo- 
ple he  direfts  his  notice.  It  is  proverbially  faid, 
that  he  who  diflcrmblcs  his  own  charafter,  may  be 
known  by  that  of  his  companions.  If  the  can- 
didate of  Patriotifm  endeavours  to  infufe  right 
opinions  into  the  higher  ranks,  and  by  their  influ- 
ence  to  regulate  the  lower;  if  he  conforts  chicjfly 
with  the  wife,  the  temperate,  the  regular,  and  the 
virtuous,  his  love  of  the  people  may  be  rational 
and  honcft.  But  if  his  firft  or  principal  application 
be  to  the  indigent,  who  are  always  inflammable ; 
to  the  weak,  who  are  naturally  fufpicious;  to  the 
ignorant,  who  are  eafily  mifled ;  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate, who  have  no  hope  but  from  mifchief  «nd 
confufion ;  let  his  love  of.  the  people  be  no  longer 

G  3  boaftcd. 
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boafted.  No  man  can  rcafonably  be  thought  a 
lover  of  his  country,  for  roafting  an  ox^  or  buroiag 
a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting  at  MiU^EMd^  or 
regiftering  his  name  in  the  Lumber-Troop.  He 
may>  among  the  drunkards  be  a  ^isr/y /c'/Zrv,  and 
among  fobcr  handicraftlmcn,  a  frtt-Jp^ktm  gmtU* 
ftian\  but  he  muft  have  fomc  better  diltindion  be* 
fore  he  is  a  Patrict. 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the  juft 
claims,  and  animate  the  reafonablc  hopes  of  the 
jx^ople;  he  reminds  them  frequently  of  their  rights, 
ai;d  (Simulates  them  to  refcnt  encroachments^  and 
to  inultiply  fecurities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  without 
real  patriotifm.  He  that  raifes  falfc  hopes  to  fcrrc 
a  prcfcnr  purpofe,  only  makes  a  way  for  difappoint- 
mcnt  and  difcontcnt.  He  who  promifes  to  endea- 
vour, what  he  knows  his  endeavours  unable  to  ef- 
fcft,  means  only  to  delude  his  followers  by  aa 
empty  clamour  of  ineffectual  zeal. 

A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavifli  promilcr:  he  under* 
takes  not  to  fliortcn  }\irliamcius;  to  repeal  lawsi 
or  t'j  change  the  mode  of  repreicntation,  tranfmitteJ 
by  our  anccftors :  he  kat>ws  that  futurity  is  not  in 
hi^  pjwcT,  and  that  all  times  arc  nut  alike  favour- 
aWv  t  )  cVan  "*. 

^sW\  Us  il'ics  he  nirike  a  vague  and  indefinite 
pro.i.  ii-  *A  i/:.v>:nj  the  m.ind./.csof  his  coniVitucnts. 
I  Ir  k.iJ.v^  iLo  prc.udiccs  of  faction,  and  the  in- 
ci::.."  .  .  ;  «*r:lic  !ivjlr;r  jdc.  He  would  firll  inquire^ 
hiw  vx  <»: '.ni'jn  I'f  his  c  n.illrucnii  fliall  be  taken. 
Patellar  i:-.llri;:t:ons  aic  tummonly  the  work»  noc 
of  the  wile  and  i*c  *.!;.,  b:::  il»c  violent  andrafli; 

RKetingf 
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meetings  held  for  direfting  reprefentatives  are 
feldom  attended  but  by  the  idle  and  the  diflblute ; 
;uid  he  is  not  without  fufpicion,  that  of  his  con- 
ftituentSj  as  of  other  numbers  of  men^  the  fmaller 
p^  piay  often  be  the  wi  fer. 

He  cooGders  himfelf  as  depijt^d  to  promote  the 
publick  good^  and  to  preferve  his  con(licuents>  with 
the  reft  pf  his  cpuntrynien,  not  only  from  being 
Jiqrt  by  others,  but  from  hurting  themfdves. 

The  common  marks  of  Patriotifm  having  been 
^amined,  ^nd  (hewn  to  be  fuch  as  artifice  may 
counterfeit,  or  folly  mifapply,  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper to  confidcr,  v/hether  there  are  not  fomp 
charaderiftical  modes  of  fpeaking  or  afting,  which 
may  prove  a  man  to  be  not  a  Patriot, 

In  this  inquiry,  perhaps  clearer  evidence  may  bf 
difcovered,  and  firmer  perfuafion  attained;  for  it  i^ 
commonly  eafier  to  know  what  is  wrong  than  wha^ 
is  right ;  to  find  what  we  ihould  ayoid,  than  what 
we  (hould  purfue. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  heavieft  of  national  evils,  a 
calamity,  in  which  eyery  fpecies  pf  mifery  is  in- 
volved^ ^s  it  fets  the  general  fafety  to  ha??rd, 
fufpends  commerce,  and  defolates  the  country  j  a* 
it  expofe$  great  numbers  to  hardlhips,  dan|prs, 
captivity,  and  death;  no  n^n^  who  defires  the 
publick  profperity,  will  inflame  general  refentmcnt 
by  aggravating  minute  injuries,  or  enforcing  dif- 
putable  rights  of  little  importance. 

It  n^ay  therefore  be  fafely  pronounced,  that  tbofc 

men  are  no  Patriots,  who  when  the  national  honour 

was  vindicated  in  the  fight  of  Europe,    and   the 

G  4     ^  Spaniards 
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Spaniards  having  invaded  what  they  call  their  owa, 
had  (hrunk  to  a  dilavowal  of  their  attempt  and  i 
relaxation  of  their  claims  would  (till  have  in* 
ftigated  us  to  a  war  for  a  bleak  and  barren  fpot  in 
the  Magellanick  ocean,  of  which  no  ufe  coiUd  be 
made  unlefs  it  were  a  place  of  exile  for  the  hypo* 
crites  of  patriotifm. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  howling 
violence  of  patriotick  rage,  the  nation  was  fur  a 
time  exafperatcd  to  fuch  madnefs,  that  for  a  barren 
rock,  under  a  ftormy  Iky,  we  might  have  dow 
been  fighting  and  dying,  had  not  our  competitors 
been  wifer  than  ourfclves ;  and  thofc  who  are  now 
courting  the  favour  of  the  people  by  noify  pro* 
fefTions  of  publick  fpirit,  would,  while  they  were 
counting  the  profits  of  their  artifice,  have  enjoyed 
the  patriotick  plcafure  of  hearing  fomctim'es,  that 
ihoufands  had  been  (laughtercd  in  a  banle,  and 
fometimes  that  a  navy  had  been  difpcopled  by 
poifoned  air  and  corrupted  food. 

lie  that  wifhcs  to  fee  his  country*  robbed  of  its 
rights,  cannot  be  a  Patriot, 

That  man  therefore  is  no  Patriot,  whojuftifies 
the  ridiculous  claims  of  AmcricJiH  ufurpttioni  who 
endeavours  to  dej  r:ve  the  nation  of  its  natural  and 
lawful  author. ty  <i\'elF  its  own  colonies,  thofe  colo* 
nics,  mh'ch  were  fettled  under  Engltjb  prorecHon; 
wrre  conftj:uti.J  by  an  EngUjb  charter i  and  have 
been  Ucfcrdcd  I  y  EMgi:Jb  xtxim. 

To  Ki^^^ofc.  thit  by  lending  out  a  colony,  the 
nation  cfi^blahed  an  in%icpendenc  power ^  that 
i^hcn,    bv    indulgence   a«-;d  favour,    emigrants  are 

becooM 
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become  rich,  they  (hall  not  contribute  to  their  own 
defence,  but  at  their  own  pleafure ;  and  that  they 
ffaall  not*  be  included,  like  millions  of  their  fcl- 
low-fubje^  in  the  general  fyftem  of  reprefenta- 
tion  J  involves  fuch  an  accumulation  of  abfurdity, 
as  nothing  but  the  fhew  of  patriotifm  could  palliate. 

He  that  accepts  proteftion,  ftipulates  obedience. 
We  have  always  protefted  the  Americans ;  we  may 
therefore  fubjeft  them  to  government. 

The  lefs  is  included  in  the  greater.  That  power 
which  can  take  away  life,  may  feize  upon  property. 
The  parliament  may  enaft  for  America  a  law  of 
capital  punifliment;  it  may  therefore  eltablifh  a 
tnode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 

But  there  are  fome  who  lament  the  ftate  of  the 
poor  Boftonians,  becaufe  they  cannot  all  be  fup-: 
pofcd  to  have  committed  ads  of  rebellion,  yet  all 
are  involved  in  the  penalty  impofcd.  This,  they 
fay,  is  to  violate  the  firft  rule  of  juftice,  by  con- 
demning the  innocent  to  fufFer  with  the  gulty. 

This  dcferves  fome  notice,  as  it  feems  diftated 
by  equity  and  humanity,  however  it  may  raife 
contempt,  by  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of 
the  ftate  of  man,  and  the  fyftem  of  things.  That 
the  innocent  Ihould  be  confounded  with  the  guilty, 
is  undoubtedly  an  evil  3  but  it  is  an  evil  which  no 
care  or  caution  can  prevent.  National  crimes  re- 
quire national  punifliments,  of  which  many  muft 
neceffarily  have  their  part,  who  have  not  incurred 
them  by  perfonal  guilt.  If  rebels  fhould  fortify  a 
town,  the  cannon  of  lawful  authority  will  endanger 
equally  the  harmlefs  burghers  and  the  criminal  gar- 
rifon. 
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In  fome  cafes,  thofc  fuffcr  moft  who  arc  Inft  itt« 
tended  to  be  hurt.  If  the  French  in  the  Itfe  var 
had  taken  an  Englifh  city,  and  permitted  thp  natifci 
to  keep  their  dwellings,  how  could  it  have  been  re- 
covered,  but  by  the  flaughtcr  of  our  fiends  ?  A 
bomb  might  as  well  deftroy  an  Etq^iflfmau  as  a 
Frenchman  \  and  by  famine  we  know  that  the  in- 
habitants would  be  the  fird  that  (hould  perilb. 

This  inflidion  of  promilcuous  evil  may  therefore 
be  lamented,  but  cannot  be  blamed.  The  power 
of  lawful  government  mud  be  maintained  i  and  the 
miferies  which  rebellion  produces^  can  be  charged 
only  on  the  rebels. 

That  man  likewife  is  mi  a  Pairioi^  who  denies 
his  governors  their  due  praife,  and  who  conceals 
from  the  people  the  bcnetics  which  they  receive. 
Thofe  therefore  can  lay  no  claim  to  this  iUuftrioua 
appellation,  who  impute  want  of  publick  fpirit  to 
the  late  parliament ;  an  aHembly  of  men,  whom, 
notwithftanding  fome  fluduation  of  counfel,  and 
fome  weaknefs  of  agency,  the  nation  mud  always 
remember  with  gratitude,  fince  it  is  indebted  to 
them  for  a  very  ample  conceflion  in  the  refignation 
of  protections,  and  a  wile  and  honed  attempt  to 
improve  the  conftltution,  in  the  new  judicature  in- 
iUcuti  J  for  the  trial  of  elections. 

The  ri[;ht  of  |)rotcdion,  wiiich  might  be  necef* 
firy  when  it  \v.is  tiill  claimed,  and  was  very  con* 
fiilcnt  wi;h  that  liberality  of  immunities  in  which 
the  ieudal  comliiiuion  delighted,  was  by  its  nature 
liable  to  abui'c,  and  had  in  reality  been  fometioKS 
miUpplied,  to  the  evafion  of  the  law  and  the  defeat 
cf  juiVice.     Ihc  evil  was  perhaps  not  adequate  to 
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tfac  clamours  nor  is  it  very  certain^  that  the  poflible 
good  of  this  privilege  was  not  more  than  equal 
to  the  poOible  evil*  It  is  however  plain^  that 
whether  they  gave  any  thing  or  not  to  the  Publick^ 
they  at  kaft  loft  fomething  from  thcmfelves.  They 
divefted  their  dignity  of  a  very  fplendid  diftin^lion, 
and  fliewed  that  they  were  more  willing  than  their 
predecefibrs  to  iland  on  a  level  w^^h  their  fjpUow^  ^ 
ibbje&s,  4 

The  new  mode  of  trying  eledions,  if  it  be  found 
cffedual)  will  diff*ufe  its  cpniequences  further  thaa 
feems  yet  to  be  forefeen.  It  is,  t  belie ve^  general- 
ly confidcred  as  advantageous  only  to  thofe  who 
claim  feats  in  parliaments  but,  if  to  chufe  repre- 
ieatatives  be  one  of  the  moft  valuable  rights  of 
EngUJbmeHi  every  voter  mult  confider  that  law  as 
udding  to  his  happinefs,  which  makes  his  fufFrage 
efficacious  j  fince  it  was  vain  to  chufe,  while  the 
ek£kioti  could  be  controlled  by  any  other  power. 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient  rights, 
and  what  audacioufnefs  of  arbitrary  authority 
£»rmer  parliaments  have  judged  the  difputes  about 
elections,  it  is  not  necefTary  to  relate*  The  claim 
of  a  candidate,  and  the  right  of  eleftors  are  faid 
icarcely  to  have  been,  even  in  appearance,  referred 
to  confcieACe  ^  but  to  have  been  decided  by  party, 
by  paflion,  by  prejudice;  or  by  frolick.  To  have 
friends  in  the  borough  was  of  little  uie  to  him, 
who  wanted  friends  in  the  houfe;  a  pretence  was 
eafily  found  to  evade  a  majority,  and  the  feat  was 
at  lad  his,  that  was  chofen  not  by  his  electors,  but 
his  fallow-fenators. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  nation  was  infulttd  with  a  mock  elec- 
tion, and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  (punous 
reprcfentativ^s  -,  one  of  the  mod  importint  claims, 
that  of  a  right  to  fit  in  the  fupreme  council  of  the 
kingdom,  was  debated  in  jeft,  and  no  man  could 
be  confident  of  fuccefs  from  the  jufticc  of  his  caufe. 

A  difputed  eleftion  is  now  tried  with  the  fame 
f  fcrupuloufnefs  and  folemnity,  as  any  other  title. 
^  The  candidate  that  has  defcrved  well  of  his  neigh- 
bours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the  effirft 
of  their  approbaM^;  and  the  eleflor,  who  has 
YOted  honeftly  for  Known  merit,  may  be  certain  thic 
he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  parliament,  which  fomc  of  thofe, 
who  are  now  al^ring  to  fit  in  another,  have  taught 
the  rabble  to  confider  as  an  iinlawful  convention  of 
men,  worthlefs,  venal,  and  proftitute,  (laves  of  the 
court,  and  tyrants  of  the  people. 

That  the  next  Houfe  of  Commons  may  aft  upon 
the  principles  of  the  laft,  with  more  conftancy  and 
higher  fpirit,  muft  be  the  wi(h  of  all  who  wilh  well 
to  the  Publick;  and  it  is  furely  not  too  much  to 
expeft,  that  the  nation  will  recover  from  its  dc- 
lufion,  and  unite  in  a  general  abhorrence  of  thofe 
who,  by  deceiving  the  credulous  with  fiftitious  mif- 
chiefs,  overbearing  the  weak  by  audacity  of  falfc- 
hood,  by  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  ignorance, 
and  flattering  the  vanity  of  meannefs,  by  flandering 
honedy  and  intuiting  dignity,  have  gathered  round 
them  whatever  the  kingdom  can  fupply  of  bafe, 
and  grofsy  and  profligate ;  and  rai/tJ  by  merii  /#  iHs 
bad  cmiHencCi  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  name  of 
Patriots. 
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IN  all  the  parts  of  human  knowledge,  whether 
terminating  in  fcience  merely  fpeculative,  or 
operating  upon  life  private  or  civil,  are  admitted 
ibme  fundamental  principles,  or  common  axioms, 
which  being  generally  received  are  little  doubted, 
aad  being  linle  doubted  have  been  rarely  proved. 

Of  thefe  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths  ic 
is  often  the  fate  to  become  lefs  evident  by  endea- 
vous  to  explain  them,  however  neceflary  fuch  en« 
deavours  may  be  made  by  the  mifapprehenGons  of 
abfurdity,  or  the  fophiftries  of  intereft.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  prove  the  principles  of  fcience,  becaule 
aodons  cannot  always  be  found  more  intelligible 
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than  thofe  which  are  queftioned.  It  is  difficult  to 
prove  the  principles  of  praftice,  becaule  they  have 
for  the  moft  part  not  been  difcovercd  by  inveftiga- 
tion,  but  obtruded  by  experience,  and  the  dc- 
monftrator  will  find,  after  an  operofc  dcdoftion, 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  make  that  fccn  which  can 
be  only  ftrlt. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  pofition,  that  tht  Jupreau 
fower  of*rvery  commnnity  has  tbe  right  of  requiring 
from  all  itsJubjeHs^  Jnch  contributions  as  an  necejarf 
to  tbe  fullick  Jafety  tnr  fuHick  profperity^  which  wau 
confidered  by  all  mankind  as  comprifing  the  primary 
and  eflential  condition  of  all  political  focietyi  till 
it  became  difputed  by  thofe  zealots  of  anarchy,  who 
have  denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the  right 
of  taxing  the  ylmerican  Colonies. 

In  favour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Amtricdns 
from  the  authority  of  their  lawful  fovereign^  and 
the  dominion  of  their  mother-country,  very  loud 
clamours  have  been  raifed,  and  many  wild  aflertioni 
advanced,  which  by  fuch  as  borrow  their  opinions 
from  the  reigning  fafhion  have  been  admitted  m 
arguments;  and  what  is  ftrange,  though  chdr 
tendency  is  to  leflTcn  Engiijb  honour,  and  EMgBfb 
power,  have  been  heard  by  Englijbmn  with  a  wiii 
to  find  tlirtn  true.  PafTnin  has  in  its  firft  violence 
controlled  intereft,  as  the  eddy  for  a  whik  runs 
againfl  the  llream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak  %  jpet  there 
arc  prejudices  fo  near  to  laudable,  that  they  have 
been  often  praifed,  and  are  always  pardoned.  To 
love  their  country  has  been  confidered  as  virtue  in 
men,  whofc  love  could  not  be  otherwifc  than  Uind» 
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bccaufe  their  preference  was  made  without  a  com^ 
prifon  f  but  it  has  never  been  tny  fortune  to  Bnd^ 
cither  in  ancient  or  modern  writers,  any  honour- 
able mention  of  thofe,  who  have  with  equal  blind- 
Dcis  hated  their  country. 

Theft  intipatriotick  prejudices  are  the  abortions 
if  folly  impregnated  by  fa6tion>  which  being  pro- 
luced  againft  the  Handing  order  of  nature,  have 
lot  ftrefiglh  fuMcient  for  long  life#  They  arc  born 
»nly  to  fcream  .and  periih,  and  leave  thofe  to  con« 
eix^t  x>r  deteftacion^  whofe  kindnefs  was  employed 
d  nvrfe  them  into  mifchief. 

To  perplex  the  c^inidn  of  the  t^ublick  many  ar* 
ifices  have  betn  ufedj  which,  as  ufually  happens 
iiitd  fklfehood  t&  to  be  maintained  by  fraud,  lofe 
heir  force  by  Coutttera6Hng  one  another. 

Thfc  h^tibn  is  fometimcs  to  be  iTK)llified  by  a 
render  tale  of  rticn,  who  fled  from  tyranny  to  rocks 
tfid  dcfcrts,  and  is  perfuaded  to  lofe  all  claims  of 
tfftice>  and  all  fenfc  of  dignity,  in  coYnpaffion  for  a 
tiattnlefs  people,  who  having  worked  hard  for  bread 
in  a  wild  country,  and  obtained  by  the  flow  pro- 
gireffioh  of  nrratmal  induftry  the  accommodations  of 
lift,  Yart  now  invaded  by  unprecedented  opprefTion, 
ttid  pkindeirM  of  their  properties  by  the  harpies  of 
BJttttion. 

We  art  told  h^^  their  induftry  is  ob4ru<aed  by 
ttniiatural  reflraints,  and  their  trade  confined  by 
rigt>rbds  prohibftiOM;  how  they  are  forbidden  to 
riijoy  tlic  produfts  t)f  their  own  foil,  to  manufafture 
the  materials  which  nature  fprcads  before  them,  or 
lo  -carry  their  own  goods  to  the  neareft  market : 
and  futely  the  generofity  of  Englf/b  virtue  will  never 
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heap  new  weight  upon  chofc  that  are  already  ofct'* 
laden^  will  never  delight  in  thac  dominion,  whidi 
cannot  be  exercifed  but  by  cruelty  and  outrage. 

But  while  we  are  melting  in  filent  furrow,  and  in 
the  traniports  of  delirious  pity  dro[^ing  both  the 
fword  and  balance  from  our  hands,  another  friend 
of  the  Americans  thinks  it  better  to  awaken  another 
paflion,  and  tries  to  alarm  our  intereftj  or  excite 
our  veneration,  by  accounts  of  their  greatnefs  and 
.  their  opulence,  of  the  fertility  of  their  land,  and 
the  fplendour  of  their  towns.  We  then  begm  m 
confider  the  queftion  with  more  evennefs  of  niind» 
are  ready  to  conclude  that  thofe  reftriftions  are  noc 
very  oppreflive  which  have  been  found  conGfteoc 
with  this  fpeedy  growth  of  profperity,  and  bcgia  co 
think  it  reafonable  that  thty,  who  thus  flourilh 
under  the  protedion  of  our  government,  (bould 
contribute  fomething  towards  its  expence. 

But  we  are  foon  told  that  the  Ammcans^  however 
wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed;  that  they  are  the  de* 
fcendants  of  men  who  left  all  for  liberty,  and  thac 
they  have  conftantly  prefervcd  the  principles  and 
(lubbornnefs  of  their  progenitors  i  that  they  are  coo 
obdinatc  for  perfuafion,  and  too  powerful  for  con* 
llraint;  that  they  will  laugh  at  argument,  and  de- 
feat violence ;  that  the  continent  of  North  Ameriim 
contains  three  millions,  not  of  men  merely,  buc  of 
Whigs,  of  Whigs  fierce  for  liberty,  and  difdainfiil 
of  dominion ;  that  they  multiply  with  the  fecuudicj 
of  their  own  rattlc-fnakes,  fo  that  every  quaner  of  a 
century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accuftomed  to  think  themfelves  mafters  do 
not  love  to  be  threatened.    This  talk  is,  I  hope» 

com* 
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commonly  thrown  away,  or  raifcs  paffions  different 
from  thofc  which  it  was  intended  to  excite.  In* 
ftead  of  terrifying  the  Englijh  hearer  to  tame  acqui- 
cfccnce,  it  difpofes  him  to  haften  the  experiment  of 
bending  obftinacy  before  it  is  become  yet  more  ob- 
duratc^  and  convinces  him  that  it  is  neceifary  to  at* 
tack  a  nation  thus  prolifick  while  we  may  yet  hope 
to  prevail.  When  he  is  told  through  what  extent 
of  territory  we  muft  travel  to  fubdue  them,  he  re- 
coUeds  how  far,  a  few  years  ago,  we  travelled  in 
their  defence.  When  it  is  urged  that  tliey  will 
Ihoot  up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  confiders 
how  the  hydra  was  deftroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  interruption  of 
his  profits.  A  commercial  people,  however  mag- 
nanimous, Ihrinks  at  the  thought  of  declining  traf- 
fick,  and  an  unfavourable  balance.  The  effeft  of 
this  tcrrour  has  been  tried.  We  have  been  ftunned 
with  the  importance  of  our  American  commerce, 
and  heard  of  merchants  with  warehoufes  that  arc 
never  to  be  emptied,  and  of  manufadturers  ftarving 
for  want  of  work. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  is  profitable, 
however  Icfs  than  oftentatious  or  deceitful  eftimates 
have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  our  interefi:  to  preferve 
it,  has  never  been  denied ;  but  furely  it  will  mod 
cffeAually  be  preferved,  by  being  kept^ftlways  in 
onr  own  power.'-  ConcefFions  may  promote  it  for  a 
moment,  but  fupQiioriry  «only  can  enfure  its  con- 
tinuance. There  ^ill  always  be  a  part,  and  always 
a  very  large  part  of  every  community  that  have  no 
care  but  for  themfelves,  and  whofe  care  for  them- 
fclves  reachas  little  farther  than  impatience  of  im- 

Vol.  X.  H  mediate 
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mediate  pain,  and  eagernefs  for  the  neartft  good. 
The  blind  arc  faid  to  feel  with  peculiar  nicety. 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  have  per^ 
haps  the  quickeft  fenfation  of  the  prtfent.  A 
merchant's  defirc  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain ;  doc 
of  publick wealth,  butof  private  emolument;  hen 
therefore  rarely  to  be  confulted  about  war  tod 
peace,  or  any  defigns  of  wide  extent  and  dtftant 
confequence. 

Yet  this,  like  other  general  charafters,  will 
fometimes  fail.  The  traders  of  Birmingbam  have 
refcued  themfclves  from  all  imputation  of  nanow 
felBfhnefs  by  a  manly  recommendation  to  parlia* 
ment  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  oadvc 
country. 

To  thefe  men  I  do  not  intend  to  afcribe  an  ab- 
furd  and  enthufiaftick  contempt  of  intereft,  but  to 
give  them  the  rational  and  juft  praife  of  diftinguiih* 
ing  real  from  feeming  good,  of  being  able  to  kt 
through  the  cloud  of  interpofing  difficulties,  Co  the 
lading  and  folid  happinefs  of  vidory  and  lettlc* 
ment. 

-Left  all  thefe  topicks  of  perfuadon  fhquld  fail, 
the  great  ador  of  patriotifm  has  tried  another,  in 
which  terrour  and  pity  are  happily  combined,  noc 
without  a  proper  fuperaddition  of  that  admiracicMi 
which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the  drama. 
The  heroes  of  Bcfton  he  tells  us,  af  the  ftaaip  aft 
had  not  been  repealed,  wpuld  have  left  their  town^ 
their  por^  and  their  trade,  lave  rcfigned  the 
rplcndour  of  opulence,  and  quitted  the  delights  of 
neighbourhood,  to  difperfe  themfelres  over  cbe 
country^  where  they  would  till  tha  ground,  aad 
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tak  in  the  rivers^  and  range  the  mountainSj  and  be 

ntiE. 

Thcfc  furely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere  found 
of  freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully,  let  no  man 
liereafcer  doubt  the  ftory  of  the  Pied  Piper.  The 
removal  $f  the  people  of  Bofton  into  the  country^  feems 
CTcn  to  the  Congrefs  not  only  difficult  in  its  execu^ 
tipn,  but  important  in  its  confequences.  The  difficulty 
of  execution  is  beft  known  to  the  Boftonians  them- 
felvesi  the  confequence,  alas!  will  only  be,  that 
they  will  leave  good  houfes  to  wifcr  men. 

Yet  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
home  for  the  founding  fomething  which  they  think 
better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy  who  ad- 
▼iies  them  to  confider  well  whether  they  iliail  find 
it.  By  turning  filhermen  or  hunters,  woodmen  or 
Ihepherds,  they  may  become  wild,  but  it  is  not  ^o 
cafy  to  conceive  them  free  j  for  who  can  be  more  a 
flavc  than  he  that  is  driven  by  force  from  the  com- 
forts of  life^^  is  compelled  to  leave  his  houfe  to  a 
cafoal  comer,  and  whatever  he  does,  or  wherever 
he  wanders,  finds  every  moment  fome  new  tefti- 
xnony  of  his  own  fubjeftion  ?  If  choice  of  evil  be 
freedom,  the  felon  in  the  gallies  has  his  option  of 
labour  or  of  ftripes*  The  Bojionian  may  quit  his 
houfe  to  ftarve  in  the  fields  ;  his  dog  may  refufe  to 
fet,  and  fmart  ijtader  the  lafh,  and  they  may  then 
congratulate  each  other  upon  the  fmiles  of  liberty, 
frofufe  of  Hifs^  ai^  pregnant  with  delight. 

To  treat  fuch  defigns  as  ferious,  4fould  be  to 
think  too  contemptuoufly  of  Bojionian  underftand- 
iogs.  The  artifice  indeed  is  not  new:  the  bluftcrer 
who  threateaed  in  vain  to  deftroy  his  opponent. 

Ha'  has 
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has  fomctimcs  obtained  his  end,  by  making  it  bc« 
licvcd  that  he  would  hang  himfelf. 

But  terrours  and  pity  arc  not  the  only  means  by 
which  the  taxation  of  the  Americans  is  oppofed. 
There  are  thofc  who  profcfs  to  ufc  them  only  as 
auxiliaries  to  reafon  and  juftice,  who  tell  us,  chat 
to  tax  the  Colonies  is  ufurpation  and  opprcflion,  an 
invafion  of  natural  and  legal  rights,  and  a  violation 
of  thofc  principles  which  fupport  the  conftitution  of 
Englijb  government. 

This  queftion  is  of  great  importance.  That  the 
Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubitable ; 
that  their  refufal  may  be  over-ruled  is  highly  pro* 
bablc  :  but  power  is  no  fufHcient  evidence  of  truth. 
Let  us  examine  our  own  claim,  and  the  objedions 
of  the  recufants,  with  caution  proportioned  to  the 
event  of  the  decifion,  which  mud  convift  one  part 
of  robbery,  or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  tax  is  a  payment  cxaftcd  by  authority  from 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
From  whom,  and  in  what  proportion  fuch  payment 
(hall  be  required,  and  to  what  ufcs  it  (hall  be  ap- 
plied, ihofe  only  are  to  judge  to  whom  government 
is  intruftcd.  In  the  Britijb  dominion  taxes  arc  ap- 
portioned, levied,  and  appropriated  by  the  ftiKS 
afTembkd  in  parliament. 

Of  every  empire  all  the  fubordinate  communities 
are  liable  to  taxation,  becaufe  they  all  (hare  the 
benefits  of  government,  and  therefore  ought  all  to 
furnini  thcifr  proportion  of  the  expence. 

This  the  Amerunr.s  have   never  openly  denied. 

That  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  the  coll  of  their  own 

fafety  they  feem  to  admit]  nor  do  they  rcfufe  their 

6  contri* 
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cofitribution  to  the  exigencies,  whatever  they  may 
be,  of  the  Britiflj  empire;  but  they  make  tHis  parti- 
cipation  of  the  publick  burden  a  duty  of  very  un- 
certain extent,  and  imperfeft  obligation,  a  duty 
temporary,  occafional,  and  elcftive,  of  which  they 
itfcrvc  to  themfelves  the  right  of  fettling  the  degree, 
the  rime,  and  the  duratiori,  of  judging  when  it  may 
be  required,  and  when  it  has  been  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  fupreme  power  nothing  more 
than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  its  demands  or 
its  neceffities.  Of  this  notification  they  profefs  to 
think  for  themfelves,  how  far  it  (hall  influence  their 
counfelsy  and  of  the  necefCties  alleged,  how  far 
dicy  (hall  endeavour  to  relieve  them.  They  alfumc 
tbecxclufive  power  of  fettling  not  only  the  mode, 
but  the  quantity  of  this  payment.  They  are  ready 
to  co-operate  with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the 
king ;  but  they  will  co-operate  by  no  means  which 
they  do  not  like,  and  at  no  greater  charge  than  they 
arc  willing  to  bear. 

This   claim,    wild   as  it  may   feem,  this  claim, 
which    fuppofes   dominion  without   authority,    and 
fubje&s  without   fubordination,  has   found   among 
the    libertines    of    policy     many    clamorous    and 
hardy  vindicators.     The  laws  of  nature,  the  rights 
rf  humanity,  the  faith  of  charters,   the  danger  of 
liberty,  the  encroachments  of  ufurpation,*have  been 
thundered  in  our  ears,  fometimes  by  interefted  fac- 
tion, and  fometimes  by  honed  (lupidity^. 

It  is  faid  by  FontenelUy    that  if  twenty  philofo- 

phcrs  (ball  refolutely  deny  that  the  prcfence  of  the 

lun  makes  the  day,   he  will   not  defpair  but  whole 

'^ions  may  adopt  the  opinion.     So  many  political 

II  3  dogmatifts 
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dogmatifts  have  denied  to  the  mother-country  the 
power  of  taxing  the  Colonies,  and  have  enforced 
their  denial  with  fo  much  violence  of  €mcTj,  that 
their  feA  is  already  very  numerous^  and  the  publkk 
voice  fufpends  its  decifion. 

In  moral  and  political  queftions  the  conteft  be* 
tween  incereft  and  juftice  has  been  often  tedious  and 
often  fierce,  but  perhaps  it  never  happened  befoit^ 
thatjuftice  found  much  oppolition  with  interefton 
her  fide. 

For  the  fatisfadtion  of  this  inquiry^  it  is  neceflary 
to  confider  how  a  Colony  is  conftituted,  what  arc 
the  terms  of  migration  as  didlated  by  nature,  or  fet- 
tled by  compaA,  and  what  focial  or  political  righit 
the  man  lofes,  or  acquires,  that  leaves  his  country 
to  eftablilh  himfclf  in  a  diftant  plantation. 

Of  two  modes  of  migration  the  hiftory  of  man* 
kind  informs  us,  and  fo  far  as  I  can  yet  difcover,  of 
two  only. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjufted^  and 
policy  unformed,  it  fometimes  happened  that  by  the 
diflentions  of  heads  of  families,  by  the  ambition  of 
daring  adventurers,  by  fome  accidental  preflure  of 
dillrcfs,  or  by  the  mere  difcontent  of  tdlenefit  one 
part  of  the  community  broke  off  from  the  reft,  and 
numbers,  greater  or  fmaller,  forfook  their  habita* 
tions,  put  themfclvcs  under  the  command  of  iboM 
favourite  of  fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  coo* 
fcnr  of  tlicir  countrymen  or  governors,  went  out 
to  fee  \^hat  better  regions  they  could  occupy,  aod 
in  what  place,  by  conqucll  or  by  treaty,  they  could 
gain  a  habiiation. 

i  Sons 
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Sons  of  entcrprifc  like  thefe,  who  committed  to 
their  own  fwords  their  hopes  and  their  lives,  when 
they  left  thiir  country,  became  another  nation,  with 
defigns,  and  profpe£ts,  and  interefts,  of  their  own. 
They  looked  back  no  more  to  their  former  home  5 
they  expeftedno  help  from  thofe  whom  they  had 
left  behind  j  if  they  conquered,  they  conquered  for 
themfelves  s  if  they  were  deftroyed,  they  were  not 
by  any  other  power  either  lam^ted  or  revenged. 

Of  this  kind  feem  to  have  been  all  the  migrations 
of  the  early  world,  whether  hiftorical  or  fabulous, 
and  of  this  kind  were  the  eruptions  of  thofc  nations 
which  from  the  North  invaded  the  Roman  empire, 
and  filled  Europe  with  new  fovereignties. 

But  when,  by  the  gradual  admiffion  of  wifer  laws 
and  gentler  manners,  fociety  became  more  com- 
pared and  better  regulated,  it  was  found  that  the 
power  of  every  people  confifted  in  union,  produced 
by  one  common  intereft,  and  operating  in  joint 
efforts  and  confident  councils. 

From  this  time  independence  perceptibly  wafted 
away.  No  part  of  the  nation  was  permitted  to  aft 
for  itfelf.  All  now  had  the  fame  enemies  an4  the 
fame  friends;  the  government  protefted  individuals, 
and  individuals  were  required  to  refer  their  de- 
figns  to  the  profperity  of  the  government. 

By  this  principle  it  is,  that  ftates  are  formed  and 
.  confolidated.  Every  man  is  taught  to  confider  his 
own  happinefs  as  combined  with  the  p]ublick  pro- 
fperity, and  to  think  himfelf  great  and  powerful,- 
in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  and  power  of  his  go- 
vernors. 

H  4  Had 
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Had  the  Wcftcrn  continent  been  difcovered  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  tenth  century,  when  all  the 
northern  world  wa(s  in  amotion ;  and  hadiUivigatioa 
been  at  that  time  fufficicntly  advanced  to  aiake  ib 
long  a  pafTage  eafily  pradticable,  there  is  little  rea- 
Ton  for  doubting  but  the  intumefcence  of  nations 
would  have  found  its  vent,  like  all  other  expanfive 
violence,  where  there  was  lead  refiftance ;  and  that 
Huns  and  Vandals^  inftead  of  fighting  their  way  to 
the  fouth  «-  f  Europe^  would  have  gone  by  thoufands 
and  by  myriads  under  their  feveral  chiefs  to  cake 
)ofle(rion   of   regions   fmiling   with    pleafure   and 
waving  with  fertility,  from  which  the  naked  inha- 
bitants were  unable  to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  thofe  days  of  laxity 
have  produced  a  diftinfl  and  independent  (late. 
The  Scandinavian  heroes  might  have  divided  the 
country  among  them,  and  have  fpread  the  feudal 
fubdivifion  of  regality  from  lludjon^  Bay  to  the 
Pacijick  Ocean. 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  fix  hundred  years  too 
late  for  the  candidates  of  fovereignty.  When  he 
formed  his  projedl  of  difcovery,  the  fluctuations  of 
military  turbulence  had  fubfided,  and  Eurcfe  began 
to  regain  a  fettled  form,  by  eftablilbed  govemmenc 
and  regular  fubordi nation.  No  man  could  any 
longer  eredt  himfelf  inttf  a  chieftain,  and  lead  out 
his  fellow -fubjedts  by  his  own  authority  to  plunder 
or  to  war.  He  that  committed  any  aft  of  hoftility 
by  land  or  fea,  without  the  commifTion  of  feme 
acknowledged  fovercign,  was  confidcred  by  all 
mankind  as  a  robber  or  a  pirate,  names  which  were 

now 
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•  •- 
DOW  of  little  creditj  and  of  which  therefore  no  man 

was  ambitious. 

Ceiumh^i^  ^  remoter  time  would  have  found  his 
way  to  fome  difcontented  Lord^  or  fome  youngerr 
brother  of  a  petty  fovereign,  who  would  have  taken 
fire  at  his  propofal,  and  have  quickly  kindled  with- 
equal  heat  a  troop  of  followers  j  they  would  have- 
built  (hips,  or  have  feized  them,  and  have  wandered 
with  him  at  all  adventures  as  far  as  they  could  keep 
hope  in  their  company.  •  But  the  age  being  now 
paft  of  vagrant  excurfion  and  fortuitous  hoftility,  he 
was^^under  the  neceflity  of  travelling  from  court  tA 
court,  fcorned  and  repulfed  as  a  wild  projcftor,  an 
idle  promifer  of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds :  nor  has 
any  part  of  the  world  yet  had  reafon  to  rejoice  that 
he  found  at  laft  reception  and  employment.    . 

In  the  fame  ye^ir,  in  a  year  hitherto;  difaftrous  to 
mankind,  by  the  Portuguefe  was  difcovered  the 
paflage  of  the  Indies^  and  by  the  Spaniards  the  ceaft 
of  America.  The  nations  of  Europe  were  fired  with 
boundlefs  expeftations,  and  the  difcoverers  purfuing 
their  enterprife,  made  conquefts  in  both  hemifpheres 
of  wide  extent.  But  the  adventurers  were  contented 
with  plunder  j  though  they  took  gold  and  filver  to 
themfelves,  they  feized  iflands  and  kingdoms  in  the 
name  of  their  fovereigns.  When  a  new  region  was 
gained,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  that  power 
which  had  given  the  commiffion  to  the  conqueror; 
nor  have  I  met  with  any  European  but  Stukeley  of 
London^  that  formed  a  defign  of  exalting  himfelf 
in  the  newly  found  countries  to  independent  do- 
minion. 

To 
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To  fecurc  a  conqueft^  it  was  always  neceflary  to 
plant  a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied  and 
fettled  were  rightly  confidered  as  mere  eAnfions  or 
proceflfes  of  empire  -,  as  ramifications  which,  by  the 
circulation  of  one  publicic  intereft^  communicated 
with  the  original  fource  of  dominion^  and  which 
were  kept  flourifhing  and  fpreading  by  the  radical 
vigour  of  the  Mother-country • 

The  Colonies  of  England  differ  no  otherwife  front 
thofe  of  other  nations,  than  as  the  Englijb  confticu* 
tion  diflPcrs  from  theirs.  All  government  is  ulti* 
mately  and  cli'entially  abfolute,  but  fubordinate 
foc'iLii^:*  may  have  more  immunities,  or  individuals 
greater  liberty,  as  the  operations  of  government  are 
diflPcrently  condufted.  An  Englijbman  in  the  corn- 
mon  courfe  of  life  and  a£^ion  feels  no  reftraint.  Aa 
Englijb  Colony  has  very  liberal  powers  of  regulating 
its  own  manners  and  adjufting  its  own  affairs*  But 
an  Englijb  individual  may  by  the  fupreme  authority 
be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  a  Colony  divefted  of  its 
powers,  for  rcafons  of  which  that  authority  is  the 
only  judge. 

In  fovereignty  there  are  no  gradations.  There 
may  be  limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited  con* 
fulihip;  but  there  can  be  no  limited  government. 
There  muft  in  every  focicty  be  fome  power  or  other 
from  which  there  is  no  Sf^al,  which  admits  no  re* 
ftridlions,  which  pervades  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
community,  regulates  and  adjufts  all  fubordinationt 
enacts  laws  or  repeals  them,  crcAs  or  annuls  judica* 
turcs,  extends  or  contracts  privilegeSt  exempt  itfelf 
from  qucftion  or  control^  and  bounded  only  by  phy- 
fical  ncccflity. 

Br 
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By  this  power,  wherever  it  fubfifts,  all  legiflacion 
ind  jurifdidion  is  animated  and  maintained.  From 
f  diis  all  leg^  rights  are  emanations,  which,  whether 
equitably  or  not,  may  be  legally  recalled.  It  is  not 
infallible,  for  it  may  do  wrong;  but  it  is  irrefiftiblct 
for  it  can  be  refilled  only  by  rebellion,  by  an  ad: 
which  makes  it  queftionable  what  (hall  be  thencefor* 
ward  the  fupreme  power. 

An  Englijb  Colony  is  a  number  of  perfons,  to 
whom  the  King  grants  a  charter  permitting  them  to 
fetde  in  fome  diftant  couqtry,  and  enabling  them  to 
cooftitute  a  corporation,  enjoying  fuch  powers  as 
the  charter  grants,  to  be  adminiftered  in  fuch  forms 
as  the  charter  prefcribes.  As  a  corporation  they 
make  laws  for  themfelves,  but  as  a  corporation  Tub- 
fitting  by  a  grant  from  higher  authority,  to  the  con* 
trol  of  that  authority  they  continue  fubjedt. 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  mud  be  in- 
truded with  ampler  liberty  of  regulating  their  con- 
du&  by  their  own  wifdom.  As  they  are  more 
fecludcd  from  eafy  recourfe  to  national  judicature, 
they  muft  be  more  extenfively  commifiioned  to  pafs 
judgment  on  each  other. 

For  this  reafon  our  more  important  and  opulent 
Colonies  fee  the  appearance  and  feel  the  effe£i:  of  a 
regular  legiflature,  which  m  fome  places  has  a<5ted 
fo  long  with  unqueftioned  authority,  that  it  has 
forgotten  whence  that  authority  was  originally  de^ 
rived. 

To  their  charters  the  Colonies  owe,  like  other 
corporations,  their  political  exiftence.  The  folem- 
nitics  of  legiflationj   the  adoiiniftration  of  juftice. 
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the  fccurity  of  property,  are  all  beftowed  upon 
them  by  the  royal  grant.  Without  their  charter 
there  would  be  no  power  among  them,  by  which 
any  law  could  be  made,  or  duties  cjijoinedj  any 
debt  recovered,  or  criminal  punifhed. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  privi- 
f  'cges  given  to  a  part  of  the  community  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole,  and  is  therefore  liable  by  its 
nature  to  change  or  to  revocation.  Every  aft  of 
government  aims  at  publick  good.  A  charter, 
which  experience  has  (hewn  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  nation,  is  to  be  repealed ;  becaufe  general  pro- 
fperity  muft  always  be  preferred  to  particular  in* 
tereft.  If  a  charter  be  ufed  to  evil  purpofes,  it  is 
forfeited,  as  the  weapon  is  taken  away  which  is  in- 
jurioufly  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  by  which  provincial  go- 
vernments are  conftituted,  may  be  always  legally, 
and  where  it  is  either  inconvenient  in  its  nature,  or 
mifapplied  in  its  ufe,  may  be  equitably  repealed; 
by  fuch  repeal  the  whole  fabrick  of  fubordination  is 
immediately  deftroyed,  and  the  conftitution  funk  at 
once  into  a  chaos:  the  focicty  is  diflblved  into  a 
tumult  of  individuals,  without  authority  to  com* 
mand,  or  obligation  to  obey ;  without  any  punifli- 
mcnt  of  wrongs  but  by  perfonal  rei'entmenr,  or 
any  protection  of  right  but  by  the  hand  of  the 
poifciror. 

A  Colony  is  to  the  Mother-country  as  a  member 
to  the  body,  deriving  its  adion  and  its  ftrength  from 
the  general  principle  of  vitality  i  receiving  from 
the  body,  and  communicating  to  it,  all  the  benefits 
and  cvih  of  health  and  difcalc;  liable  in  dangerous 
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maladies  to  {haq>  applications^  of  which  the  body 
however  muft  partake  the  pain ;  and  expofed,  if  in- 
curably taioted,.  to  amputation^  by  which  the  body 
likewife  will  be  mutilated. 

The  Mother-country  always  confiders  the  Colo- 
nies thus  conneded,  as  parts  of  itfelf ;  the  profperity 
or  unhappinefs  of  either  is  the  profperity  or  unhap- 
pinefs  of  both;  not  perhaps  of  both  in  the  fame 
degree^  for  the  body  may  fubfift,  though  Icfs  com- 
nodioufly,  without  a  limb,  but  the  limb  muft  perilh 
if  it  be  parted  from  the  body. 

Our  Colonies  therefore,  however  diftant,  have 
been  hitherto  treated  as  conftituent  parts  of  the 
Briiip  empire.  The  inhabitants  incorporated  by 
SMglifi  charters,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
Egglifinmen.  They  are  governed  by  Englijb  laws, 
CDtitled  to  Englijb  dignities,  regulated  by  Englijb 
counfels,  and  protected  by  Englijb  arms;  and  it 
fcems  to  follow  by  confequence  not  eafily  avoided, 
that  they  are  fubjeft  to  Englijb  government,  and 
iiiargcable  by  Englijb  taxation. 

To  him  that  confiders  the  nature,  the  original, 
he  progrefs,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  Colonics, 
rho  remembers  that  the  firft  difcoverers  had  com- 
nilBons  from  the  crown,  that  the  firft  fettlers  owe  to 
i  charter  their  civil  forms  and  regular  magiftracy, 
ind  that  all  perfonal  immunities  and  legal  fecuri- 
ics,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  fubjeft  has  been 
irom  time  to  time  improved,  have  been  extended  to 
lie  Colonifts,  it  will  not  be  doubted  but  the  parlia- 
Tient  of  England  has  a  right  to  bind  them  by  ftatutcs, 
ind  to  hind  tbem  in  all  cafes  wbatfoever^  and  has 
herefore  a  natural  and  coaftitutional  power  of  lay- 
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ing  upon  thenri  any  tax  or  impoft,  whe  tr  csccthI 
or  internal,  upon  the  produft  of  land»  or  the  nuMb 
fafturcs  of  induftry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  orii 
the  time  of  profound  peace,  for  the  defence  elf  Am* 
rUa,  for  the  purpo/e  of  raifing  a  revauu^  or  for  loj 
other  end  bencBcial  to  the  empire. 

There  are  fome,  and  thofe  not  inconfiderable  far 
number,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge,  wb 
except  the  power  of  taxation  from  the  general  do* 
minion  of  parliament,  and  hold,  that  whatever  dc* 
grees  of  obedience  may  be  exafted,  or  whatever  au- 
thority may  be  exercifcd  in  other  afts  of  govenh 
mentj  there  is  ftill  reverence  to  be  paid  to  moocji 
and  that  legiflation  pafles  its  limits  when  it  vioiato 
the  purfe. 

Of  this  exception,  which  by  a  head  not  fully  im* 
pregnated  with  politicks  is  not  cafily  comprehended) 
it  is  alleged  as  an  unanfwerable  reafon,  that  the 
Colonies  fend  no  reprefentatives  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

It  is,  fay  the  Jmerican  advocates,  the  natural 
diftinftion  of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege  of 
an  Englijbmafi,  that  he  is  able  to  call  his  poflefliooi 
his  own,  that  he  can  fit  fecure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
inheritance  or  acquifition,  that  his  houfe  is  fortified 
by  the  law,  and  cha(  nothing  can  be  taken  from  him 
but  by  his  own  cunfent.  This  confent  is  given  for 
every  man  by  his  reprefentative  in  parliament.  The 
Jfficrur.ns  unrcprcfcnted  cannot  confent  to  EMgli/k 
t.ix  itiuns,  as  a  corporation,  and  they  will  not  coa* 
line  as  individuals. 

Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  obferved  by  more 
than  one,  that  its  force  extends  equally  to  all  other 

laws^ 
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Uws,  for  a  frccraan  is  not  to  be  cxpofcd  to  punilh- 
rocnt,  or  be  called  to  any  onerous  fcrvice  but  by  his 
^n  confent.    The  Congrefs  has  extracted  a  pofition 
.  from  the  fanciful  Monte/quieu,  that  in  a  free  fiate 
nerj  man  being  a  free  agent  Qught  to  be  concerned  in 
Ks  own  government.    Whatever  is  true  of  taxation  is 
true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound  by  it, 
without  his  confent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not  con- 
cerned in  his  own  government. 

He  that  denies  the  Englijb  parliament  the  righp  of 
taxation,  denies  it  likewife  the  right  of  making  any 
other  laws  civil  or  criminal,  yet  this  power  over  the 
Colonies  was  never  yet  difputed  by  themfclves. 
They  have  always  admitted  ftatutes  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  offences^  and  for  the  redrefs  or  prevention 
of  inconveniencies,  and  the  reception  of  any  law 
draws  after  it  by  a  chain  which  cannot  be  broken, 
the  unwelcome  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  fr&-  man  is  governed  by  himfelf,  or  by 
laws  to  which  he  has  confented,  is  a  p<|^tion  of 
mighty  found :  but  every  man  that  utters  it,  with 
whatever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  hears  it, 
with  whatever  acquiefcence,  if  confent  be  fuppofed 
to  imply  the  power  of  refufal,  feels  it  to  be  falfe. 
We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow  the  inftitutions  of 
aay  government  of  which  we  enjoy  the  benefit,  and 
folicit  the  protedkion.    In  wide  extended  dominions, 
though  power  has  been  diffufed  with  the  moft  even 
hand^  yet  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  people  are  either 
primarily  or  fecondarily   confultcd  in   legiflation. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  Publick  muft  be  done  by  dele- 
gation.    The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  fclc6t 
iiumber>  and  thofe  who  are  not  eledors  ftand  idle 
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and  helplefs  fpcdfcators  of  the  commonweal,  wMtf 
unconcerned  in  ibe  government  of  tbemfelves. 

Of  elcftors  the  hap  is  but  little  better.  They 
are  often  far  from  unanimity  in  their  choice,  and 
where  the  numbers  approach  to  equality,  almoft 
half  mud  be  governed  not  only  without,  but  againft 
their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  confented  to  inftitutioos 
eftablifhed  in  diftant  ages,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain.    In  the  moft  favourite  refidence  of  liberty, 
the  confent  of  individuals  is  merely  paflive,  a  tacit 
admiffion  in  every  community  of  the  terms  whidi 
that  community  grants  and  requires.     As  all  arc 
born  the  fubjefts  of  feme  (late  or  other,  we  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  all  born  confenting  to  fome  fyftem 
of  government.     Other  confent  than  this,  the  con- 
dition of  civil  life  does  not  allow.     It  is  the  un- 
meaning clamour  of  the  pedants  of  policy,  the  dc- 
lirious  dream  of  republican  fanaticifm. 

But  hear,  ye  Ions  and  daughters  of  liberty,  the 
founds  which  the  winds  are  wafting  from  the 
Weftern  Continent.  The  Americans  are  telling  one 
another,  what,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  noify 
triumph,  they  have  but  lately  difcovcred,  and  what 
yet  is  a  very  important  truth  :  T^bat  tbey  art  entiilei 
to  lifcy  liberty^  and  property^  and  tbat  tbey  have  never 
ceded  to  any  fovereign  power  wbatever  a  rigbt  to  di/pofe 
of  eitbcr  ^*itbcut  tbeir  confent. 

While  this  rcfolution  (lands  alone,  the  Americems 
are  free  from  fingularity  of  opinion  ;  their  wit  has 
not  yet  betrayed  ihcin  to  hrrcfy.  While  they  fpeak 
as  the  naked  fons  of  nature,  they  claim  but  what  is 
claimed  by  other  men,  and  have  withheld  nothing 

but 
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but  what  airwithhold.  They  arc  here  upon  firm 
ground^  behind  entrenchments  which  never  can  be 
forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  Americans  have 
ills  refcmblance  to  Eurofeans^  that  they  do  not 
Jways  know  when  they  are  well.  They  foon  quit 
he  fortrefs  that  could  neither  have  been  mined  by 
9phiftry»  nor  battered  by  declamation.  Their  next 
^lution  declared,  that  tbtir  ancejiorsy  who  firfi Jet^ 
Ui  ibe  Colonies^  were^  at  ibc  time  of  their  emigration 
ram  ibe  Mother- country^  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
bitiies,  and  immunities  of  free  and  naturaUbornJub^ 
as  within  the  realm  of  England. 

This  likewifc  is  true ;  but  when  this  is  granted, 
icir  boaft  of  original  rights  is  at  an  endj  they  are 

0  longer  in  a  ftatc  of  nature.  Thefe  lords  of 
lemfclves,  thefe  kings  of  me,  thefe  demigods  of 
idependence,  fink  down  to  Colonifts,  governed  by 

charter.  If  their  anceftors  were  fubjefts,  they 
:knowledged  a  fovcrcign:  if  they  had  a  right  to 
Mglijb  privileges,  they  were  accountable  to  Englijh 
iws,  and  what  muft  grieve  the  lover  of  liberty  to 
ifcover,  had  ceded  to  the  king  arid  parliament, - 
hcther  the  right  or  not,  at  lead  the  power  of 
ifpofing,  without  their  confenty  of  their  liveSy  liber- 
€S^  and  properties.  It  therefore  is  required  of  them 
)  prove,  that  the  parliament  ever  ceded  to  them  a 
ifpenfation  from  that  obedience,  which  they  owe 

1  natural-born  fubjefih,  or  any  degree  of  independ- 
ficc  or  immunity  not  enjoyed  by  otfccr  Englijbmen. 

They  fay.  That  by  fuch  emigration  they  by  no 
leans  forfeited,  furrendered,  or  loft  any  of  thofe 
ights ;  but  that  they  were,  and  their  defcendants  now 

Vol.  X.  I  ere. 
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£re,  entiilid  to  the  exercift  and  enj$ymemt  of  MJmik  ^ 
them  ss  their  hcml  end  otbir  dreum/tanas  i9mhU  Aam 
to  exirci/e  and  enjoy. 

That  they  who  form  a  fettlcmcnt  by  a  lawful 
charter  having  committed  no  crime  forfeit  no  priTi- 
leges^  will  be  readily  confeflfed ;  but  what  they  do 
not  forfeit  by  any  judicial  fentence,  they  may  lofe 
by  natural  effeds.  As  man  can  be  but  in  one  place 
at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  multiplied 
refidence.  He  that  will  enjoy  the  brightneis  of 
funfhine,  mud  quit  the  coolnefs  of  the  (hade.  He 
who  goes  voluntarily  to  America^  cannot  complaio 
of  loGng  what  he  leaves  in  Europe.  He  perhaps 
had  a  right  to  vote  for  a  knight  or  burgdsi  by 
crofllng  the  Atlantick  he  has  not  nullified  his  righti 
biit  he  has  nude  its  exertion  no  longer  pofible^* 
By  his  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where  be 
had  a  vote  and  little  property,  for  another^  w^ere 
he  has  great  property,  but  no  vote.  But  as  this 
preference  was  deliberate  and  unconftraioed,  he  is 
ftill  concerned  in  the  government  of  bimfelfi  he  has 
reduced  himfelf  from  a  voter  to  one  of  the  innuoie* 
rable  multitude  that  have  no  vote.  He  has  truly 
ceded  his  rights  but  he  ftill  is  governed  by  his  own 
confent;  becaufe  he  has  confented  to  throw  hb 
atom  of  incereft  into  the  general  mafs  of  the  com* 
municy.  Of  the  confcquences  of  his  own  adt  he  haa 
no  caufe  to  complain;  he  hai  choien,  or  intended 
to  chufe,  the  greater  good  \  ne  is  reprefented,  ai 
himfelf  dcfired^nn  the  general  reprefentation. 

• 
*  O;'  :hi^  ixafimixi^f  I  owe  part  to  a  coaver£tfioa  widb  Sir 

But 
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But  the  privileges  of  an  American  fcorn  the  limits 
of  place  I  they  are  part  of  himfelf,  and  cannot  be 
teft  by  departiire  from  his  country ;  they  float  in  the 
iiTi  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

Doris  amarafiam  nm  intermifceat  undam. 

A  planter^  wherever  he  fettles,  is  not  only  a  (tct^ 
lDin»  but  a  legiflator,  ubi  imperatory  ibi  Roma.  As 
ihi  Englifh  Colonifts  are  not  reprejented  in  the  Britifh 
farUament^  tbej  are  entitled  to  a  free  and  exdufive 
power  of  legiflation  in  their  Jeveral  UgiJlatureSy  in  all 
atflei  of  taxation  and  internal  polity  y  JubjeS  only  to  the 
negaiive  of  tht  fovereign^  in  Juch  manner  as  has  been 
bmiofne  ttfed  and  accuftomed.  We  cheerfully  confent 
/#  the  operation  of  fuch  aSs  of  the  Britifh  parliament 
4U  are  boni  fide  rejirained  to  the  regulation  of  our  ex-^ 
lemal  commerce-^excluding  every  idea  of  taxation^  in^ 
iemal  or  external,  for  raijing  a  revenue  on  tbejubje£ls 
^  America  without  their  confent. 

Their  reafon  for  this  claim  is,  T^hat  the  foundation 
of  Engltlh  liberty^  and  of  all  government ,  is  a  right 
im  the  people  to  participate  in  their  legijlative  council. 

They  inherit,  they  fay,  from  their  anceftors^  the 
rij^t  wbieb  their  anceftors  pojfejfedy  of  enjoying  all  the 
primleges  of  Engliihmen.  That  they  inherit  the 
right  of  their  anceftors  is  allowedi  but  they  can  in- 
herit M  more.  Theif  anceftors  left  a  country  where 
the  reprcfentatives  of  the  people  were  eleded  by 
mth  particularly  qualified^  and  where  thofe  who 
#antcd  Qualifications,  or  who  dic^not  ufe  them, 
were  bound  by  the  decifions  of  rfien^  whom  they 
had  not  deputed.  "'' 

I  a  The 
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The  colonifts  are  the  defcendants  of  moi,  «bo 
cither  had  no  vote  in  eledions^  or  who  voIuncs3f 
rcfigncd  them  for  fomething,  in  their  opinion,  of 
more  cftimation:  they  have  therefore  exaftly  wbi 
their  anccftors  left  them,  not  a  vote  in  making  lavs, 
or  in  conilitucing  legiflators,  but  the  happine& 
of  being  proteAed  by  law,  and  the  duty  of  obey* 
ing  it. 

What  their  anceftors  did  not  carry  with  them, 
neither  they  nor  their  defcendants  have  lincc  ac- 
quired. They  have  not,  by  abandoning  their  part 
in  one  legiflature,  obtained  the  power  of  conftitut- 
ing  another,  exclufive  and  independent,  any  more 
than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now  debarred  from 
voting,  have  a  right  to  ereA  a  feparate  parliament 
for  themfelves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  fenfe,  but  they  arc 
wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  fpirit.  Since  the  Amt^ 
ricans  have  difcovered  that  they  can  make  a  parlia* 
ment,  whence  comes  it  chat  they  do  not  think  them- 
felves equally  empowered  to  make  a  king?  If  they 
arc  fubjefts,  whofe  government  is  conftituted  by  a 
charter,  they  can  form  no  body  of  independent  lc« 
gifliture.  If  their  rights  are  inherent  and  unde- 
rived,  they  may  by  their  own  fuffrages  encircle  with 
a  diadem  the  brows  of  Mr.  Cujbing. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Coogrefs  of  PbUadet^ 
fbia,  Tba:  bis  Majifty^s  CoUniis  an  entiiUd  /#  sit  the 
privilfgfs  and  immunities  granted  and  confirmed  t$  them 
by  royal  charter^  or  Jecured  to  ibem  by  their  /everal 
codes  of  prcvinfiat  Ions. 

The  firft  cfatifc  of  this  refolution  is  eafily  under* 
dooii,  and  will  be  readily  admitted.     To  all  the 
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privileges  which  a  charter  can  convey,  they  are  by  a 
lojral  charter  evidently  entitled.  The  fecond  claufe 
is  of  greater  difficulty ;  for  how  can  a  provincial  law 
focure  privileges  or  immunities  to  a  province?  Pro- 
vincial laws  may  grant  to  certain  individuals  of  the 
province  the  enjoyment  of  gainful,  or  an  immunity 
from  onerous  offices ;  they  may  operate  upon  the^ 
people  to  whom  they  relate;  but  no  province  can 
confer  provincial  privileges  on  itfelf.  They  may 
iuve  a  right  to  all  which  the  king  has  given  them ; 
but  it  is  a  conceit  of  the  other  hemifphere,  that  men 
have  a  right  to  all  which  they  have  given  to  them- 
ftlves. 

•  A  corporation  is  confidcred  in  law  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  can  no  more  extend  its  own  immuni^ 
tics,  than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice  aflume 
dignities  or  titles. 

Thclegiflature  of  a  Colony,  let  not  the  comparifon 
be  too  much  difdained,  is  only  the  vcftry  of  a  larger 
pariih,  which  may  lay  a  cefs  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  cnfidrce  the  payment;  but  can  extend  no  in* 
fluence  beyond  its  own  diflrid,  mud:  modify  its 
particular  regulations  by  the  general  law,  and  what  - 
ever  may  be  its  internal  expences,  is  (till  liable 
to  taxes  laid  by  fuperior  authority. 

The  charters  given  to  different  provinces  arc  dif- 
ferent, and  no  general  right  can  be  extracted  from 
them.  The  cnarter  of  Penn/ylvania^  where  this 
Congrefs  of  anarchy  has  been  impudently  held, 
contains  a  claufe  admitting  in  expitfs  terms  taxa- 
tion by  the  parliament.  If  in  the  other  charters  no 
fuch  referve  is  made,  it  muft  have  bMli  omitted  as 
not  neceflary,  becaufe  it  is  implied  in  the  nature  of 
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fubordinate  government.  They  who  fubjcft  m 
laws,  are  liable  to  taxes.  If  any  fuch  imr  unity  bt 
been  granted,  ic  is  ftill  revocable  by  the  legiflatwc^ 
and  ought  to  be  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  pvb- 
lick  goodj  which  is  in  every  charter  ultiinatdy  ii« 
tended. 

Suppofe  it  true,  that  any  fuch  exemption  is  ooa* 
tained  in  the  charter  of  Maryland,  it  can  be  pleaded 
only  by  the  Mary  lax  Jers.     It  is  of  no  ufe  for  aqr 
other  province ;  and  with  regard  even  to  chenv  noA 
have  been  conQdered  as  one  of  the  grants  in  whick 
the  king  has  been  deceived,  and  annulled  as  mif* 
chievous  to  the  Publick,  by  facrificing  to  one  little 
fctt)cment  the  general  intereft  of  the  empire  i  as  in- 
fringing the  fyftem  of  dominion,  and  violating  the 
compaft  of  government.     But  Dr.  Tnckpr  has  fhewo 
tha:  even  this  charter  promifcs  no  exemption  from 
parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controvcrfy  agitated  about  the  beginning 
of  clus  century,  whether  the  Englijb  laws  could  bind 
Ireland^  Davenani^  who  defended  againft  Mofymux 
the  claims  of  England^  confidered  it  as  neceflary  to 
prove  nothing  more,  than  that  the  prefent  Irifi^  muft 
be  deemed  a  Colony. 

The  neceflary  connexion  of  reprefentatives  with 
tixcs,  fcenu  to  have  funk  deep  into  many  of  chofe 
minds,  that  admit  founds  without  their  meaning. 

Our  nacion  is  reprefented  in  parliament  by  an 
aflVmbly  as  numerous  as  can  well  confift  with  order 
and  dif^atch,  c^icn  by  pcrfons  lb  differently  quali<- 
fird  in  different  places,  that  the  nKxle  of  choice 
fecms  to  be,*4or  the  mod  part,  formed  by  chance, 
and  fctticd   by  cullom.      Of  individuals   far  the 

greater 
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g^er  part  have  no  vote,  and  of  the  voters  few 

kite  any  perfonal  knowledge  of  him  to  whom  they 

iocruft  their  liberty  and  fortune. 
Yet  this  reprefentation  has  the  whole  effcdt  ex- 

pedcd  or  delired  -,  that  of  fpreading  fo  wide  the  care 
of  general  interefl:^  and  the  participation  of  publick 
cooofels,  that  the  advantage  or  corruption  of  par- 
ticular men  can  feldom  operate  with  much  injury  tp 
the  Publick. 

For  this  reafon  many  populous  and  opulent  towns 
peUher  enjoy  nor  defire^  particular  reprefentatives ; 
diey  are  included  in  the  general  fcheme  of  publick 
idmioiftration^  and  cannot  fuffer  but  with  the  reft  of 
Jie  empire. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Jmtricans  have  not  the  fame 
iccurity^  and  that  a  Britijb  legiflator  may  wanton 
vith  their  property;  yet  if  it  be  true,  that  their 
vcalth  is  our  wealth,  and  that  their  ruin  will  be  our 
mill,  the  parliament  has  the  fame  intcreft  in  attend- 
ag  to  them,  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  nation. 
The  reafon  why  we  place  any  confidence  in  our  re- 
xc&otatives  is,  that  they  muft  fhare  in  the  good  or 
nril  which  their  counfels  ihall  produce.  Their 
bare  is  indeed  commonly  confequential  and  rc- 
note;  but  it  is  not  often  pofTiblc  that  any  imme- 
Uare  advantage  can  be  extended  to  fuch  numbers  as 
nay  prevail  againft  it.  Wc  are  therefore  as  fccure 
igainft  intentional  depravations  of  government  as 
luman  wifdom  can  make  us,  and  upon  this  fecurity 
he  Americans  may  venture  to  repcfe. 

It  is  faid  by  the  Old  Mimiir  who  has  written  an 

^pfal  againft  the  tax,  that  as  ibc  pnduce  of  Ame- 

rkao  l§kwT  is  Jpmt  in  Britiih  manufaSures^   tkt 

I  4  baUncc 
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balance  of  trade  is  greatly  again^  .  ;  ^teverjm 
take  direSly  in  taxes ^  is  in  effeU  taken  frmm  ymernn 
commerce.  If  the  minifter  feizes  the  memey  with  xcbiektht 
American  JbcnlJ  pay  bis  debts  and^come  /#  wtmtktt, 
the  merchant  cannot  exfeB  him  as  a  enjteimer^  mr  ut 
the  debts  already  contraSed  be  paid. — Smpfofe  we  i^ 
tain  from  America  a  million  injlead  of  ome  butUrd 
thou/and  founds^  it  wonld  be  /applying  ome  ftrjnd 
exigence  by  the  future  ruin  of  our  commerce. 

Part  of  this  is  trtiei  but  the  Old  Member  fecms  I 
not  to  perceive,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legifli* 
turc  know  this  as  well  as  himfelf^  the  Americmus  ait 
in  no  danger  of  oppreOion,  ftnce  bj  men  common- 
ly provident  they  mud  be  fo  taxed^  as  that  we  nuy 
not  lofc  one  way  what  we  gain  another. 

The  fame  Old  Member  has  difcovered»  that  the 
judges  formerly  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ireland^ 
and  declares  that  no  cafes  can  be  more  alike  than 
thofc  of  Ireland  and  America  :  yet  the  judges  whom 
he  quotes  have  mentioned  a  difference.  Ireland^ 
they  fay,  hath  a  parliament  of  its  ov^n.  When  any 
Colony  has  an  independent  parliament  acknow- 
lcd(^cd  by  the  parliament  of  Britain^  the  cafes  will 
diffrr  Icfs.  Yet  by  the  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5.  the  ads  of 
the  Bn:i/b  parliament  bind  Ireland. 

It  is  urged  that  when  JP'aUs^  Durham^  lad 
Clifcr  were  di veiled  of  their  panicular  privileges 
or  ancicru  government,  and  reduced  to  the  flttc  of 
;  .\;.V  V  coumics,  they  had  reprefentatives  afflgned 

I'o  rh  j!c  from  whom  fomething  had  been  taken, 
fon.crhini:  io  return  might  properly  be  given.  To 
the  4inieriians  their  charters  arc  left  M  ihcy  were» 

nor 
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lor  have  they  loft  any  thing  except  that  of  which 
their  fcdition  has  deprived  them.  IT  they  were  to 
oc  reprefcnted  in  parliament,  fomething  would  be 
^nted,  though  nothing  is  withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cbeftery  Durbamy  and  Wales^ 
vere  invited  to  exchange  their  peculiar  inftitution| 
"or  the  power  of  voting,  which  they  wanted  before. 
The  Americans  have  voluntarily  refigned  the  power 
>f  voting,  to  live  in  diftant  and  feparate  govern- 
nents,  and  what  they  have  voluntarily  quitted,  they 
uvc  no  right  to  claim. 

It  muft  always  be  remembered,  that  they  are  re- 
prefcnted by  the  fame  virtual  reprefentation  as  the 
j;reater  part  of  Englijbmen  \  and  that  if  by  change  of 
place  they  have  lefs  (hare  in  the  legiflature  than  is 
proportionate  to  their  opulence,  they  by  their  re- 
moval gained  that  opulence,  and  had  originally  and 
have  now  their  choice  of  a  vote  at  home,  or  riches 
It  a  diftance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Member  and 
:o  others  a  pofition  that  muft  drive  us  into  incxtri- 
:ablc  abfurdity,  that  we  have  either  no  right,  or 
:he  fole  right  of  taxing  the  Colonies.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  if  we  can  tax  them,  they  cannot  tax 
rhcmfelves ;  and  that  if  they  can  tax  themfclves, 
ire  cannot  tax  them.  We  anfwer  with  very  little 
befitation,  that  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  empire  wc 
have  the  fole  right  of  taxing  them.  If  they  have 
contributed  any  thing  in  their  own  aflfemblies,  what 
they  contributed  was  not  paid,  but  given  ;  it  was 
not  a  tax  or  tribute,  but  a  prefent.  Yet  they  have 
the  natural  and  legal  power  of  levying  money  on 
fhemfelves  for  provincial  purpofes,  of  providing  for 
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their  own  cxpcnce^  at  their  own  difcretioo.  Let 
not  this  be  thought  new  or  ftrange  i  it  is  the  ftaic  uf 
every  parifh  in  the  kingdom. 

Th^  friends  of  the  Americans  tre  of  different 
opinions.      Some  think  that  being  unreprelenced  « 
^ey  ought  to  tax  themfelves,  and  others  that  they 
ought  to  have  reprefencatives  in  the  Briiijb  par-    j 
liament.  I 

If  they  are  to  ux  themfelves,  what  power  is  to 
remain  in  the  fupreme  legiflature  ?  That  they  muft 
fettle  their  own  mode  of  levying  their  money  is 
fuppofcd.  May  the  Britijb  parliament  tcU  them 
how  much  they  (hall  contribute  ?  If  the  fum  miy 
be  prefcribed,  they  will  return  few  thanks  for  the 
power  of  raifing  it ;  if  they  are  at  liberty  to  grant  or 
to  deny,  they  are  no  longer  fubjeds. 

If  they  are  to  be  reprefented,  what  number  of 
thefe  weftern  orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This  I 
fuppofc  the  parliament  muft  fettle;  yet  if  men  have 
a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  be  reprefenccd, 
who  ftiall  determine  the  number  of  their  delegates  \ 
Let  us  however  fuppofe  them  to  fend  tweDty-threr» 
half  as  many  as  the  kingdom  of  Sc9$lmii^  what  will 
this  reprefentation  avail  them  ?  To  pay  taxes 
will  be  ftill  a  grievance.  The  love  of  money  wtU 
not  be  leflfened,  nor  the  power  of  getting  it  in* 
crcafed. 

Whither  will  this  ncceflfity  of  reprefentation  drtvf 
us  ?  Is  every  petty  fettlement  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  government,  till  it  has  fent  a  fenator  to  parlia* 
ment ;  or  may  two  of  them  or  a  greater  number  be 
forced  to  unite  in  a  fmgle  deputation?  What  at  laft 
is  the  difference  between  him  that  it  taxed  by  com* 

pulfioo 
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pulfion  withoMC  reprefentation,  and  him  that  is  re- 
prefentcd  by  qompulfion  in  order  to  be  taxed  ? 

For  ma^y  reigns  the  Houfe  of  Coitimpns  was  in  a 
ftate  of  flqftuation:  new  burgeflcs  were  added  from 
idmc  to  time»  without  any  reafon  now  to  be  dif- 
covered  j  but  the  number  has  bqpn  fixed  for  more 
than  a  ceotury  and  k  hiif,  and  the  king's  power  of 
increafing  it  has  been  queilioned*  It  will  hardly  be 
thought  fit  to  n^w^model  the  conftitution  in  favour 
pf  the  planters^  who,  as  they  grow  rich,  may  buy 
eftates  in  M^ghndi  and,  without  any  innovation, 
fffe^aally  reprefent  their  native  colonic^. 

The  friends  of  the  yimericans  indeed  a(k  for 
tbem  what  they  do '  not  a(k  for  thcmfelves.  This 
ineftimable  right  of  reprefentation  they  have  never 
folicited.  They  mean  not  to  exchange  folid  money 
for  fuch  airy  honour.  They  fay,  and  fay  willingly, 
that  they  cannot  conveniently  be  reprcfentedi  be- 
caufc  their  inference  is,  that  they  cannot  be  taxed. 
They  are  too  remote  to  (hare  the  general  govern- 
Oient,  and  thd-cforc  claim  the  privilege  of  govern- 
ing themfelves. 

Of  the  principles  contained  in  the  refolutions  of 
the  Congrefs,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and  ob- 
fcure,  fuch  has  been  the  influence  upon  American 
underllanding,  that  from  New- England  to  Souths 
Carolina  there  is  formed  a  general  combination  of 
aU  the  provinces  againft  their  Mother-country, 
The  madnefs  of  independence  has  fpread  from 
Colony  to  Colony,  till  order  is  loft  and  goverhmertt 
defpifed,  and  all  is  filled  with  mifrule,  uproar^ 
violence,  and  confufion.  To  be  quiet  is  difaffcc- 
cion,  to  be  loyal  is  treafon. 

The 
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The  Congrefs  of  Pbiladelpbia^  in  aflembljr  con* 
vened  by  its  own  authority,  has  promulgated  a  dr- 
daration^  in  compliance  with  which  the  communi- 
cation between  Britain  and  the  greatcft  part  oiNwA 
America  is  now  fufpended.  They  ceaicd  to  admit,] 
the  importation  oi  Englijb  goods  in  December  1774, 
and  determine  to  permit  the  exporution  of  their 
own  no  longer  than  to  November  1775. 

This  might  feem  enough,  but  they  have  done 
more.  They  have  declared,  that  they  fhall  treat  all 
as  enemies  who  dm  not  concur  with  them  in  difaScc* 
tion  and  perverfenefs,  and  that  they  will  trade  with 
none  that  fhall  trade  with  Britain. 

They  threaten  to  (Vigmatize  in  their  Gazette  thofe 
who  (hall  confume  the  produ&s  or  merchandife  of 
their  Mother-country,  and  arc  now  fearching  fuf» 
pcfted  houfes  for  prohibited  goods. 

Thcfe  hoftile  declarations  they  profefs  themfclves 
ready  to  maintain  by  force.  They  have  armed  the 
militia  of  their  provinces,  and  feized  the  publick 
(lores  of  ammunition.  They  are  therefore  no  longer 
fubjcrds,  fincc  they  rcfufe  the  laws  of  their  Sove- 
reign, and  in  defence  of  that  refufal  arc  makiog 
open  preparations  for  war. 

Being  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  ftates,  they 
arc  not  only  raifing  armies,  but  forming  alliances, 
not  only  haftcning  to  rebel  themfclves,  but  feducing 
their  neighbours  to  rebellion.  They  have  publi(hcd 
an  addrcf«>  to  tlic  inhabitants  of  i^ebec^  in  which 
dii'conient  an.l  refillancc  are  openly  incited,  and  with 
very  rtfj^eftful  mention  of  the jagacity  ef  Frenchmen^ 
ir.v;:c  iliem  to  fonJ  drputies  to  the  Congrefs  o(  Pbi^ 
...•./r/i;./,  lo  i!:.4:  iv.i:  of'  Virtue  ind  Veracity,  whence 

the 
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he  people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  eftablifh  po* 
pcry,  a  religion  fraught  with  Janguinary  and  impious 
fintfs,  even  in  ^ebec,  a  country  of  which  the  in- 
lu^itants*  are  papifts^  is  fo  contrary  to  the  confti- 
tution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully  done  by  the  le- 
filature  itfelf ;  where  it  is  made  one  of  the  articles 
*f  their  aflbciation,  to  deprive  the  conquered  French 
df  their  religious  cftablifhment ;  and  whence  the 
French  of  Quebec  are,  at  the  fame  time,  flattered  into 
(edition^  by  profeflions  of  expefting,  from  the  libe^ 
rmiiiy  ef  fentiment  difiinguijhing  their  nation^  that 
iifirence  of  religion  will  not  prejudice  them  againfi  a 
hemrty  amity ^  becaufe  the  tranfcendent  nature  of  free^ 
imm  elevates^  all  who  unite  in  the  caufe  above  fuch  low^ 
mmded  infirmities. 

^ebec^  however,  is  at  a  great  diftance.  They 
bavc  aimed  a  ftroke  from  which  they  may  hope  for 
S|;reacer  and  more  fpeedy  mifchief.  They  have  tried 
to  infcft  the  people  of  England  with  the  contagion 
rf  difloyalty.  Their  credit  is  happily  not  fuch  as 
gives  them  influence  proportionate  to  their  malice^ 
When  they  talk  of  their  pretended  immunities  gua^ 
ramiied  by  the  ptighted  faith  of  Government^  and  the 
mo/t  folemn  compacts  with  Englifh  Sovereignsy  we 
think  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  inquire  when  the  faith 
ins  plighted  and  the  compadt  made ;  and  when  we 
can  only  find  that  king  James  and  king  Charles  the 
Fifft  promifed  the  fettlers  in  Majfachufett'%  Bay, 
BOW  famous  by  the  appellation  of  Boftonians,  ex- 
rmption  from  taxes  for  fevcn  years,  we  infer  with 
Mr.  Mauduity  that  by  i\{i^  folemn  compaS^  they  were, 
ifter  expiration  of  the  ftipulated  teniij  liable  to 
:asEtion« 

When 
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When  thry  apply  to  our  compaffion,  by  celling 
Ui,   that  they  arc   to  be   carried  from   their  eni 
country  to  be  rrird  fur  ceruin  oSenccft,  we  are  not 
fo  ready  to  ^ity  them,  as  to  advife  them  ooc  to  of* 
fend.     While  they  are  innocent  they  are  fafe. 

When  they  tell  cf  laws  made  exprefsly  for  their 
puniihmcnt,  wc  anfwcr,  that  tumults  and  feditioa 
were  always  punilhable,  and  that  the  ocw  law  pre* 
fcribcs  only  the  mode  of  execution. 

When  it  is  faid  that  the  whole  town  of  Bcji$9  il 
diilreflfed  for  a  irifdemeanour  of  a  few,  we  wonder 
at  their  Ihamcrfulncfs ;  for  we  know  that  the  town 
of  Bi^Jionj  and  all  the  afluciated  provinces,  are  noif 
in  rebellion  to  defend  or  judify  the  criminals. 

If  frauds  in  the  impofts  o( Bcfton  are  cried  by  coro- 
miflTjon  without  a  jury,  thry  are  tried  here  in  the 
fame  mode ;  and  why  (hould  the  Bojlanidtu  expcA 
from  us  more  tcndernefs  for  chem  than  for  our- 
felves  ? 

If  they  are  condemned  unheard,  it  is  becaufe 
there  is  no  need  of  a  trial.  The  crime  is  maniMl 
and  notorious.  All  trial  is  the  in^eftigation  of 
fomething  doubtful.  An  lialian  philofopher  ob- 
ferves,  that  no  man  defires  to  hear  what  he  hm 
already  feen. 

It'  their  nllVmblies  have  been  fuddenly  diflblvcdp 
what  was  ti.r  realbn  ?  Their  deliberations  were  in* 
dcvTnr,  And  their  intentions  feditious.  The  powe# 
of  dilVoltition  is  granted  and  referred  for  fuch  times 
of  tu: biilcr.tr.  Their  bed  friends  have  been  lately 
foiii  !t:r.^<;  the  Kingr  to  diflbtve  his  Parliament,  to  do 
wh.it  they  lo  Imidly  complain  of  fuffering. 

That  the  i'air.c  vengeance  involves  the  innocent 

anvl  Ruilry  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human 

5  cautioo 
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caution  cinnot  prevent  it,  nor  human  power  always 

Incdrefs  it.     To  bring   mifery  6n  thofe  who  have 

not  defervcd  it^  is  part  of  the  aggregated  guilt  of 

rebellion. 

That  governors  have  been  fometinMi  given  them 

;  only  that  a  great  rhan  might  get  eafe  from  impor-* 

tuoity>  and  that  they  have  had  judges  not  always  of 

the  deepeft  learning,  or   the  pureft  integrity^  we 

^  have  no  great  reafon  to  doubt^  becaufe  fuch  mis- 

fortunes   happen  to    ourfclves.     Whoever  is   go- 

nrned  will  fometimes  be  governed  ill^  even  when 

He  is  moft  ctmcemed  in  bis  ^wn  govirnmenf. 

That  improper  officers  or  magiftrates  are  fent,  is 
ike  crime  or  folly  of  thofc  that  fent  them.  When 
incapacity  is  difcovered,  it  ought  to  be  removed; 
it  corruptioa  is  detedted,  it  ought  to  be  puniihed. 
No  government  could  fubfilt  for  a  day^  if  Tingle 
errors  could  juftify  defection. 

Ooe  of  their  complaints  is  not  fuch  as  can  claim 
inuch  commiferation  from  the  fofteft  bofbm.  They 
^  uSt  that  we  have  changed  our  condudb,  and  that 
^  tax  is  now  laid  by  Parliament  on  thofe  who 
^erc  never  taxed  by  Parliament  before.  To  this 
We  think  it  may  be  eafily  anfwcred,  that  the  longer 
they  have  been  fpared^  the  better  they  can  pay. 

It  is  certainly  not  much  their  intereft  to  reprefent 
iaaovation  as  Criminal  or  invidious  -,  for  they  have 
iatroduced  into  the  hiftory  of  mankind  a  new  mode 
df  difaffedion^  and  have  given,  I  believe,  the  firft 
example  of  a  "profcription  publiihed  by  a  Colony 
againft  the  Mother-country. 

To  what  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty,  or  the  exteofion  of  authority 

conferred 
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conferred  on  the  Judges,  it  may  be  anfwered 
few  words,  that  ihcy  have  themfclvcs  made 
regulations  neccflary  i  that  they  are  eftablilhc 
the  prevention  of  greater  evils ;  at  the  fame 
it  mud  be  obferved,  ti)at  thcfe  powers  havi 
been  extended  Hnce  the  rebellion  in  America. 

One  mode  of  perfuafion  their  ingenuity  has 
gefted,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  lefs  cafy  to 
That  we  may  not  look  with  indifference  oi 
jfmerican  contcll,  or  imagine  that  the  ftrug| 
for  a  claim,  which,  however  decided,  is  of 
importance  and  remote  confequence,  the  Pbi 
fkian  Congrefs  has  taken  care  to  inform  us, 
they  are  refifting  the  demands  of  Parliament,  as 
for  our  fakes  as  their  own. 

Their  keennefs  of  perfpicacity  has  enabled 
to  purfue  confequences  to  a  great  diftance ;  I 
through  clouds'  impervious  to  the  dioiadt  ol 
rcpean  fight;   and  to  find,  I   know  noi    >>  ^v^ 
when  tliey  are  taxed,  we  (hall  b^  cnQaved,      I 

That  flavery  is  a  mifentbtc  (late  wc  hti^l 
often  told,  and  doubtlefs  majiy  a  Srits^  will  trJ 
to  find  it  fo  near  as  in  /,  nerita  i  but  how  i|^l 
brought  hither,  the  Congrcls  rouft  tafoiP" 
quedion  might  diftrtf^  l  comnKiC 
but  the  (latefmen  of  »ther  i 
refolve  it.  Our  mil 
mies,  and  if  tbey 
m.iy  icitb  the  Jd 

v.'tr  cc*;//  nc:  pay  i  ^  ^^d 

fages,  the  taxes  f  ^    ^^M 

men^  and  parti 
continent  vsill  , 
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through  all  their  fucceflfors,  and  that  wealth  to 
be  poured  into  Engtknd  by  the  Paltolus  of  Amtrks 
will,  whenever  it  comes,  be  employed  to  purckafe 
the  remains  of  liberty. 

Of  thofe  who  now  conduct  the  national  affairs 
we  may,  without  much  arrogance,  prefunne  10 
know  more%han  themfelves,  and  of  thofe  who  IbaB 
fucceed  chenij  whether  minifter  or  king,  not  l» 
know  lefs. 

The  other  pofition  is,  that  the  Crown^  if  this 
laudable  oppofition  (hould  not  be  fuccef$ful,  m/T 
have  the  power  of  taxing  America  at  fleafwre.  Sorely 
chey  think  rather  too  nacanly  of  our  apprehenfions 
when  they  fuppofe  us  not  to  know  what  they  well 
know  themfelves,  that  they  are  taxed,  Kke  all  other 
Britijb  fubjefts,  by  Parliament ;  and  that  the  Crown 
has  not  by  the  new  impofts,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
obtained  any  additional  {x>wer  over  their  poficffiom. 

It  were  a  curious,  but  an  idle  fpeculation  to  in* 
quire,  what  eftccl  thcfe  di6tator%oif  fcdition  expcft 
from  the  difperfion  of  their  Letter  among  us.  If 
they  believe  their  own  complaints  of  hardfliip,  aod 
really  dread  the  danger  which  they  defcribc,  they 
will  naturally  hope  to  communicate  the  fame  pcr« 
ceptions  to  their  fcllow-l'ubjects.  But  probably  ia 
jfmcrliij,  as  in  other  places,  the  chiefs  are  incendia* 
ric!»y  tliat  hope  to  rob  in  the  tumults  of  a  confla- 
gration, and  tol's  br.inds  among  a  rabble  paflively 
combuftiblc.  Thofc  who  wrote  the  Addrefs,  though 
they  have  fliown  no  great  extent  or  profundity  of 
mind,  are  yet  probably  wifcr  than  to  believe  it: 
but  they  have  been  taught  by  fome  mafter  of  mtf* 
chief,  how  to  put  in  motion  the  engine  of  political 
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dcftricity;.  to  attraft  by  the  (bunds  of  Liberty  and 
l^roperty,  to  repel  by  thofc  of  Popery  and  Slavery  ^ 
and  to  give  the  great  ftroke  by  the  name  of  Bofion. 

When  fubordinate  communities  oppofe  the  de- 
crees of  the  general  legiflature  with  defiance  thus 
audacious,  and  malignity  thus  acrimonies,  nothing 
remains  but  to  conquer  or  to  yield  ;  to  allow  their 
claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce  them  by  force 
t     to  fubmiflion  and  allegiance. 

\       It  might  be  hoped,  that  no  Englijhman  could  be 
\     fouody  whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Colonifts, 
!     juft  rcfcued  from  the  French,  would  not  move  to 
iodjgnation,   like  that  of  the  Scythians,  who, .  re- 
turning from  war,  found  themfelves  excluded  from 
their  own  houfes  by  their  flaves. 

That  corporations  conftituted  by  favour,  and  ex- 
ifting  by  fuSerance,  ihould  dare  to  prohibit  com- 
merce with  their  native  country,  and  threaten  indi- 
viduals by  infamy,  and  focieties  with  at  lead  fuf- 
penfion  of  amity,  for  daring  to  be  more  obedient  to 
government  than  themfelves,  is  a  degree  of  info- 
lence,  which  not  only  defcrves  to  be  puniflied,  but 
of  which  the  punifliment  is  loudly  demanded  by  the 
order  of  life,  and  the  peace  of  nations. 

Yet  there  have  rifen  up,  in  the  face  of  the  pub- 
lick,  men  who,  by  whatever  corruptions  or  what- 
ever infatuation,  have  undertaken  to  defend  the 
Americans,  endeavour  to  (helter  them  from  refent- 
ment,  and  propofe  reconciliation  without  fub- 
miflion. 

As  political  difcafcs  are  naturally  contagious,  let 
it  be  fuppofed  for  a  moment  that  CornwaUy  feized 
with  the  Pbilad^lpbian  frenzy,  rnay  relblve  to  fe- 

K  2  paratc 
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paratc  i:fclf  from  the  general  fyftcm  of  the  £jr|./^ 
conftitution,  and  judge  of  its  own  rights  in  its  own 
parliamcnr.  A  Congrefs  might  then  meet  ;it  flnrr, 
and  addrcis  the  other  counties  in  a  ftylc  not  unlike 
the  language  of  the  American  patriots  : 

"  Friends  and  Fellow-fubjecls, 

"  We  the  delegates  of  the  feveral  towns  indT 
pariflies  ^of  CcmzvaH,  aflcmbled  to  deliberate  upon 
our  own  ftate  and  that  of  our  conftituents,  having, 
after  ferious  debate  and  calm  confideration,  fettled 
the  fchefnc  of  our  future  conduft,  hold  it  neoefliry 
ro  declare  the  refolutions  which  we  think  ourfelvcs 
entitled  to  form  by  the  unalienable  rights  of  rea- 
fonsble  Beings,  and  into  which  we  have  been  com- 
pelled by  grievances  and  opprcflions,  long  endured 
by  us  in  patient  filencc,  not  becaufe  wc  did  nut 
feci,  or  could  not  remove  them,  but  becaufe  vc 
were  unwilling  to  give  difturbancc  to  a  fettled  go- 
vernment, and  hoped  that  others  would  in  time  find 
Irkc  ourfelves  their  true  intereft  and  their  original 
j)Owcrs,  and  all  co-operate  to  univerfal  happinefs. 

"  But  fmce  having  long  indulged  the  pleafing 
rxpeftation,  we  find  general  difcontent  not  likely 
to  increaic,  or  not  lilvcly  to  end  in  general  de- 
fection, v.c  rcfolvc  to  erecl  alone  the  llandanl  of 
liPcrry. 

•*  A/,  's;  //.';,  tl.at  you  are  no  longer  to  confiJer 
r  ;  ;::  :.V  .;:.  an  L'^!tjb  county,  vifiicd  by  EngUJb 
\\\  :^t  >,  recciv::.;^  law  from  an  Engliflj  Parliajiient, 
or  i:.  luvied  in  any  general  taxation  of  the  kingdom; 
but  a>  a  jlare  liif.lncl  and  independent,  governed 
h\  .u  own  inuiiutioos,  adminiftered  by  its  own  ma« 

giftratck. 
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jiftrates,  and  exempt  from  any  tax  or  tribute  but 
Tuch  as  we  fhall  impofe  upon  ourfelvcs. 

"  We  are  the  acknowledged  defccndants  of  the 
arlieft  inhabitants  of  Britain^  of  men,  who  before 
ic  time  of  hiftory  took  pofleflion  of  the  .ifland  de- 
flate and  wafte,  and  therefore  open  to  the  firft  oc- 
Upants.  Of  this  defcent,'our  language  is  a  fuffi- 
icnt  proof,  which,  not  quite  a  century  ago,*  was 
iffercnffrom  yours. 

"  Such  arc  the  Cornijhmen  \  but  who  arc  you  ? 
irho  but  the  unauthorifed  and  lawlcfs  children  of 
Qtrudbrs,  invaders,  and  oppreflbrs  ?  who  but  the 
ranfmitters  of  wrong,  the  inheritors  of  robbery  ?  In 
laiming  independence  we  claim  but  little.  Wc 
"iight  require  you  to  depart  from  a  land  which  you 
offefs  by  ufurpation,  and  to  reftore  all  that  you 
ave  taken  from  us. 

"  Independence  is  the  gift  of  Nature.     No  man 

\  born  the  mailer  of  another.     Every  Cornijhman  is 

freeman,  for  we  have  never  refigned  the  rights  of 

umanity  \  and  he  only  can  be  thought  free,  who 

\  not  governed  but  by  his  own  confent. 

^*  You  may  urge  that  the  prefcnt  fyftem  of  go- 
crnmcnt  has  defccjided  through  many  ages,  and 
hat  wc  have  a  larger  part  in  the  reprefentation  of 
he  kingdom,  than  any  other  county. 

**  All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor 
crfuafivc.  We  look  to  the  original  of  things. 
)ur  union  with  the  Englijb  counties  was  either  com- 
cllcd  by  force,  or  fettled  by  compaft. 

**  That  which  was  made  by  violence,    may  by 

iolence  be  broken.  .  If  we  were  treated  as  a  con- 

ucrcd  people,  our  rights  might  be  obfcurcd,  but 

K  3  could 
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could  never  be  cxtinguiflied.  The  fword  can  give 
nothing  but  powcr^  which  a  (harper  fword  can  cake 
away. 

*'  If  our  union  was  by  compad,  whom  could  die 
compadl  bind  but  chofe  that  concurred  in  the  ftipo* 
lations?  We  gave  our  anccftors  no  commiflioo  (» 
fettle  the  terms  of  future  exiftence.  They  might 
be  cowards  that  were  frighted,  or  blockheads  thai 
were  cheated ;  but  whatever  ihey  were,  they  couU 
contraft  only  for  themfelves.  What  they  could 
eftablifh,  we  can  annul. 

"  Againft  our  prefent  form  of  governn^t  it 
(hall  (land  in  the  place  of  all  argument,  that  we  do 
not  like  it.  While  we  are  governed  as  we  do  noc 
like,  where  is  our  liberty  ?  Wc  do  not  like  taxes, 
we  will  therefore  not  be  taxed  i  we  do  not  like  your 
laws,  and  will  not  obey  them. 

*«  The  taxes  laid  by  our  rcprcfcntativcs  are  laid, 
you  tell  us,  by  our  own  confenti  but  wc  will  no 
longer  confcnt  to  be  reprcfcntcJ.  Our  number  of 
legiflitors  was  originally  a  burden,  and  ought  to 
have  been  relufed  :  it  is  now  confidered  as  a  dif- 
proportionate  advantage  ^  who  then  will  complain 
we  rcfign  it  ?  • 

"  Wc  IhdU  form  a  Senate  of  our  own,  under  a 
Prefident  whom  the  King  (hail  nominate,  but  wbofe 
authority  we  will  limit,  by  ai!ju(ling  his  fJary  to 
his  merit.  Wc  will  not  wiih-hold  a  proper  (hare 
of  contribution  to  the  necclTary  expence  of  lawful 
government,  but  wc  will  drclde  for  ourfelves  what 
Xliare  is  pro-  cr,  what  expense  i^  nctc(rary,  and  what 
government  is  lawful. 

**  T.ll  our  counfel  is  proclaimed  independent  and 
unaccountable,  wc  will,  after  the  icnib  day  of  Srf^ 
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tmier,  keep  our  Tin  in  our  own  hands :  you  caa 
be  fupplied  from  no  other  place,  and  nnuft  there- 
fore coniply,  or  be  poifoncd  with  the  copper  of  your 
owa  kitchens. 

"  If  any  Cornijhmah  (hall  refufc  his  namp  to  this 
«  juft  and  laudable  aflbciation,  he  fliall  be  tumbled 
from  St.  MicbaePs  Mount,  or  buried  alive  in  a  tin- 
mine;  and  if  any  emiiTary  fhall  be  found  feducing 
Ctmijbmen  to  their  former  ftate,  he  fhall  be  fmeaqed 
with  tar^  and  rolled  in  fihthers,  and  chafed  with 
dogs  out  of  our  dominions. 

**  Frpm  the  Cornijb  Congrefs  at  Truro.'* 

Of  this  niemorial  what  could  be  faid  but  that  it 
was  written  in  jeft,  or  written  by  a  madman  ?  Yet  I 
know  not  whether  the  warmed  admirers  of  Pennjyl'* 
vanian  eloquence  can  find  any  argument  in  the 
AddrcfTes  of  the  Congrefs,  that  is  not  with  greater 
ftrcngth  urged  by  the  Cornijhman. 

The  argument  of  the  irregular  troops  of  con- 
troverfy,  ftripped  of  its  colours,  and  turned  ouf 
naked  to  the  view,  is  no  more  than  this.  Liberty 
is  the  birthright  of  man,  and  where  obedience  is 
compelled,  there  is  no  Liberty.  .The  anfwcr  i^ 
equally  fimple.  Government  istnccefTary  to  man, 
and  where  obedience  is  not  confpelled,  there  is  no 
government. 

If  the  fubjeft  refufcs  to  obey,  it  is  the  duty  of 
authority  to  ufe  compulfion.  Society  cannot  fub- 
Gft  but  by  the  power,  firft  of  making  laws,  and  then 
of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threats  hiflTed  out  by  the  Congrefs, 
I  have  put  nothing  fimilar  into  the  Cornijk  pro- 
clamation i  becaufe  it  is  too  wild  for  folly  and  too 

K  4  foolifh 
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foolilh  for  madncfs.  If  wc  do  not  >vichhold  oo 
King  and  his  Parliament  from  taxing  thcmi  ihr 
will  crofs  the  Atlantuk  a0d  enflave  us. 

How  they  will  come  they  have  not  told  us ;  per 
haps  they  will  take  wing,  and  light  upon  our  ccnffa 
When  the  cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter,  it  is  time  k 
pygmies  to  keep  their  eyes  about  them.  The  Gre; 
Orator  obferves,  that  they  will  be  very  fit,  afe 
thfy  have  been  taxed,  to  impofe  chains  upon  u 
If  they  arc  fo  fit  as  theirTriend  defcribes  them,  af 
fo  willing  as  they  defcribe  thcmfelves,  let  us  ii 
*creafe  our  army,  and  double  our  militia. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  pradice  to  ca 
of  flavery  among  thofc  who  are  fetting  at  defiao 
every  power  that  keeps  the  world  in  order.  If  il 
Irarned  Author  of  the  Reflexions  on  learning  h 
rghtly  obferved,  that  no  man  ever  could  give  Ii 
to  language,  it  will  be  vain  to  prohibit  the  ufc 
the  ^'ord flavery :  but!  could  wifh  it  more  difcrect 
%ttercJ  i  it  is  driven  at  ye  time  too  hard  into  o 
ears  by  the  loud  hurricane  of  Pemifylviimjn  cl 
qucnce,  and  at  another  glides  too  cold  into  o 
hearts  by  the.fiofc  conveyance  of  a  female  patri 
bewailing  the  mi^ries  of  her  friends  and  fellox 

S:t  !i  has  been  the  progref*  <^f  fedition,  that  the 
>s\\o  a  few  years  ago  difputcd  only  our  right  of  la 
i:)^  raxe^,  now  ijiicllion  tl:e  validity  of  every  adk 
Ivgiu.iiio:..  They  confidcr  ihemlirlves  as  cma 
cipatcd  from  obedience,  anvl  a^  being  no  long 
ihc  Jul-jccts  of  the  Britijh  Crown.  They  leave 
no  i!io:cc  but  of  yielJin;;  or  conquering,  of  r 
''^■I'^'J  ^•''"  dominion,  or  maintaining  it  by  force. 

Froi 
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From  force  many  endeavours  have  been  ufed, 
cither  to  diffuade,  or  to  deter  us.  Sometimes  the 
merit  of  the  Americans  is  exalted^  and  fometimes 
their  fufferings  are  aggravated.  We  are  told  of 
their  contributions  to  the  lad  war^  a  war  incited  by 
their  outcries,  and  continued  for  their  proteftion,  a 
war  by  which  none  but  themfelves  were  gainers. 
All  that  they  can  boaft  is,  that  they  did  fomething 
for  themfelves,  and  did  not  wholly  (land  inafblve 
while  the  fons  of  Britain  were  fightirtg  in  their 
caufe. 

If^ire  cannot  admire,  we  are  called  to  pity  them^ 
to  pity  thofe  that  (hew  no  regard  to  their  mother- 
country ;  have  obeyed  no  law  which  they  could  vio- 
late j  have  imparted  no  good  which  they  could 
withhold  ;  have  entered  into  affociations  of  fraud  to 
rob  their  creditors ;  and  into  combinations  to  dif- 
trcfs  all  who  depended  on  their  commerce.  We 
are  reproached  with  the  cruelty  of  fhutting  one  port, 
where  every  port  is  fhut  againft  us.  We  are  cen- 
fured  as  tyrannical  for  hindering  thofe  from  fifhing, 
who  have  condemned  our  merchants  to  bankruptcy 
and  our  manufafturers  to  hunger.  . 

Others  perfuade  us  to  give  them  more  liberty,  to 
take  off  rcftraints,  and  relax  authority ;  and  tell  us 
what  happy  confequences  will  arife  from  forbear- 
ance: How  their  affedtipns  will  be  conciliated,  and 
into  what  diffufions  of  beneficence  their  gratitude 
will  luxuriate.  They  will  love  their  friends.  They 
will  reverence  their  proteftors.  They  will,  throw 
'Acmfelves  into  ourVms,  anrd  lay  their  property  at 
our  feet.     They  will  buy  from  no  other  what  wc 

can 
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can  fell  thems  they  will  fell  to  no  other  what  ve 
wifh  to  buy. 

That  any  obligations  fliould  overpower  their  at- 
tention to  profit,  we  have  known  them  long  enough 
not  to  expedl.  It  is  not  to  be  expedted  from  a  more 
liberal  people.  With  what  kindnefs  they  repay  be» 
nefitSj  they  are  now  fhewing  us,  who,  as  foon  u 
we  have  delivered  them  from  Francis  are  defying 
and  profcribing  us. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  to  tax  themfelves, 
they  will  give  us  more  than  we  require.  If  wc  pro- 
claim them  independent,  they  will  during  pl^ure 
pay  us  a  fubfidy.  The  conteft  is  not  now  for  mo« 
ney,  but  for  power.  The  ^ueftion  is  not  how 
much  we  (hall  collefb,  but  by  what  authority  the 
coUedtion  (hall  be  made. 

Thofe  who  find  that  the  jimericans  cannot  be 
(hewn  in  any  form  that  may  raiic  love  or  pity,  dreis 
^hem  in  habiliments  of  terror,  and  try  to  make  us 
think  them  formidable.  The  Boftonians  can  call 
into  the  field  ninety  thoufand  men.  While  we  con« 
qucr  all  before  us,  new  enemies  will  rife  up  behind, 
and  our  work  will  be  always  to  begin.  If  we  take 
poffcfTion  of  the  towns,  the  Colonifts  will  retire  into 
the  inland  regions,  and  the  gain  of  vi(5lory  will  be 
only  empty  houfcs  and  a  wide  extent  of  wafte  and 
dcfoloiion.  If  wc  fubduc  them  for  the  prcfcnt, 
they  will  univcrfdlly  revolt  in  the  next  'rar,  and 
refign  us  without  pity  to  fubjcdlion  and  dcftruftion. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  anfwercd,  that  between 
lofing  Jmcrica  and  reHgning  it,  there  is  no  great 
difference  i  that  it  is  not  very  rcafgnable  to  jump 

into 
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^  into  the  fea^  becaufe  the  (hip  is  leaky.     All  thofe 
evils  may  befal  us,  but  we  need  not  haften  them. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucefter  has  propofed,  and  feems 

to  propofe  it  ferioufly,  that  we  fhould  at  once  releafc 

our  claims,  declare  them  mailers  of  themfelvesj  and 

^hiftle  them  down  the  wind.     His  opinion  is,  that 

our  gain  from  them  will  be  the  fame,  and  our  ex- 

pence  left.     What  they  can  have  moft  cheaply  from 

Briiain^  they  will  ftill  buy  j   what  they  can  fell  to 

us  at  the  higheft  price. they  will  ftill  fell. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  fo  lately 
foughtj  and  conquered  for  their  fafcty,  we  fhould 
gc^Vem  them  no  longer.     By  letting  them  loofe  be- 
fore the  war,  how  many  millions  might  have  been 
f^vcd.     One  wild  propofal  is  beft  anfwcred  by  ano- 
ther.    Let  us  reftore  to  the  French  what  we  have 
taken  from  them.     We  fhall  fee  our  Colonifts  at 
Our  feet,  when  they  have  an  enemy  fo  near  them. 
Let  us  give  the  Indians  arms,  and  teach  them  dif- 
cipline,  and  encourage  them  now  and  then  to  plun« 
der  a  Plantation.     Security  and  leifure  are  the  pa- 
rents of  fedition. 

While  thefe  different  opinions  are  agitated,  it 
feems  to  be  determined  by  thcLegiflaturc,  that 
force  fhall  be  tried.  Men  of  the  pen  have  fcldom 
any  great  fkill  in  conquering  kingdoms,  but  they 
have  flrong  inclination  to  give  advice.  I  cannot 
Ibrbear  to  wifh,  that  this  commotion  may  end 
without  bloodfhcd,  and  that  the  rebels  may  be  fub- 
dued  by  terror  rather  than  by  violence ;  and  there* 
fore  recommend  fuch  a  force  as  may  take  away,  not 
oqly  the  power,  but  the  hope  of  refiftance,  and  by 

conquering 
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conquering  without  a  battle^  favc  man):  from  the 
fword. 

If  their  obftinacy  continues  without  atflual  hotti- 
litics,  it  may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  turning  6vt 
the  foldiers  to  tree  quarters,  forbidding  any  pcrfjnal 
cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has  been  propofcd,  that  the 
flaves  fhould  be  fet  free,  an  aft  which  furcly  the 
lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but  commend.  If  they  tre 
furniflied  with  fire-arms  for  defence,  and  utenfils 
for  hufbandry,  and  fnvtlcd  in  fome  fimple  form  of 
government  •  *  hin  the  country,  they  may  be  more 
grateful  and  honed  than  their  matters. 

Far  be  it  from  any  Englijhman  to  thirft  for  the 
blood  of  his  fcllow-fubjefts.  Thofc  who  mod  de- 
ferve  our  refcntment  are  unhappily  at  Icfs  diftance* 
The  Americans^  when  the  Stamp  Aft  was  firft  pro-^ 
pofcd,  undoubtedly  difliked  it,  as  every  nation. 
didikcs  an  import:  i  but  they  had  no  thought  of  re- 
fifting  it,  till  they  were  encouraged  and  incited  by 
Eurcpean  intelligence  from  men  whom  they  thought 
their  friends,  but  who  were  friends  only  to  them- 
fclves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mifchief  let  an  in- 
fuhed  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.  With  what- 
ever dcOgn  they  have  inflamed  this  j>ernicious  con* 
trft,  they  are  ihemfelves  equally  deteftable:  If  they 
wirti  fuccefs  to  the  Colonies,  they  arc  traitors  to 
this  country,  if  they  wilh  their  defeat,  they  arc 
traitors  at  once  to  JvicrUa  and  Efighnd.  To  them 
and  them  only  mud  be  imputed  the  interruption  of 
commrrrr,  and  the  miferies  of  war,  the  forrow  of 
thole  that  fhall  be  ruined,,  and  the  blood  of  thofc 

that  Hull  fall. 

5  Sincr 
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Since  the  jifnericans  have  made  it  neceflTary  to 
fubduc  them,  may  they  be  fubdued  with  the  leafl: 
injury  poffible  to  their  perfons  and  their  poflcffions! 
Wncn  they  are  reduced  to  obedience,  may  that 
obedience  be  fecured  by  ftrifter  laws  and  ftronger 
obligations ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  fociety,  than 
t*iat  erroneous  clemency,  which,  when  a  rebellion  is 
fuppreffed,  exafts  no  forfeiture  and  eftablifhes  no 
iccurities,  but  leaves  the  rebtl'i  in  their  former  (late. 
Who  would  not  try  the  experiment  Vliv/Th  promifes 
advantage  without  expence  ?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a 
viftorjr,  their  wi flies  are  accompli flied  ;  if  they  are 
defeated^  they  fufFer  little,  perhaps  lefs  than  their 
conquerors ;  however  often  they  play  the  game,  the' 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  are  growing  rich  by  viftualling  the  troops  that 
we  have  fent  againft  them,  and  perhaps  gain  more 
hy  the  refidence  of  the  army  than  they  lofc  by  the 
obftruftion  of  their  port. 

Their  charters  being  now,  I  fuppofe,  legally  for- 
feited, may  be  modelled  as  fliall  appear  molt  com- 
modious to  the  Mother-country.  Thus  the  pri- 
vileges, which  are  found  by  experience  liable  to 
mifufe,  will  be  taken  away,  and  thofe  who  now 
bcUow  as  patriots,  blufler  as  foldiers,  and  domi- 
neer as  legiflators,  will  fink  into  fober  merchants  and 
filent  planters,  peaceably  diligent,  and  fccufely 
rich. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  perhaps  many  who  do 
not  write,  to  whom  the  contraftion  of  thefe  per- 
nicious privileges  appears  very  dangerous,  and  who 
(butle  at  the,  thoughts  of  England  free  and  jimerica 

tn 
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iff  cbains.  Children  fly  from  their  own  (hadow,  and 
rhetoricians  arc  frighted  by  their  own  voices.  Chmm 
is  undoubtedly  a  dreadful  word ;  but  perhaps  tbe 
mafters  of  civil  wifdom  may  difcover  fome  gn- 
dacions  between  chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need 
not  be  put  upon  thofe  who  will  be  reftrained  with- 
out them.  This  contcft  may  end  in  the  foficr 
phrafc  of  EnglijTj  Superiority  and  American  Obe- 
dience. 

Wc  are  told,  that  the  fubjeclion  o(  Ameriims  nru(y 
tend  to  the  diaiinution  of  our  own  liberties:  an 
event,  which  none  but  very  perfpicacious  politiciant 
arc  able  to  forcfce.  If  llavcry  be  thus  fatally  con- 
tagious, how  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudcft  yelps  for 
liberty  among  the  drivers  of  negroes  ? 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  while  this  dream  of  con* 
queft,  fettlemcnt,  and  fupremacy.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  being  to  contend,  according  to  one  orator, 
with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  and  according  to 
another,  with  ninety  thoufand  patriots  of  Mdjm^ 
cbufit's  Bay,  we  may  poflTibly  be  checked  in  our  ca- 
reer of  reduction.  We  may  be  reduced  to  peace 
upon  equal  terms,  or  driven  from  the  weftern  coo* 
tinent,  and  forbidden  to  violate  a  fecond  time  the 
happy  borders  of  the  land  of  liberty.  The  time  is 
now  perhaps  at  hand,  which  Sir  Thomas  Brpwn  pre- 
didted  between  jeft  and  earned. 

When  America  (hall  no  more  fend  out  her  treafare^ 
But  fpcnd  it  at  home  in  Amiricam  pleafurc. 

If  we  arc  allowed  upon  our  defeat  to  (lipulace 

conditions,  I  hope  the  treaty  of  Bofton  will  permit 

us  to  import  into  the  confederated  Cantons  foch 

6  produda 
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xlufts  as  they  do  not  ralfe^  and  fuch  manufafturet 
they  do  qot  make^  and  cannot  buy  cheaper  from 
ler  nations^  paying  like  others  the  appointed 
ftoms ;  that  if  an  EngHJb  (hip  falutes  a  fort  with 
If  guns,  it  (hall  be  anfwered  at  lead  wkh  two  1 
d  that  if  an  Englijbman  be  inclined  to  hold  a 
intation^  he  (hall  only  take  an  oath  ^  allegiance 
the  reigning  powers,  and  be  fuffered,  while  he 
es  inoffcnfively,  to  retain  his  own  opinion  of 
tiifi  rights,  unmolefted  in  his  confcience  by  an 
th  of  abjuration. 


P  O  L  I  T  I  C  A  L 

ESSAYS. 


OBSERVATIONS 

OR     T  H  S 

STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  M,DCC,LVL 

THE  time  is  now  come  in  which  every  Englifih* 
man  experts  to  be  informed  of  the  national 
affairs,  and  in  which  he  has  a  right,  to  have  chat 
expedation  gratified.  Bor  whatever  may  be  urged 
by  minifters,  or  thofe  whom  vanity  or  intercft  make 
the  followers  of  miniftcrs,  concerning  the  neceffity 
of  confidence  in  our  governors,  and  the  prefump- 
tion  of  prying  with  profane  eyes  into  the  rccefTes 
of  policy,  it  is  evident,  that  this  reverence  can  be 
claimed  only  by  counfels  yet  unexecuted,  and  pro- 
jcfts  fufpended  in  deliberation.  But  when  a  dcfign 
has  ended  in  mifcarriage  or  fuccefs,  when  every  eye 
and  every  ear  is  witncfs  to  general  difgontent,  or 
general  fatisfaftion,  it  is  th^n  a  proper  time  to  dif- 
cntangle  confufion,  and  illuftrate  obfcurity,  to  fhew 
by  what  caufes  every  event  was  produced,  and  in 
what  effcfts  it  is  likely  to  terminate :  to  lay  down 
with  diilindb  particularity  what  rumour  always  hud- 
VoL.  X.  L  dle^ 
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dies  in  general  exclamations,  or  perplexes  by  undi- 
gefted  narratives;  to  (hew  whence  happinefi  or 
calamity  is  derived,  and  whence  ir  may  be  cxpcAedi 
and  honeftty  to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry 
can  gather  of  the  pad,  and  conjeAure  can  eftimate 
of  the  future. 

The  general  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  war  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known.  It  is  allowed  on  both  fides,  that 
hoftilities  began  in  America^  and  that  the  frencb 
and  Engli/b  quarrelled  <about  the  boundaries  of  their 
fettlements,  about  grounds  and  rivers  to  which,  I 
am  afraid,  neither  can  (hew  Uny  other  right  chin 
that  of  power,  and  which  neither  can  occupy  but 
by  ufurpation,  and  the  difpo(refnon  of  the  natural 
lords  and  original  inhabitants.  Such  is  the  contefl, 
that  no  honeft  man  can  heartily  wi(h  fuccefs  to 
cither  party. 

It  may  indeed  be  allejjed,  that  the  Indians  hare 
granted  large  trafts  of  land  both  to  one  and  to 
the  other;  but  thcfe  grants  can  add  little  to  the 
validity  of  our  titles,  till  it  be  experienced  how 
they  were  obtained :  for  if  they  were  extorted  by 
violence,  or  induced  by  fraud  ;  by  threats,  which 
the  mifcrics  of  other  naiions  had  (hewn  not  to  be 
vain,  or  by  promifcs  of  which  no  performance  was 
ever  intended,  what  are  they  but  new  modes  of 
ufurpation,  but  new  inftances  of  cruelty  and 
treachrry  ? 

And  indeed  what  but  falfe  hope  or  refiftlefs  terror 
can  I  rcvail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  invite  a  ftronger 
if.:  >  tl.cir  toiiniry,  to  give  their  lands  to  (Irangers 
\ilion  ;.-j  .'r\:.'ty  of  manners,  or  fimilitudc  of  opi- 
nior,  cm  be  laid  to  recommend,  to  permit  them 

to 
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to  build  towns  from  which  the  natives  arc  excluded^ 
to  raifc  fortrcflcs  by  which  they  arc  intimidated,  to 
fettle  thcmfclves  with  fuch  ftrength,  that  they  can- 
not afterwards  be  expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to  re- 
main the  mafters  of  the  original  inhabitants,  the 
dictators  of  their  conduft,  and  the  arbiters  of  their 
fate? 

When  wc  fee  men  afting  thus  againft  the  pre- 
cepts of  rcafon,  and  the  inftinfts  of  nature,  we 
cannot  hefitate  to  determine,  that  by  fome  means 
or  other  they  were  debarred  from  choice  i  that  they 
were  lured  or  frighted  into  compliance ;  that  they 
cither  granted  only  what  they  fqund  impoflible  to 
keep,  or  expcftcd  advaiftages  upon  the  faith  of  their 
new  inmates,  which  there  was  no  purpofe  to  confer 
upon  them.  It  cannot  be  faid,  that  the  Indians  ori- 
ginally  invited  us  to  their  coafts ;  we  went  uncalled 
and  unexpefted  to  natiops  who  had  no  imagination 
that  the  earth  contained  any  inhabitants  fo  diftant 
and  fo  different  from  thcmfclves.  Wc  aftonifhed 
them  with  our  fhips,  with  our  arms,  and  with  our 
general  fuperiority.  They  yielded  to  us  as  to  beings 
of  another  and  higher  race,  fent  among  them  from 
fomc  unknown  regions,  with  power  which  naked 
Indians  could  not  refift,  and  which  they  were  there- 
fore, by  every  aft  of  humility,  to  propitiate,  that 
they,  who  could  fo  eafily  dellroy,  might  be  induced 
to  fpare. 

To  this  influence,  and.  to  this  only,  arc  to  be 
attributed  all  the  ceffions  and  fubmifllons  of  the 
Indian  princes,  if  indeed  any  fuch  cefTions  were 
ever  made,  of  which  we  have  no  witnefs  but  thofc 
who  claim  from  them,  and  there  is  no  great  ma- 
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lignity  in  fufpcdling,  that  thofc  who  hare  robbed 
have  alfo  lied. 

Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  eftabliflied  more 
peaceably  than  others.  The  utmoft  eztremicf  of 
wrong  has  not  always  been  pradifed ;  but  thofe  that 
have  fettled  in  the  new  world  on  the  faired  cenns, 
have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  fcrivcncr  who 
ruins  in  filence,  over  a  plunderer  ihit  fcizes  by 
force  f  all  have  taken  what  had  other  owners,  and 
all  have  had  recourfe  to  arms,  rather  thtif  quit  the 
prey  on  which  they  had  faftencd. 

The  American  difpute  betweea  the  French  and  us 
is  therefore  only  the  quarrel  of  two  robbers  for  the 
fpoils  of  a  paflenger ;  but  as  robbers  have  terms  of 
confederacy,  which  they  are  obliged  to  obferve  ts 
members  of  the  gang,  fo  the  Englijb  and  Frmb 
may  have  relative  rights,  and  do  injuflice  to  each 
other,  while  both  are  injuring  the  Indians^  And 
fuch,  indeed,  is  the  prefent  conteft:  they  have 
parted  the  northern  continent  of  America  between 
ihem,  and  are  now  difputing  about  their  boundaries, 
and  each  is  endeavouring  the  deftruAjon  of  the 
other  by  the  help  of  the  Indians,  whofe  imereft  it  is 
that  both  Ihould  be  deftroyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence  about 
infraclions  of  limits,  violation  of  treaties,  open 
uhirpation,  infidious  artifices,  and  breach  of  faith. 
The  E>igi:jb  rail  at  the  perfidious  French,  and  the 
Vrcncl  a:  the  encroaching  Englijb  i  they  quote  trea- 
ties on  cacii  fide,  charge  each  other  with  afpiring  to 
univcrUl  monarchy,  and  complain  on  either  jart  of 
the  infrcurity  of  poflcllion  near  fuch  turbulent 
i;;:;^l;bours. 

Through 
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Through  this  mill  of  controvcrfy  it  can  raifc  no 
wonder  that  the  truth  is  not  cafily  difcovercd. 
When  a  quarrel  has  been  long  carried  on  between 
individuals^  it  is  often  very  hard  to  tell  by  whom  it 
was  begun.  Every  faft  is  darkened  by  diftance,  by 
incereft9  and  by  multitudes.  Information  is  not 
ea&ly  procured  from  far;  thofc  whom  the  truth 
will  not  favour,  will  not  ftep  voluritarily  forth  to 
cell  it ;  and  where  there  are  many  agents,  it  is  eafy 
for  every  lingle  aftion  to  be  concealed. 

All  thefe  caufes  concur  to  the  obfcurity  of  the 
quefltion,  "  By  whom  were  hoftilities  in  Jmcrka 
"  commenced?'*  Perhaps  there  never  can  be  re- 
membered a  time  in  which  hoftilities  had  ceafed. 
Two  powerful  colonics  en  flamed  with  immemorial 
livalry,  and  placed  out  of  the  fupcrintendence  of 
the  mother  nations,  were  not  likely  to  be  long  at 
reft.  Some  oppolition  was  always  going  forward, 
fomc  mifchief  was  every  day  done  or  meditated,  and 
the  borderers  were  always  better  pleafed  with  what 
thqf  could  fnatch  from  their  neighbours,  than  what 
diey  had  of  their  own. 

In  this  difpofition  to  reciprocal  invafion  a  caufe 
of  difpute  never  could  be  wanting.  The  forefts  and 
deferts  of  AmerUa  are  without  land-marks,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  particularly  fpecified  in  ftipu- 
ladons:  the  appellations  of  thofe  wide-extended 
regions  have  in  every  mouth  a  different  meaning, 
and  are  underftood  on  either  fide  as  inclination  hap. 
pens  to  contraft  or  extend  them.  Who  has  yet  pre- 
tended to  define  how  much  o^  America  is  included 
in  Brazily  Mexico^  or  Peru  ?  It  is  almoft  as  eafy  to 
divide  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  a  line,  as  clearly  to 
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ifcertain  the  limits  of  thofe  uncultivated^  untnha* 
bitable,  unmcafured  regions. 

It  is  likcwifc  to  be  confidered,  that  contnds 
concerning  boundaries  are  often  left  vague  and  in- 
definite without  ncceflity,  by  the  defirc  of  each 
party,  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  advan- 
tage  when  a  fit  opportunity  (hall  be  found.  In 
forming  (lipulations,  the  commiffaries  are  often  ig- 
norant, and  often  negligent ;  they  arc  fomctimes 
weary  with  debate^  and  contra6t  a  tedious  jdifcuflion 
into  general  terms,  or  refer  it  to  a  former  treaty, 
which  was  never  underftood.  The  weaker  part  is 
always  afraid  of  requiring  explanations,  and  the 
ftronger  always  has  an  intcreft  in  leaving  the  qucf- 
tion  undecided :  thus  it  will  happen,  without  great 
caution  on  either  fide,  that  after  long  treaties  fo- 
lemnly  ratified,  the  rights  that  had  been  difputed 
arc  ftill  equally  open  to  controverfy. 

In  /fi/ierua,  it  may  cafily  be  fuppofed,  that  there 
are  trafts  of  land  not  yet  claimed  by  either  party, 
and  therefore  mentioned  in  no  treaties,  which  yet 
one  or  the  other  may  be  afterwards  inclined  to  oc- 
cupy i  but  to  thefc  vAC.int  and  unfettlcJ  countries 
each  nation  may  pretend,  as  each  conceives  itfelf 
intitled  to  all  that  is  not  exprcGly  granted  to  the 
other. 

Here  then  is  a  perjetual  ground  of  conteft: 
every  enlargement  of  the  poflTefTions  of  either  will 
be  conudcred  as  fomething  taken  from  the  other, 
and  each  will  endeavour  to  regain  what  had  never 
brrn  claimed,  but  ih.it  the  other  occupied  it. 

Thub  obfciire  in  its  original  is  the  /fmtrican  con- 
teft.    It  is  difficult  to  find  the  firft  invader,  or  to 
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tcU  where  invafion  properly  begins  ;  but  I  fuppofc 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  after  the  laft  war,  when 
the  French  had  made  peace  with  fuch  apparent  fo^ 
pcriority,  they  naturally  began  to  treat  us  with  Itfs 
refpedt  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  con- 
fidcr  us  as  a  people  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  who  could  no  longer  pirfume  to  con- 
travene their  defigns,  or  to  check  their  progrefs. 

The  power  of  doing  wrong  with  impunity  feldom 
waits  long  for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reafomible  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  America  the  French  would  avow  their 
purpofe  of  aggrandizing  themfelves  with  at  leaft  as 
little  referve  as  in  Europe.  We  may  therefore  rea- 
dily believe,  that  they  were  unquiet  neighbours, 
and  had  no  great  regard  to  right,  which  they  be- 
lieved us  no  longer  able  to  enforce. 

That  in  forming  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  co<-. 
lonies,  if  in  no  other  part  of  their  attempt,  they 
had  afted  againft  the  general  intention,  if  not 
againil  the  literal  terms  of  treaties,  can  fcarcely  be 
denied ;  for  it  never  can  be  fuppofed  that  we  in- 
tended to  be  inclofed  between  the  fea  and  the  French 
garrifons,  or  preclude  ourfelves  from  extending  our 
plantations  backwards  to  any  length  that  our  con- 
venience (hould  require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  every  thing  that  can 
&cure  dominion.  He  that  has  the  coaft,  has  like* 
wife  the  fea  to  a  certain  diftance ;  he  that  pofTeflcs  a 
fortrefs,  has  the  right  of  prohibiting  another  fortrefs 
to  be  built  within  the  command  of  its  cannon. 
When  therefore  we  planted  the  coaft  of  Norths 
America,  we  fuppofed  the  poffeffion  of  the  inland 
region  granted  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  every 
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nation  chit  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world,  ictafi^ 
bf  the  permiflion  of  every  other  natioo,  to  havfr 
made  the  fame  fuppofition  in  its  xrmn  favour. 

Here  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  fafeft  to  fix  the 
juftice  of  our  caufe;  here  we  are  apparently  and 
indifpucably  injured,  and  this  injury  may,  according 
to  the  pradice  of  nations,  be  juftly  refirnted.  Wbc* 
ther  we  have  not  in  return  made  fome  encroach-  p 
ments  upon  them,  mud  be  left  doubtful,  till  our  ^ 
praflices  on  the  Ohio  (hall  be  ftated  and  vindicated.  * 
There  are  no  two  nations  confining  on  each  other, 
between  whom  a  war  may  not  always  be  kindled 
with  plaufible  pretences  on  either  part,  as  there  is 
always  pafling  between  them  a  reciprocation  of  in* 
juries,  and  fludhiation  of  encroachments. 

From  the  conclufion  of  the  lad  peace  perpetual 
complaints  of  the  fupplantations  and  invaflons  of 
the  French  have  been  fent  to  Europe  from  our  colo- 
nies, and  tranfmitted  to  our  minifters  at  P^m, 
where  good  words  were  fometimes  given  ua,  and 
the  pra&ices  of  the  American  commanders  were 
fometimes  difowned,  but  no  redrefs  was  ever  ob» 
taineJ,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  prohibition  wia 
f<nt  to  America.  We  were  ftill  amufed  with  fuch 
doubtful  promifcs  as  thofe  who  are  afraid  of  war 
are  ready  to  interpret  in  their  own  favour,  and  the 
Freffib  pufhcJ  forward  their  line  of  fortrefles»«  and 
Itemed  to  rcfolvc  that  before  our  complaints  were 
tinally  dirmi(Tcd,  all  remedy  (hould  be  hopeleis. 

\Vc  likewifc  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to 
frill  a  barrier  againll  the  Canadians  by  fending  a 
colo  ly  to  Xej^'ScotlanJ^  a  ccld  uncomfortable  trafi; 
of  ground,  of  which  wc  had  long  the  nominal  pof- 
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ion  before  we  really  began  to  occupy  it.  To 
thofe  were  invited  whom  the  ceffation  of  war 
[ilcprived  of  employment,  and  made  burthenlbmc  to 
[tbeir  country;  and  fettlers  were  allured  thither  by 
[Buny  fallacious  defcripcions  of  fertile  vallles  an^ 
'dear  ikies.  What  efFedls  thefc  pidlures  of  American 
luppinefs  had  upon  my  countrymen  I  was  never 
informed,  but  I  fuppofe  very  few  fought  provifion 
in  thofe  frozen  regions,  whom  guilt  or  poverty  did 
not.  drive  from  their  native  country.  About  the 
boundaries  of  this  new  colony  there  were  fome  dif- 
puceSy  but  as  there  was  nothing  yet  worth  a  con- 
tcft,  the  power  of  the  French  was  not  much  exerted 
on  that  fide;  fome  difturbance  was  however  given, 
and  fome  Ikirmifhes  enfucd.  But  perhaps  being 
peopled  chiefly  with  foldiers,  who  would  rather  live 
by  plunder  than  by  agriculture,  and  who  confider 
war  as  their  bed  trade,  New-Scotland  would  be 
more  obftinatcly  defended  than  fome  fettlemt^nts  of 
far  greater  value ;  and  the  French  are  too  well  in- 
formed of  their  own  intereft,  to  provoke  hoftility 
for  BO  advantage,  or  to  feleft  that  country  for  in- 
▼a(ion,  where  they  mud  hazard  much,  and  can  win 
little.  They  therefore  prefled  on  fouthward  behind 
our  ancient  and  wealthy  fettlemcnts,  and  built  fort 
after  fort  at  fuch  diftances  that  they  might  conve- 
niently relieve  one  another,  invade  our  colonies 
with  fudden  incurfions,  and  retire  to  places  of  fafcty 
before  our  people  could  unire  to  oppjjc  them. 

This  defign  of  the  French  has  bee  n  Ion 5  f(jrmed, 
and  long  known,  both  in  America  and  Europe^  and 
might  at  firft  have, been  eafily  reprefi'cd,  had  fijrcc 
been  ufcd  inftead  of  cxpoftulacion.    When  the  £wg- 
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lijb  attempted  a  fettlemenc  upon  the  ifland  of  St. 
Lucidy  the  French,  whether  juftly  or  not,  confidcr- 
ing  it  as  neutral  and  forbidden  to  be  occupied  by 
either  nation,  immediately  landed  upon  it,  and 
deftroyed  the  houfes,  wafted  the  plantations,  and 
drove  or  carried  away  the  inhabitants.  This  was 
done  in  the  time  of  peace,  when  mutual  profcflioos 
of  friendihip  were  daily  exchanged  by  the  cwo 
courts,  and  was  not  confidered  as  any  violation  of 
treaties,  nor  was  any  more  than  a  very  fofc  rcmoo* 
ftrance  made  on  our  part. 

The  French  therefore  taught  us  how  to  aft ;  but 
an  Hanoverian  quarrel  with  the  houfe  of  AufiriM 
for  fome  time  induced  us  to  court,  at  any  expence, 
the  alliance  of  a  nation  whofe  very  fituation  makes 
them  our  enemies.  We  fuffered  them  to  dcftroy 
our  fettlements,  and  to  advance  their  own,  which 
we  had  an  equal  right  to  attack.  The  time  how- 
ever  came  at  laft,  when  we  ventured  to  quarrel  with 
Spain,  and  then  France  no  lonf;er  fuffered  the  ap- 
pearance of  peace  to  fubfift  between  us,  but  armed 
in  defence  of  her  ally. 

The  events  of  the  war  arc  well  known ;  wc 
plcafed  ourfclves  with  a  vidlory  at  Dcttingen,  where 
we  left  our  wounded  men  to  the  care  of  our  ene- 
mies, but  our  army  was  broken  ar  Fontency  and 
Val%  and  though  after  the  difgrace  which  wc  fuf- 
fered in  the  Mediterranean,  wc  had  fome  naval  fuc- 
crfs,  and  an  accidental  dearth  made  peace  neccflary 
for  the  French^  yet  ihcy  prefcribed  the  conditions, 
obliged  us  to  give  hollagcii,  and  acted  as  conquerors^ 
thosgh  as  conquerors  of  moderation. 

In 
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In  this  war  the  Americans  diftinguifhed  thcmfelvcs 
in  a  manner  unknown  and  unexpcfted.  The  New- 
Englijb  raifed  an  army,  and  under  the  command  of 
Pepperel  took  Cape-Breton j  with  the  afllftance  of  the 
fleet.  This  is  the  mod  important  fortrefs  in  Ame^ 
rica.  ^We  pleafed  ourfelves  fo  much  with  the  ac- 
quifition,  that  we  could  not  think  of  reftoring  it; 
and,  among  the  arguments  ufcd  to  cnflame  the 
people  againft  Charles  Stuart^  it  was  very  clamour- 
oufly  urged,  that  if  he  gained  the  kingdom,  he 
would  give  Cape-Breton  back  to  the  French, 

The  French  however  had  a  more  eafy  expedient 
to  regain  Cape- Breton  than  by  exalting  Charles  Stuart 
to  the  Englijb  throne.  They  took  in  their  turn 
fort  St.  George^  and  had  our  Eajl- India  Company 
wholly  in  their  power,  whom  they  reftored  at  the 
peace  to  their  former  pofTeflions,  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  export  our  filver. 

Cape-Breton  therefore  was  reftored,  and  the  French 
were  rc-eftabli(hed  in  America^  with  equal  power 
and  greater  fpirit,  having  loft  nothing  by  the  war 
which  they  had  before  gained. 

To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and 
that  habitual  fuperiolity  which  they  derive  from  it, 
they  owe  their  power  in  America^  rather  than  to 
any  real  ftrength,  or  circumftances  of  advantage. 
Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great;  their  trade, 
though  daily  improved,  is  not  very  extenfive;  their 
country  is  barren ;  their  fortrefles,  though  nume- 
rous, are  weak,  and  rather  ftielters  from  wild  beafts, 
or  favage  nations,  than  places  built  for  defence 
againft  bombs  or  cannons.  Cape-Breton  has  been 
found  not  to  be  impregnable  j  nor,  if  we  confider 
6  v\vt 
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the  ftate  of  the  places  pofTcflTcd  by  the  two  nation 
in  yLnerUj,  is  there  any  reafon  upon  which  the 
French  fliould  have  prefumed  to  oiolcft  us,  but  that 
ihey  thought  our  fpirit  fo  broken  that  we  durft  not 
refill  them  i  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  forbear* 
ance  eafily  conBrmed  them. 

We  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that  what 
we  delayed  to  do  mud  be  done  at  lad,  and  done 
with  more  difficulty,  as  it  was  delayed  longer  s  that 
while  we  were  complaining,  and  they  were  eluding, 
or  anfwering  our  complaints,  fort  was  rifing  upon 
fort,  and  one  invafion  made  a  precedent  for 
another. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by  fomc 
real  advantages.  If  they  poflefs  in  thofe  counuics* 
lefs  than  we,  they  have  more  to  gain,  and  left 
to  hazard  i  if  they  are  lefs  numerous,  they  are  better 
united. 

The  French  compofe  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  fame  intereft,  and  agree  to  purfue 
it  by  the  fame  means.  They  are  fubjefk  to  a  go- 
vernor commiffioned  by  an  abfolute  monarch,  and 
participating  the  authority  of  his  mailer.  DeGgns 
are  therefore  formed  without  debate,  and  executed 
without  impediment.  They  have  yet  more  manial 
than  mercantile  ambition,  and  fcldom  fuflfer  their 
military  fchemes  to  be  entangled  with  collateral 
projects  of  gain :  they  have  no  wifh  but  for  con- 
qued,  of  which  they  juftly  confider  riches  as  the 
confcquence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  always  have  as  in- 
vaders. They  make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their 
enemies ;  the  conteft  being  carried  on  in  our  ter* 

ritories^ 
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ntorics,  wc  muft  lofc  more  by  a  viftory  than  they 
will  fuffcr  by  a  defeat.  They  will  fubfift,  while 
they  ftay,  upon  our  plantations;  and  perhaps  de- 
ftroy  them  when  they  can  ftay  no  longer.  If  we 
purfuc  them,  and  carry  the  war  into  their  domi- 
nions,  our  difficulties  will  increafe  every  ftep  as  we 
advance,  for  we  (hall  leave  plenty  behind  us,  and 
find  nothing  in  Canada  but  lakes  and  forefts  barren 
and  tracklefs ;  our  enemies  will  fhut  themfelves  up 
in  their  forts,  againft  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
cannon  through  fo  rough  a  country,  and  which,  if 
they  arc  provided  with  good  magazines,  will  fooo 
ftarvc  thofc  Who  bcfiege  them. 

All  thefe  arc  the  natural  cfFefls  of  their  govern* 
mcnt  and  fituation ;  they  are  accidentally  more  for- 
midable as  they  are  lefs  happy.**  But  the  favour  of 
the  Indians  which  they  enjoy,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, among  all  the  nations  of  the  northern  con- 
tinent, we  ought  to  confider  with  other  thoughts  ; 
this  favour  we  might  have  enjoyed,  if  we  had  been 
careful  to  deferve  it.  The  French^  by  having  thefe 
favage  nations  on  their  fide,  arc  always  fupplicd 
with  fpies  and  guides,  and  with  auxiliaries,  like 
the  Tartars  to  the  Turks^  or  the  Hujfars  to  the  Ger-^ 
mans,  of  no  great  ufe  againft  troops  ranged  in  order 
of  battle,  but  very  well  qualified  to  maintain  a  war 
lunong  woods  and  rivulets,  where  much  mifchicf 
may  be  done  by  unexpeftcd  onfets>  and  fafety  be 
obtained  by  quick  retreats.  They  can  waftc  a  co- 
lony by  fudden  inroads,  furprizc  the  ftraggling 
planters,  frighten  the  inhabitants  into  towns,  hinder 
the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  ftarvc  thofc  whom  they 
arc  not  able  to  conquer. 
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Political  State  of  Great-^Britain. 

Written  in  the  Year  1756. 


THE  prefent  fyftem  of  Englijb  politics  may 
properiy  be  faid  to  have  taken  rife  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabetk.  At  this  time  the  Proteftaoi 
religion  was  eltublifhed,  which  na{yrally  allied  us  to 
the  reformed  llace,  and  made  all  the  popifli  powers 
our  enemies. 

Wc  hc«xan  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade, 
by  which  wc  maJc  it  nccclTary  to  ourfelves  to  watch 
the  co.iimcrcial  progrcfs  of  our  neighbours  i  and, 
if  not  to  incommode  and  obftruft  their  traffick^  to 
hinder  them  from  impairing  ours. 

We  then  likewife  fculcd  colonies  in  Americ^^ 
which  was  bccuine  the  great  fcene  o(  European  am- 
bition ;  for,  iccing  with  what  treafures  the  SpmnUrJs 
were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico  and  Pcru^  cvtvf 
nation  iiUav^inrJ,  that  an  ylmcrican  conqueft  or 
plantatioi)  wouLl  certainly  fill  the  mother  country 
wiiii  j-M.i  anJ  filvcT.  This  produced  a  large  ex- 
tent oi  vrry  d.llai;:  djininions,  of  which  we,  at  this 
li.r.e,   rxMiicr  knew  nor  torefaw  the  advantage  or 

incumbrance ; 
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incumbrance :  we  fecm  to  have  fnatchcd  them  into 
our  hands,  upon  no  very  juft  principles  of  policy, 
only  becaufe  every  ftate,  according  to  a  prejudice  of 
long  continuance,  concludes  itfelf  more  powerful  as 
its  territories  become  larger. 

The  difcoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were  then 
every  day  made,  the  profit  of  remote  traffick,  and 
the  neceflity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in  a  few 
years,  a  great  multiplication  of  fliipping.  The 
fca  was  confidered  as  the  wealthy  element;  and, 
by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  fovercignty  arofe,  called 
naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  world,  fo  the  chief  ma- 
ritime power  was  at  firft  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu^ 
guefe  and  Spaniards^  who,  by  a  compa^  to  which 
the  confent  of  other  princes  was' not  aflced,  Had  di- 
vided the  newly-difcovered  countries  between  them  5 
but  the  crown  of  Pottugal  having  fallen  to  the  king 
of  Spaifiy  or  being  feized  by  him,  he  was  matter  of 
the  fliips  of  the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all 
the  coatts  of  Europe  in  alarm,  till  tht  Armada y  which 
he  had  raifed  at  a  vaft  expence  for  the  conqueft  of 
England^  was  dcftroyed,  which  put  a  ftop,  ahd  al- 
moft  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  xht  Dutch y  who*  were  opprefled  by 
the  Spaniards^  and  feared  yet  greater  evils  than  they 
felt,  refolved  no  longer  to  endure  the  infolence  of 
their  matters :  they  therefore  revolted ;  and  after  a 
ftruggle,  in  which  they  were  aflifted  by  the  money 
and  forces  of  Elizabetby  ereftcd  an  independent  and 
powerful  commonwealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low-Countries  had 
formed  their  fyftem  of  government,  and  fome  rc- 
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mifTion  of  the  war  gave  them  leifure  to  form  (Aam 
of  future  profperity,  they  eafily  perceived,  that  m 
their  territories  were   narrow,  and  their  immlxn 
fmall,  they  could  prefervc  themfclves  only  by  tiut 
power  which  is   the  confequence  of  wealth  ;^uxl 
that,  by  a  people  whofe  country  produced  only  the 
necciTaries  of  life.     Wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired, 
but  from  foreign  dominions,  and  by  the  crtnfpoit- 
ation  of  the  produ6ls  of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  neceflity,  thus  juftly  efttmaced,  aiofe 
a  plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many  yean 
profecuted  with  indullry  and  fuccefs,  perhaps  ncfcr 
I'een  in  the  world  before,  and  by  which  the  poor 
tenants  of  mud*walled  villages  and  impafiablc  bogs, 
creded  themfelves  into  high  and  mighty  ftates,  who 
put  the  greateft  monarchs  at  defiance,  whofe  alli- 
ance was  courted  by  the  proudeft,  and  whofe  power 
was  dreaded  by  the  fierceft  nation.  By  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  this  ftate  there  arofe  to  England  a  new 
ally,  and  a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  fcems  to  be  the  period  de* 
ftined  for  the  change  of  the  face  of  Europe,  FrsMn 
began  firft  to  rife  into  power;  and,  from  defending 
her  own  provinces  with  difBcuhy  and  fluctuating 
fuccefs,  to  threaten  her  neighbours  with  incroach- 
meiits  and  dcvallations.  lirnry  the  Fourth  having, 
after  d  long  llrugglc,  obtained  the  crown,  found  it 
eafy  to  govern  nobles  exhaufled  and  wearied  with  a 
long  civil  war,  and  having  compofcd  the  difputes 
bct-Acen  the  Protcllants  and  Papuls>  fu  as  to  obtain 
at  Icaft  a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leifure  to 
acv-umularr  treafi:re,  and  railc  forces  which  he  pur- 
pufcd  to  have  cin{;luyed  in  a  dclign  of  fettling  for 
5  ever 
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the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great  fcheme 
red  not  to  fee  the  vanity,  or  to  feel  the  diiap- 
imenti  for  he  was  murdered  in  the  midit  of 
lighty  preparations* 

le  French t  however,  were  in  this  reign  taught 
low  their  own  power;  and  the  great  deGgns  of 
ig,  wbofe  wifdorn  they  had  fo  long  etperienced, 

though  they  were  not  brought  to  aftual  ex- 
nent^  difpofed  thenx  to  confider  themfelves  as 
:rs  of  the  deftiny  of  their  neighbours;   and^^ 

that  time,  he  that  (hall  nicely  examine  their 
lies  and  condufb,  will,  I  believe,  find  that  they 
D  to  uke  an  air  of  fuperiority  to  which  they  had 
r  pretended  before;  and  that  they  have  been 
f%  employed  more  or  Icfs  openly  upon  fchemes 
ominion,  though  with  frequent  interruptions 

domcftick  troubles,  and  with  thofe  inter- 
3ns  which  human  counfels  mud  always  fufFer^ 
en  intrultcd  with  great  affairs  are  diflipated  in 
\iy  and  languid  in  age,  are  embarrafled  by  com- 
ors»  or,  without  any  external  reafon^  change 

minds. 

'OMce  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  infults  and 
ions  from  Engloftd.  She  was  not  only  able  to 
uin  her  own  territories,  but  prepared,  on  all 
Sons,  to  invade  others;  and  we  had  now  a 
ibour  whofe  intercft  it  was  to  be  an  enemy,  and 
has  difturbed  us,  from  that  time  to  this,  with 

hollility  or  fecret  machinations, 
ich  was  the  ftace  of  England  and  its  neighbours, 
I  EltTuiietb  ipft  the  crown  to  James  of  Scctland. 
IS  not,  I  think,  been  frequently  obferved  by 
rians  at  how  critical  a  time  the  union  of  the 
>L.  X.  M  t^^ 
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two  kingdoms  happened.     Had  EffgUud  and  SnU 

land  continued    feparate   kingdoms^   when  Fr^tm 

was  elUbliflied  in  the  full  poflfeffion  of  her  nituril 

power,    the  Scots^    in  continuance  of  the  league, 

which  it  would  now  have  been  nu>re  than  ever  their 

intcrcft  to  obferve,  would,  upon  every  inftigatioo  of 

the  French  court,  have  raifed  an  army  with  Fnmk 

money,  and  haraflfcd  us  with  an  invafion,  in  which 

they  would    have    thought    themfclves  fucceftfoi, 

whatever  numbers   they    might   have   left    behind 

them.     To  a  people  warlike  and  indigentt  an  is* 

curfion  into  a  rich  country  is  never  hurtful.     The 

pay  of  France  and  the   plunder  of  the  northctn 

counties,    would    always   luve    tempted   tbem   to 

hazard  their  lives,  and  we  fliould  have  been  under 

a  necefllty  of  keeping  a  line  of  garrifoos  along  ov 

border. 

This  trouble,  however,  we  efcaped  by  the  ac- 
ceilion  of  king  James  \  but  it  is  uncertain,  whether 
his  natural  difp^fition  did  not  injure  us  more  than 
this  accidental  condition  hap{)ened  to  benefit  us. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  theoretical  knowledge,  but 
of  no  practical  wifdom ;  he  was  very  well  able  to 
difccrn  the  true  intcretl  of  himfelf,  his  kingdom, 
and  his  pofterity,  but  facrificed  it,  upon  all  occa* 
fions,  to  his  prefent  pleafure  or  his  prcfent  eaie  %  lb 
confcious  of  his  own  knowledge  and  ablities,  that 
he  would  not  fuffer  a  minifter  to  govern,  and  fe  lax 
of  attention,  and  timorous  of  oppofition,   that  he 
was  not  able  to  govern   for  himfelf.     With   this 
character  James  quietly  faw  the  Dutch  invade  our 
commerce  ;  the  French  grew  every  day  ftronger  and 
ftronger ;  and  the  Proteftant  intereft,  of  which  he 

boafted 
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boaftcd  himfelf  the  head,  was  oppreffcd  on  every 
fide,  while  he  writ,  and  hunted,  and  dtfpatched 
ambafladors,  who,  when  their  mailer's  wcaknefs 
was  once  known,  were  treated  in  foreign  courts 
with  very  little  ceremony.  JameSy  however,  took 
care  to  be  flattered  at  home,  and  was  neither  angry 
nor  afhamed  at  the  appearance  that  he  made  in 
other  countries. 

Thus  England  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  in  po- 
litical eftimation  the  fame  thing,  faw  her  neigh- 
bours grow  ftronger,  without  receiving  proportion- 
able additions  to  her  own  power.  Not  that  the 
mifchief  was  fo  great  as  it  is  generally  conceived  ot 
rcprcfentcd  ;  for,  I  believe,  it  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was,  in  this 
reign,  very  much  increafed,  though  that  of  the 
crown  was  leflened.  Our  reputation  for  War  was 
impaired  ;  but  commerce  fcems  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  great  induftry  and  vigour,  and  nothing 
was  wanting,  but  that  We  (hould  have  defended 
ourftWes  from  the  incroachments  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

The  inclination  to  plant  colonies  in  America  ftill 
continued,  and  this  being  the  only  projeft  in  which 
men  of  adventure  and  enterprife  could  exert  their 
qualities  in  a  pacifick  reign,  multitudes,  who  were 
difcontented  with  their  condition  in  their  native 
country,  and  fuch  multitudes  there  will  always  be^ 
^ght  relief,  or  at  leaft  a  change  in  the  weftern 
re^ons,  where  they  fettled  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent,  at  a  diftance  from  the  Spaniards^  at 
that  time  almoll  the  only  nation  that  had  any  power 
or  will  to  obftioift  us. 

M  2  ^>^0c^ 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when  the 
unhappy   Charles  inherited  the  crown.      He  had 
feen  the  errors  of  his  father,  without  being  abk  to 
prevent  them^  and,  when  he  began  his  rcigQ»  en- 
deavoured  to  raife  the  nation  to  its  former  dignity. 
The  French  Papifts  had  begun  a  new  war  upoo  the 
Proteftants :  Charles  fent  a  fleet  to  invade  Rhk  and 
relieve  Rechelle,  but  his  attempts  were  defeated,  and 
the  Proteftants  were  fubdued*    The  Dmicb^  grown 
wealthy  and  ftrong,  claimed  the  right  of  fi(hing  in 
the  Britijb  feas :  this  claim  the  king,  who  faw  the 
incrcaling  power  of  the  States  of  HolUmd^  refolved 
to  conteft.     But  for  this  end  it  was  neceflary  to 
build  a  fleet,  and  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  with« 
out  expence :  he  was  advifed  to  levy  fhip-mooey, 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  Civil  War,  of  which  dbe 
events  and  conclufion  are  too  well  known. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  em- 
broiled among  themfelves,  the  power  oi  Framct  and 
Holland  was  every  day  increafing.  The  Dutch  had 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  infant  coounoo* 
wealth ;  and  as  they  (lill  retained  their  vigour  aixl 
induilry,  from  rich  grew  continually  richer,  and 
from  powerful  more  powerful.  They  exteoded 
their  traffick,  and  had  not  yet  admitted  luxury  i  ft^ 
that  ihcy  had  the  means  and  the  will  to  accumulate 
wealth  without  any  incitement  to  fpend  it.  The 
French^  who  wanted  nothing  to  make  them  power* 
ful,  but  a  prudent  regulation  pf  their  revenues,  and 
a  proper  \\(c  of  their  natural  advantages,  by  die 
luccefTive  care  of  flcilful  miniflers,  became  every  dajr 
Wronger,  and  more  confcious  of  their  ftreogth. 
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About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  French  firft 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  traffick  and  navi- 
gation, and  to  defire  like  other  nations  an  American 
territory.  All  the  fruitful  and  valuable  parts  of 
the  weftern  world  were  already  either  occupied  or 
clainned,  and  nothing  remained  for  'France  but  the 
leavings  of  other  navigators,  for  flie  was  not  yet 
haughty  enough  to  feize  what  the  neighbouring 
powers  had  already  appropriated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themfelves  with 
fending  a  colony  to  Canada^  a  cold  uncomfortable 
uninviting  region,  from  which  nothing  but  furs  and 
fifli  were  to  be  had,  and  where  the  new  inhabitants 
could  only  pafs  a  laborious  and  neceflitous  life,  in 
perpetual  regret  of  the  delicioufnefs  and  plenty  of 
their  native  country, 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  which  our  country- 
men have  been  taught  to  entertain  of  the  compre-. 
henfion  and  forefight  of  French  politicians,  I  am 
not  abk  to  perfuade  myfelf,  that  when  this  colony 
was  firft  planted,  it  was  thought  of  much,  value, 
even  by  thofe  that  encouraged  it ;  there  was  pro- 
bably nothing  more  intended  than  to  provide  a 
drain  into  which  the  wafte  of  an  exuberant  nation 
might  be  thrown,  a  place  where  thoie  who  could  do 
no  good  might  live  without  the  power  of  doing 
mifchief.  Some  new  advantage  they  undoubtedly 
faw,  or  imagined  themfelves  to  fee,  and  what  more 
was  neceflary  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  colony  was 
fupplied  by  natural  inclination  to  experiments,  and 
|hat  impatience  of  doing  nothing,  to  which  man- 
kind perhaps  owe  much  of  what  is  imagined  to  b« 
jsffe^ted  by  more  fplendid  motives. 

M  3  Ii^ 
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In  rkis  region  of  defolace  ftcrility  they  fettled 
themfelves,  upon  whatever  principle  ^  and  as  they 
have  from  that  time  had  the  happine(s  of  a  go- 
vernment by  which  no  intereft  has  been  ncglcded, 
nor  any  part  of  their  fubjedVs  overlooked,  they  have, 
by  continual  encouragement  and  afliftancc  from 
France,  been  perpetually  enlarging  their  bounds 
and  increafing  their  numbers. 

Thcfc  were  at  Brft,  like  other  nations  who  in- 
vaded America,  inclined  to  confider  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  natives,  as  troublelome  and  dangerous, 
and  are  charged  with  having  deftroyed  great  num- 
bers :  but  they  are  now  grown  wi fer,  if  not  honefter, 
and  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  frighten  the  Induuu 
away,  they  invite  them  to  intermarriage  and  coha- 
bitation, and  allure  them  by  all  praAicable  methods 
to  become  the  fubjeAs  of  the  king  o(  France. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  took  pofleflioa 
of  the  ncwly-difcovered  wor'.d,  inftead  of  deftroy- 
ing  the  inhabitants  by  thoufands,  had  either  had 
the  urbanity  or  the  policy  to  have  conciliated  theai 
by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have  united  them  gr»* 
dually  to  their  own  people,  fuch  an  acceflion  might 
have  been  made  to  the  power  of  the  king  of  Spmim^ 
as  would  have  made  him  far  the  greateft  monarch 
that  ever  yet  ruled  in  the  globe;  but  the  opportu* 
nity  was  loft  by  foolilhnefs  and  cruelty,  and  now 
can  never  be  recovered. 

When  the  parliament  had  finally  prevailed  over 
our  king,  and  the  army  over  the  parliament,  the 
intereft  of  the  two  commonwealths  o(  Englawd  uiA: 
HJlanJ  foon  appeared  to  be  oppofice,  and  a  new. 
government  declared  war  againft  the  Dafck^     In. 

diis 
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this  contcft  was  exerted  the  utmoft  power  of  the 
two  n;itions^  and  the  Dutch  were  finally  defeated, 
yet  not  with  fuch  evidence  of  fuperiority  as  left  us 
much  reafon  to  boaft  our  viftory ;  they  were  obliged 
however  to  folicit  peace,  which  was  granted  them 
on  cafy  conditions ;  and  Cromwely  who  was  now 
pofieflfed  of  the  fupreme  power,  was  left  at  leifure  to 
purfue  other  defigns. 

The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceafed  to  look 
with  envy  on  the  Spanijh  acquifitions  in  America, 
and  therefore  Cromwel  thought,  that  if  he  gained 
any  part  of  thefe  celebrated  regions,  he  (hould  exalt 
his  own  reputation  and  enrich  the  country.  He 
therefore  quarrelled  with  the  Spaniards  uponvfomc 
fuch  fubjcft  of  contention  as  he  that  is  refolved 
upon  hoftility  may  always  find,  and  fent  Penn  and 
VenabUs  into  the  weftern  feas.  They  firft  landed 
io  Hifpaniolay  whence  they  were  driven  off  with  no 
great  reputation  to  themfclves ;  and  that  they  might 
not  return  without  having  done  fomething,  they 
afterwards  invaded  Jatnaica^  where  they  found  lefs 
fcfiftance,  and  obtained  that  ifland,  which  was  after- 
wards configned  to  us,  being  probably  of  little  value 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  continues  to  this  day  a  place 
of  great  wealth  and  dreadful  wickednefs,  a  den  of 
tyrants,  and  a  dungeon  of  (laves^ 

Cromwel,  who  perhaps  had  not  leifure  to  ftudy 
foreign  politicks,  was  very  fatally  miftaken  with  re- 
g^  to  Spain  and  France.  Spain  had  been  the  laft 
power  in  Europe,  which  had  openly  pretended  to 
givb  law  to  other  nations,  and  the  memory  of  this* 
terror  remained  when  the  real  caufe  was  at  an  end. 
Wc^ad  niore- lately  been  frighted  by  Spain  than  by 
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France^  and  though  very  few  were  then  alive  of  ilic 
generation  that  had  their  fleep  broken  by  the  Af- 
Wkida^  yet  the  name  of  the  Spaniards  was  ft  ill  va* 
riblei  and  a  war  againft  them  was  pleafing  to  the 
people. 

Our  own  troubles  had  left  us  very  little  defire  to 
look  out  upon  the  continent^  and  inveterate  prcju- 
dice  hindered  us  from  perceiving,  that  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  power  of  France  had  been 
increaflng,  and  that  o(  Spain  had  been  growing  Icis; 
nor  does  it  feem  to  have  been  remembered,  which 
yet  required  no  great  depth  of  policy  to  difcem, 
that  of  two  monarchs,  neither  of  which  could  be 
long  our  friend,    it  was  our  intereft  to  have  the 
weaker  near  us ;  or  that  if  a  war  Ihould  happen, 
Spain^  however  wealthy  or  ftrong  in  herfelf,  was  by 
the  difperfion  of  her  territories  more  obnoxious  to 
the  attacks  of  a  naval  power,  and  confequrntly  had 
more  to  fear  from  us,  and  had  it  Icfs  in  her  power 
to  hurt  us. 

All  thefc  confiderations  were  overlooked  by  the 
wifdom  of  that  age,  and  Crcmuel  aflifted  the 
French  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Flanders  at  a 
time,  wh:  .  it  was  our  intereil  to  have  fupported  the 
Spaniards  againft  France^  as  formerly  l\u:  Hollanders 
againft  Spair.,  by  which  we  might  at  leaft  have  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  the  French  power,  though  I 
think  it  muft  have  finally  prevailed. 

During  this  time  our  colonics,  which  were  lefs 
diliuibcd  by  our  commotions  than  the  nrK)ther- 
countn,  naturally  incrcafcd;  it  is  probable  that 
many  who  were  unhappy  at  home  took  fhelrer  ia 
thofc  remote  regions,  where,   for  the  fake  of^n* 
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Tiring  greater  numbers,  every  one  was  allowed  to 
think  and  live  his  own  way.  The  French  fcttlcmenc 
in  the  mean  time  went  flowly  forward,  too  incon- 
fiderable  to  raife  any  jealoufy,  and  too  weak  to  at- 
tempt any  incroachments. 

When  Cromwel  died,  the  confufions  that  followed 
produced  the  reftoration  of  monarchy,  and  fome 
time  was  employed  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  our 
conftitution,  and  reftoring  the  nation  to  a  ftate  of 
peace.  In  every  change  there  will  be  many  that 
fuflTer  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  and  therefore 
many  will  be  diflatisfied.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
reafon  why  feveral  colonies  had  their  beginning  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  i^akers  wil- 
lingly fought  refuge  in  Pennfylvania ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Carolina  owed  its  inhabitants  to  the 
remains  of  that  reftlefs  difpofition,  which  had  given 
(b  much  difturbance  to  our  country,  and  had  now 
BO  opportunity  of  afbing  at  home. 

The  Dutch  ftill  continuing  to  increafe  in  wealth 
and  power,  either  kindted  the  refentment  of  their 
neighbours  by  their  infolence,  or  raifed  their  envy 
by  their  profperity.  Charles  made  war  upon  them 
without  much  advantage :  but  they  were  obliged  at 
laft  to  confefs  him  the  fovereign  of  the  narrow  feas. 
They  were  reduced  almoft  to  extremities  by  an  in- 
vafion  from  France  j  but  foon  recovered  from  their 
confternation,  and,  by  the  fluftuation  of  war,  re- 
gained their  cities  and  provinces  with  the  fame  Ipeed 
as  they  had  loft  them. 

During  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  the  power 
of  France  was  every  day  increaHng;  and  Charles^ 
whomever  difturbed   himfe|f  with  remote  confe- 
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quenccs,  faw  the  progrcfs  of  her  arms^  and  the  a* 
trnfion  of  her  dominions,  with  very  litde  unctfincis. 
He  was  indeed  fomecimes  driven  by  the  prevailing 
fadlion  into  confederacies  againft  her;  but  as  lit 
had,  probably,  a  fecret  partiality  in  her  favour,  ht 
never  perfcvcred  long  in  a&ing  againft  her,  nor  ever 
a£ted  with  much  vigour :  fo  that,  by  his  feeble  re- 
(iftance,  he  rather  raifed  her  confidence  than  liui* 
dered  her  defigns. 

About  this  time  the  French  firft  began  to  perceive 
the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  the  importance  of 
a  naval  force  -,  and  fuch  encouragement  was  gives 
to  manufafturcs,  and  fo  eagerly  was  every  projed 
received  by  which  trade  could  be  advanced»  thaC| 
in  a  few  years,  the  fea  was  filled  with  their  fliipSy 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  world  crouded  with  their 
merchants,  l  here  is,  perhaps,  no  inftance  in  hu« 
man  ftory  of  fuch  a  change  produced,  in  fo  (hort  a 
time,  in  the  fchemes  and  manners  of  a  people*  of 
to  many  new  fources  of  wealth  opened,  and  fuch 
numbers  of  artificers  and  merchants  made  to  ftart 
out  of  the  ground,  as  was  feen  in  the  miniftry  of 
Ccliert. 

Now  it  was  that  the  power  of  France  became  for* 
midablc  to  England.  Mer  dominions  were  large 
before,  and  her  armies  numerous  ^  but  her  opeim* 
tions  were  neccflfarily  confined  to  the  continent. 
She  had  neither  Ihips  for  the  tranfportation  of  her 
troops,  nor  money  for  their  fupport  in  diftant  ri^ 
peditions.  Ccll^ert  faw  both  thcl'c  wants,  and  Ciiv 
that  commerce  only  would  fupply  them.  The  (ct* 
tiliiy  of  their  country  furniflies  the  French  with  coov* 
moditics;  the  povcrtv  of  the  common  people  J|eepa 
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the  price  of  labour  low.  By  the  obvious  pra6tice 
of  felling  much  and  buying  little,  it  was  apparent 
that  they  would  foon  draw  the  wealth  of  other  coun« 
tries  into  thejr  own ;  and,  by  ca^rrying  out  their 
merchandize  in  their  own  YefTeis,  a  numerous  body 
of  faik>rs  would  quickly  be  raifcd. 

This  was  projeded,  and  this  was  performed. 
The  king  o(  France  was  foon  enabled  to  bribe  thofc 
whom  he  could  not  conquer,  and  to  terrify  with  his 
fleets  thofe  ^hom  his  armies  could  not  have  ap- 
proached. The  influence  of  France  was  fuddenly 
diflfufed  all  over  the  globe ;  her  arms  were  dreaded, 
and  her  penfiqns  received  in  remote  regions,  and 
thofe  were  almofl:  ready  to  acknowledge  her  fove* 
rcignty,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  fcarcely  heard 
her  name.  She  thundered  on  the  coafts  of  ^rica, 
and  received  ambafiadors  from  Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wife  man  endea- 
vouring with  honefty  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
But  that  we  may  not  raOily  condemn  all  minifters  as 
wanting  wifdom  or  integrity  whofe  counfels  have 
produced  no  fuch  apparent  benefits  to  their  countiy, 
it  muft  be  confidered,  that  Colbert  had  means  of 
a6ling,  which  our  government  does  not  allow.  He 
could  enforce  all  his  orders  by  the  power  of  an  ab- 
folute  monarch;  he  could  compel  individuals  to 
facrifice  their  private  profit  to  the  general  good  j  he 
could  make  one  underflanding  prefide  over  many 
hands,  and  remove  difficulties  by  quick  and  violent 
expedients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himfelf  under 
any  obligation  to  fubmit  to  another,  and,  indead  of 
co-operating.in  one  great  fchcme,  every  one  hailens 
through  by-paths  to  private  profit,  no  great  change 
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can  fuddenly  be  made;  nor  is  f  n  knowledge 
of  much  effeft,  where  every  man  refolves  co  ulc  ha 
own  eyes  and  his  own  judgment,  and  every  one  ap- 
plauds his  own  dexterity  and  diligence^  in  pro- 
portion as  he  becomes  rich  fooner  than  his  otigb- 
bour. 

Colonies  are  always  the  cBk&$  and  caufes  of  ni« 
vigation.  They  who  vifit  many  countries  find  feme 
in  which  pleafure,  profit,  or  fafety  invite  chem  id 
fettles  and  thefe  fettlements,  when  they  aire  once 
made,  muft  keep  a  perpetual  correfpondcnce  with 
the  original  country  to  which  they  are  fubjcfi,  and 
on  which  they  depend  for  protection  in  daogCTy  ad 
fupplies  in  neceflfity.  So  that  a  country  once  diA 
covered  and  planted,  muft  always  find  employmeat 
for  (hipping,  more  certainly  than  any  foreign  com- 
mercc,  which,  depending  on  cafualcics»  may  be 
fometimes  more  and  Ibmetimes  lefs,  and  which 
other  nations  may  contrad  or  fupprefs.  A  trade  to 
colonies  can  never  be  much  impaired,  being,  in 
reality,  only  an  intercourfe  between  diftant  provincrs 
of  the  fame  empire,  from  which  intruders  are  cafily 
excluded ;  likewife  the  intereft  and  affedtion  of  the 
corrcfpondent  parties,  however  diftant,  is  the  fame. 

On  this  reafon  all  nations,  whofe  power  has  been 
exerted  on  the  ocean,  have  fixed  colonies  in  remoce 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  while  thofe  colonies  fub* 
fiftec),  navigation,  if  it  did  not  increale,  was  always 
prefcrvcd  from  total  decay.  With  this  policy  the 
French  were  well  acquainted,  and  therefore  im» 
proved  and  augmented  the  fectlements  in  Ameritm^ 
and  othrr  regions,  in  proportion  as  they  advanced 
their  fciu^mes  of  naval  greatnefs.  , 
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.  The  cxaft  time  in  which  they  made  their  acqui- 
fidons  iDAmericay  or  other  quarters  of  the  globe^  ic 
is  not  neceflary  to  colleft.  It  is  fufficient  to  ob- 
iierve.  that  their  trade  and  their  colonies  increafed 
logether;  and,  if  their  naval  armaments  were  car- 
ried on,  as  they  really  were,  in  greater  proportion 
to  their  commerce,  than  can  be  praAifed  in  other 
countries,  it  muft  be  attributed  to  the  martial  dif- 
poficion  at  that  time  prevailing  in  the  nation,  to  the 
frequent  wars  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  made 
upon  his  neighbours,  and  to  the  extenfive  commerce 
^  the  EMgliJb  and  Dutch,  which  afforded  fo  much 
irfuodar  to  privateers,  that  war  was  more  lucrative 
chan  traffick. 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to  in- 
creafe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who, 
between  his  fondnefs  of  cafe  and  pleafure,  the  drug- 
gies of  faftion  which  he  could  not  fupprefs,  and 
his  inclination  to  the  friendlhip  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, had  not  much  power  or  defire  to  reprcls  it. 
And  of  James  the  Second,  it  could  not  be  expedcd 
that  he  fliould  aft  againft  his  neighbours  with  great 
vigour,  having  the  whole  body  of  his  fubjefts  to 
oppofe.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  real  intereft  of 
his  country;  he  defired  its  power  and  its  happinefs, 
and  thought  rightly,  that  there  is  no  bappinefs 
without  religion ;  but  he  thought  very  crroneoufly 
and  abfurdly,  that  there  is  no  religion  without 
popery. 

When  the  neceffity  of  felf-prefervation  had  im- 
pelled the  fubjefts  of  James  to  drive  him  from  the 
throtoe,  there  came  a  time  in  which  the  paffions, 
as  wett  as  intereft  of  the  government,  afted  againft 
5  xV^ 
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the  French^  and  in  which  it  may  perhaps  be  reafon- 
ably  doubted,  whether  the  deflre  of  humbling  Frmt 
was  not  ftronger  than  that  of  exalting  England:  of 
this,  however,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  inquire,  fince, 
though  the  intention  may  be  different,  the  evcm 
will  be  the  fame.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to 
declare  what  every  eye  had  obferved  before,  that  the 
arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  to  EMrefe; 
and  that,  if  her  incroathments  were  fufFcred  a  little 
longer,  refiftancc  would  be  too  late. 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-affcrt  the  empire  of 
the  fea;  but  it  was  more  eafily  determined  thin 
performed:  the  French  made  a  vigorous  defence 
againft  the  united  power  of  England  and  HdUni^ 
and  were  fometimcs  mafters  of  the  ocean,  though 
the  two  maritime  powers  were  united  againft  them. 
At  length,  however,  they  were  defeated  ztLalhpm 
a  great  part  of  their  fleet  was  dcftroyed,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  carry  on  the  war  only  with  their 
privateers,  from  whom  there  was  fuffered  much 
petty  milchicf,  though  tfiere  was  no  danger  of  con- 
qucft  or  invafion.  They  diftrefled  our  merchants, 
and  obliged  us  to  the  continual  expence  of  convoys 
and  fleets  of  ubfervation  ;  and,  by  flculking  in  littlo 
coves  and  fliallow  waters,  efcaped  our  purfuit. 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederacy  with  the 
Dutcb^  which  mutual  intereft  has  now  improved 
into  a  friendfliip,  conceived  by  fome  to  be  infc- 
p.irable :  and  from  that  time  the  States  began  to  be 
termed,  in  thellile  of  politicians,  our  faithful  friends, 
the  allies  which  Nature  has  given  us,  our  Proteftanc 
confederates,  and  by  many  other  names  of  national 
endearment.  'Wc  have,  it  is  true,  the  fanne  in* 
6  wrcft^ 
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icrcft,  as  oppofed  to  France^  and  fomc  refemblance 
of  religion,  as  oppofed  to  popery;  but  we  have 
fuch  a  rivalry,  in  rcfpeft  of  commerce,  as  will  al- 
ways keep  us  from  very  clofc  adherence  to  each 
other.  No  mercantile  man,  or  mercantile  nation; 
has  any  friendftiip  but  for  money,  and  alliance  be« 
twccn  them  will  laft  no  longer  than  their  common 
iifcty  or  common  profit  is  endangered ;  no  longer 
than  they  have  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take 
from  each  more  than  either  can  fteal  from  the 
QChcr. 

We  were  both  fufficicntly  interefted  in  repreffing 
die  ambition,  and  obftrufting  the  commerce  of 
France ;  and  therefore  we  concurred  with  as  much 
fidelity  and  as  regular  co-operation  as  is  comn^only 
found.  The  Dutch  were  in  immediate  danger,  the 
armies  of  their  enemies  hovered  over  their  country, 
and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  difmifs  for  a 
time  their  love  of  money,  and  their  narrow  proje£ts 
of  private  profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not 
willingly  at  any  tinoe  believe  neceffary,  to  facrifice 
^  part  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole. 

A  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  the  French  with 
their  ufual  vigour  and  indaPcry  rebuilt  their  fleets, 
reftored  their  commerce,  and  became  in  a  very  few 
years  able  to  conteft  again  the  dominion  of  the  fea. 
Their  (hips  were  well-built,  and  always  very  nu^ 
ineroufly  manned ;  their  commanders,  having  no 
hopes  but  from  their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were 
rdblute,  and  being  very  carefully  educated  for  the 
{tMy  were  eminently  fkilful. 

AU  this  Was  foon  perceived,  when  queen  jtune^ 
tte  then  doling,  of  England'^  declared  war  againfb 
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France.  Our  fucccfs  by  fca,  though  fuffidenc  to 
keep  us  from  dcjcdtion,  was  not  fuch  as  dcjcdcd 
our  enemies.  It  is^  indeed^  to  be  confcfled,  ths 
we  did  not  exert  our  whole  naval  ftrength ;  MmtU 
bmrougb  was  the  governor  of  our  counfels,  and  the 
great  view  of  Marlborough  was  a  war  by  land,  whidi 
he  knew  well  how  to  conduft,  both  to  the  booour 
of  his  country,  and  his  own  profit.  The  fleet  was 
therefore  ftarved  that  the  army  might  be  fupplicd, 
and  naval  advantages  were  negleded  for  the  fake  of 
taking  a  town  in  FlanderSy  to  be  garrifoned  by  our 
allies.  The  Frencbj  however,  were  fo  weakened  bj 
one  defeat  after  another,  that,  though  their  fleet  was 
never  deftroyed  by  any  total  overthrow,  they  at  laft 
retained  it  in  their  harbours,  and  applied  their  whole 
force  to  the  refiftance  of  the  confederate  army,  that 
now  began  to  approach  their  frontiers,  and  threat- 
ened to  lay  wade  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  years  of  this  war,  the  danger  of  their 
neighbourhood  in  jfmersca  feems  to  have  been  con- 
fideredy  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  and  fupplied  with 
a  proper  number  of  land  forces  to  leize  ^ebtc^  the 
capital  of  Canada^  qr  New  France ;  but  this  expe- 
dition mifcarricd,  like  thacof  ^ir/bji  againft  the5/j- 
niarJsy  by  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  coads  on  which  we  were  to  aft.  We 
returned  with  loi's,  and  only  excited  our  enemies 
to  greater  vigilance,  and  perhaps  to  ftronger  fonifi- 
cations. 

When  the  peace  of  Uirecbi  was  made,  which  thofe 
who  clamoured  among  us  moft  loudly  againft  it, 
found  it  their  intcreft  to  keep,  the  Fmteb  applied 
themfclvcs  with  the  utmoft  induftry  to  the  estenfion 
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^  their  trade,  which  wc  were  fo  far  from  hindering^ 
that  for  many  years  our  miniftry  thought  their 
friendihip  of  fuch  value^  as  to  be  cheaply  purchafed 
by  whatever  conceffion. 

Inftead  therefore  of  oppofing,  as  we  had  hitherto 
profefTed  to  do^  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  the  Houfe 
yf  BtturboHy  we  became  on  a  fudden  folicitous  for 
its  exaltation,  and  ftudious  of  its  intereft.  We 
iflifted  the  fchemes  of  Frana  and  Spain  with  our 
Sects,  and  endeavoured  to  make  thofe  our  friends 
by  fervility,  whom  nothing  but  power  will  keep 
quietj  and  who  muft  always  be  our  enemies  while 
they  are  endeavouring  to  grow  greater,  and  we  de^^ 
termine  to  remain  free. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could  teftify 
(nir  willingnefs  to  continue  on  any  terms  the  good 
Friends  of  France^  we  were  content  to  affift  not  only 
their  conquefts  but  their  traffick;  and  though  we 
iid  not  openly  repeal  the  prohibitory  laws,  we  yet 
tamely  fufFered  commerce  to  be  carried  on  between 
the  two  nations,  and  wool  was  daily  imported,  to 
rnable  them  to  make  cloth,  which  they  carried  to 
our  markets  and  fold  cheaper  than  wc. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and 
Brcngthening  their  fettlements  in  America,  con- 
triving new  modes  of  traffick,  and  framing  new 
lUiances  with  the  Indian  nations.  They  began  now. 
x>  find  thefe  northern  regions,  barren  and  defolate 
IS  they  are,  fufiiciently  valuable  to  defire  at  leaft  a 
lominal  poflfefllon,  that  might  furnifh  a  pretence 
or  the  exclufion  of  others  9  they  therefore  extended 
heir  claim  to  trafts  of  land,  which  they  could  never 
lope  to  occupy,  tookrcare  to  give  their  dominions 
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an  unlimited  magnitude,  have  given  io  their  m 
the  name  of  Louifiana  to  a  country,  of  which  par 
claimed  by  the  Spaniards^  and  pare  by  the  Etigi 
without  any  regard  to  ancient  boundaries,  or  pi 
difcovery. 

When  the  return  of  C$luw$his  from  his  great  vi 
age  had  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and  cwiol 
Henry  the  Seventh  fent  Scbaftian  Caboi  to  try  w 
could  be  found  for  the  benefit  o(  England:  he 
dined  the  track  of  Columbus^  and,  (leering  lo 
.weftward,  fell  upon   the  ifland,  which,  from  t 
time,   was   called    by   the  Englijb^   NewfamnJU 
Our  princes   feem  to  have   confidered    themfd 
as   intitled    by  their  right  of  prior  fcizure  to 
northern  parts  ofAimricaj  as  the  SpanUrds  were 
lowed  by  univerfal  confent  their  claim  to  the  Ux^ 
ern  region  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  we  accordin 
nude  our  principal  fettlements  within  the  limiti 
our  own  difcovcries,  and,  by  degrees,  planted 
eaftern  coaft  from  Newfcnndland  to  Georgia. 

As  we  had,  according  to  the  European  princi| 
which  allow  nothing  to  the  natives  of  thefe  regit 
our  choice  of  fituation  in  this  extenlive  countr/j 
naturally  fixed  our  habitations  along  the  coaft, 
the  fake  of  trafBck  and  corref(H>ndence,  and  «U 
convenicncies  of  navigable  rivers.  And  whco 
port  or  river  was  occupied,  the  neat  colony,  iof 
of  fixing  themfclves  in  tlie  inland  parts  behind 
former,  went  on  fouthward,  till  they  pleafed  ch 
felves  with  another  maritime  Gtuatioa.  For 
reafon  our  colonies  have  more  length  than  dc| 
their  extent  from  eaft  to  weft^  or  from  the  fea  to 
6  ioti 
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interior  country,  bears  no  proportion  to  their  reach 
along  the  coaft  from  north  to  fouth. 

It  was,  however,  underftood,  by  a  kind  of  tacit 
compwEt  among  the  commercial  powers,  that  pof- 
feflion  of  the  coaft  included  a  right  to  the  inland-; 
and,  therefore,  the  charters  granted  to  the  feveral 
colonics  limit  their  diftrifts  only  from  north  to 
ibuth,  leaving  their  poflfeffions  from  eaft  to  weft  un« 
limited  and  difcretional,  fuppofing  that,  as  the  co- 
lony increafes,  they  may  take  lands  as  they  (hall 
want  them,  the  pofleffion  of  the  coafts  excluding 
other  navigators,  and  the  unhappy  Indians  having 
no  right  of  nature  or  of  nations. 

This  right  of  the  firft  European  poflfeflbr  was  not 
difputed  till  it  became  the  intereft  of  the  French  to 
queftion  it.  Canada y  or  New-France ,  on  which  they 
made  their  firft  fettlement,  is  fituated  eaftward  of 
X)or  colonies,  between  which  they  pafs  up  the  great 
fiver  of  Si.  Lawrence^  with  Newfoundland  on  the 
north,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  fouth.  Their  efta- 
bliOiment  in  this  country  was  neither  envied  nor 
hindered  j  and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  numbers, 
ak>ngtime,  neither  molefting  thtiv  European  neigh- 
bours, nor  molcfted  by  them. 

But  when  they  grew  ftrongcr  and  more  numerous, 
ihcy  began  to  extend  their  territories ;  and,  as  it  is 
ntural  for  men  to  fe^k  their  own  convenience,  the 
defire  of  more  fertile  and  agreeable  habitations 
-tempted  them  fouthward.  Th^re  is  land  enough  to 
the  north  and  weft  of  their  fettlements,  which  they 
may  occupy  with  as  good  right  as  can  be  Ihewn  by 
cbe  other  European  ufurpers,  and  which  neither  the 
EMgl^  nor  Spaniards  will  contefti  but  of  this  cold 
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region  they  have  enough  already,  and  their  rrib- 
lution  was  to  gee  a  beccer  country.  This  was  not 
to  be  had  but  by  fettling  to  the  weft  of  our  plaati- 
tioos,  on  ground  which  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed 
CO  belong  to  us. 

Hither,  therefore,  they  refolved  to  remove,  and 
to  fix,  at  their  own  difcretion,  the  weftern  border 
of  our  colonies,  which  was  heretofore  coniklered  as 
unlimited.  Thus  by  forming  a  line  of  forts,  in 
fome  nneafure  parallel  to  the  coaft,  they  incloie  us 
between  their  garrifons  and  the  fca,  and  not  onhr 
hinder  our  extenfion  weftward,  but,  whenever  they 
have  a  fufiicicnt  navy  in  the  fea,  can  harafs  us  od 
each  fide,  as  they  can  invade  us  at  pleafure  from 
one  or  other  of  their  forts. 

This  defign  was  not  perhaps  difcovered  as  foon  as 
It  was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  oppofed  fo  fooo 
as  it  was  difcovered  i  we  foolifhly  hoped,  that  their 
incroachments  would  (lop,  that  they  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  by  treaty  and  remonftrance,  to  give  up 
what  they  had  taken,  or  to  put  limits  to  themfelves. 
We  fuffcred  them  to  eftablifli  one  fettlemenc  after 
another,  to  pafs  boundary  after  boundary,  and  add 
fort  to  fort,  till  at  lad  they  grew  ftrong  enough  to 
avow  their  defigns,  and  defy  us  to  obftrud  thesiu 

By  tbefe  provocations  long  continued,  we  are  tt 
length  forced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have  had 
hitherto  very  ill  fortune.  Our  troops  under  Brmd^ 
dock  were  di(honourably  defeated^  our  fleets  have 
yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a  few  merchant- 
Jhips,  and  have  diftrefled  fome  private  families^  biK 
have  very  little  weakened  the  power  of  Frame.  The 
detention  of  their  ftamen  nudtes  it  indeed  lefs  eafy 
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Shr  them  to  fit  out  their  navy ;  but  this  deficiency 
infill  be  eafily  fupplied  by  the  alacrity  of  the  nartion^ 
^iifhich  is  always  eager  for  war. 

I^is  unpleafing  to  reprefent  our  affairs  (o  our  own 

cSifadvantage ;  yet  it  is  ncceflary  to  Ihcw  the  evils 

^^vhich  we  defire   to  be  removed;    and,   therefore, 

^omc  account  may  very  properly  be  given  of  the 

vneafures  which  have  given  them  their  prefent  fupe- 

riority. 

They  are  faid  to  be  fupplitd  from  Fram^e  mth 
better  governors  than  our  colonies  have  the  fate  to 
obtain  from  England.  A  French  governor  is  (eldom 
chofen  for  any  other  reafon  than  his  qualifications 
for  his  truft.  To  be  a  bankrupt  at  home,  or  to 
be  fo  infamoufly  vicious  that  he  cannot  be  decently 
proteded  in  his  own  country,  feldom  recommends 
any  man  to  the  government  of  a  French  colony. 
Their  officers  arc  commonly  (kilful  either  in  war 
or  commerce,  and  are  taught  to  have  no  expedlation 
of  honour  or  preferment,  but  from  the  juftice  and 
vigour  of  their  adminiftration. 

Their  great  fecurity  is  the  friend  (hip  of  the  na- 
tives, and  to  this  advantage  they  have  certainly  an 
indubitable  right ;  becaufe  it  is  the  confequence  of 
their  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that  the 
friendfhip  of  nations,  whether  civil  or  barbarous, 
can  be  gained  and  kept  but  by  kind  treatrtient  j  and 
furely  they  who  intrude,  uncalled,  upon  the  country 
of  a  dillant  people,  ought  to  confider  the  natives  as 
worthy  of  common  kindnefs,  and  content  themfelves 
to  rob  without  infulting  them.  The  French,  as  has 
been  already  obfcrved,  admit  the  Indians,  by  inter- 
marriage, to  an  equality  with  themfelves ;  and  thofe 
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nations,  with  which  they  have  no  fuch  near  inter- 
courTcy  they  gain  over  to  their  intcreft  by  honefty  io 
their  dealings.  Our  fa£lor$  and  traders  having  no 
other  purpofe  in  view  than  immediate  profit^  ufc  all 
the  arts  of  an  European  counting-boufe,  to  defraud 
the  fimple  hunter  of  his  furs. 

Thcfc  arc  fome  of  the  caufes  of  our  prefent  weak- 
nefs  ;  our  planters  are  always  quarrelling  with  their 
governor!  whom  they  confider  as  lefs  to  be  trufted 
than  the  Frembi  and  our  traders  hourly  alienate 
the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and  oppreffions,  and  we 
continue  every  day  to  (hew  by  new  proofs,  that  no 
people  can  be  great  who  have  ceafed  to  be  vir- 
tuous« 
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Memoirs  of  the  Co\ixto{ Auguflus\ 

By  THOMAS   BLACKWELL,  J-U.D. 

Principal  of  Marijhal-Colltgt  in  the  Univerfity  of  Aherdatu 


THE  firft  cffcft  which  this  book  has  upon  the 
reader  is  that  of  difgufting  him  with  the  au- 
thor's vanity.  He  endeavours  to  perfuade  the 
worldj  that  here  are  fome  new  treafures  of  literature 
Q>read  before  his  eyes  r  that  fomething  is  difcovered, 
which  to  this  happy  day  had  been  concealed  in  dark- 
nefs;  that  by  his  diligence  time  had  been  robbed  of 
fonrie  valuable  monument  which  he  was  on  the  point 
of  devouring  i  and  that  names  and  fafts  doomed  to 
oblivion  are  now  reftored  to  fame. 

How  muft  the  unlearned  reader  be  furprifed, 
when  he  (hall  be  told  that  Mr.  Blackwell  has  neither 
digged  in  the  ruins  of  any  demolifhed  city,  nor 
found  out  the  way  to  the  library  of  Fez ;  nor  had 
a  fingle  book  in  his  hands,  that  has  not  been  in  the 
poflefllon  of  every  man  that  was  inclined  to  read  }t, 
for  years  and  ages ;  and  that  his  book  relates  to  a 
people  who  above  all  others  have  furnifhed  employ- 
ment to  the  ftudious,  and  amufements  to  the  idle  i 
who  hayc  fcartely  left  behind  them  a  coin  or  a  ftone, 
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which  has  not  been  examined  and  explained  a  thou- 
fand  tiine5,  and  whofe  drefs,  and  food,  and  houfliold 
fii]fF>  it  has  been  the  pride  of  learning  to  under* 
ftand. 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
vicious  diffidence  or  affcd^ed  humility^  who  IhouU 
have  forborn  to  promife  many  novelties,  when  he 
perceived  fuch  multitudes  of  writers  poflefled  of 
the  fame  materials,  and  intent  upon  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  Mr.  Blackwell  knows  well  the  opinion  of 
Horace^  concerning  thofc  that  open  their  under* 
ukings  with  magnificent  promifes;  and  he  knows 
likewife  the  diftates  of  common  fcnfe  and  comiiion 
honelly,  names  of  greater  authority  than  that  of 
Ihrace^  who  dirc&  that  no  man  (hould  promife  what 
he  cannot  perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  this  volume  has 
nothing  new,  or  that  the  labours  of  thofe  who  havt 
gone  before  our  autiior,  have  made  his  performanoe 
an  ufelefb  addition  to  the  burden  of  literature.  New 
works  may  be  conQruAcd  with  old  materials,  the 
difpofuion  of  the  parts  may  (hew  contrivance,  the 
ornaments  interfpci  kd  may  difcovcr  elegance* 

It  is  not  always  without  good  cffccl  that  men  of 
proper  qualifications  write  in  fucccluon  on  the  fame 
fulijcct,  even  when  the  latter  add  notning  cq  the 
infonnaiion  given  by  the  foraur  ;  for  the  fame  ideas 
may  be  delivered  more  intelliyibly  or  mure  delight- 
fully by  one  than  by  another,  or  >^i:h  attractions  that 
may  lure  minds  of  a  different  fonii.  No  writer 
plcalcs  all,  and  every  writer  may  plcafc  fome. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to  de* 
corate  is  not  to  make^  and  the  man  who  had  no- 
thing 
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to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  authors,  who 
>n  the  Roman  affairs,  and  reduce  them  to  com- 
>laces,  ought  not  to  boaft  himfelf  as  a  great 
iftor  to  the  ftudious  world, 
er  a  preface  of  boaft,  and  a  letter  of  flattery, 
ich  he  fecms  to  imitate  the  addrefs  o(  Horace 

vile  potabis  modicis  Salnnum — he  opens  his 
with  telling  us,  that  the  *<  Roman  republic, 
r  the  horrible  profcription,  was  no  more  at 
iing  Rome.  The  regal  power  of  her  confuls, 
authority  of  her  fen  are,  and  the  majefty  of 
people,  were  now  trampled  under  foot ;  thcfc 
'  thofe]  divine  laws  and  hallowed  cuftoms, 
:  had  been  the  effencc  of  her  conftitution— 
B  fet  at  nought,  and  her  beft  friends  were 
gexpofed  in  their  blood." 
?fc  were  furcly  very  difmal  times  to  thofe  who 
id ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  one  but  a  fchooU 
I  his  declamation  (hould  whine  over  the  com-» 
eahh  of  Romey  which  grew  great  only  by  the 
'  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  RomanSy  like 
t  as  foon  as  they  grew  rich  grew  corrupt,  and, 
ir  corruption,  fold  the  lives  and  freedoms  of 
elves,  and  of  one  another, 
kbout  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put 
\ichigheft  trial :  he  had  been  married  to  Clodia; 

whether  the  family  did  not  pleafe  him,  or 
ither  he  was  diflatisfied  with  the  lady's  be- 
iour  during  his  abfence,  he  foon  entertained 
Jghts  of  a  feparation.  This  raifeJ  a  good  deal 
alky  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian  family  in  - 
^ed  bitterly  againft  Brutus — but  he  married 
//«>  who  was  worthy  of  fuch  a  father  as  Af. 

**  CatQ^ 
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language  in  which  it  is  delivered^  a  i  t  fcflcftiooi 
with  which  it  is  accompanied.  Dr.  BlmikwiU^  hov* 
ever,  fcems  to  have  heaced  his  imaginai ion  fo  u  co 
be  much  atfcclcd  with  every  event,  and  to  bcbtvr 
that  he  can  aifccl  others.  EmhuGalm  is  indeed 
fufEciently  contagious;  but  I  never  found  any  cf 
his  readers  much  enamoured  of  the  gkriems  Pm^Q^ 
ibe  pairici  dffrovd^  or  much  incenfed  ^ainft  the 
lawUJs  Cxjtir^  whom  this  author  probably  ftabi 
every  diy  and  night  in  his  fleeping  or  waking 
dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his  fvry 
for  freedom,  with  his  Brutus  and  Caffius.  We  have 
all  on  this  fide  of  the  Ti'xctd  long  Ance  fettled  our 
opinions :  his  zeal  for  Roman  liberty  and  declama- 
tions againft  the  violators  of  the  republican  coofti* 
tution,  only  (land  now  in  the  reader's  way,  who 
wilhes  to  proceed  in  the  narrative  without  the  inter- 
ruption of  ep'::Kecs  and  exclamations.  It  is  not  eafj 
to  forbear  liiighter  at  a  man  fo  bold  in  fightiag 
Ihadows,  fo  bufy  in  a  difputc  two  thouland  yean 
pad,  and  fo  zealous  for  the  honour  of  a  people  who 
while  they  were  poor  robbed  mankind,  and  as  Iboo 
as  they  became  rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of 
thefe  robberies  our  author  Teems  to  have  no  very 
quick  fenfe,  except  when  they  are  committed  by 
Cr/jr's  party,  for  every  aft  is  fanftificd  by  tbe 
name  of  a  patriot. 

If  this  author's  (kill  in  ancient  literature  were  kfi 
generally  acknowledged,  one  might  fometiines  fu(- 
peft  that  he  had  too  frequently  confulted  the  Frauk 
writers.  He  tells  us  that  ArcbtUuj  the  RhuUsu 
oiade  a  fpccch  to  Oifius^  and  wfijtyini  dropt  ibme 

tears. 
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jrs,  and  that  Caffius  after  the  reduftion  oi  Rhodes 
IS  covered  with  glory.— Deiotarus  was  a  keen  and 
ppy  i'pirit. — The  ingrate  Caftor  kept  his  court. 
His  great  delight  is  to  fhew  his  univerfal  ac- 
aintance  with  terms  of  art,  with  words  that  every 
ler  polite  writer  has  avoided  and  defpifed.  When 
mpey  conquered  the  pirates,  he  deftroyed  fifteen 
ndred  (hips  of  the  iine.— The  Xantbian  parapets 
re  tore  down. — Brutus,  fufpefting  that  his  troops 
re  plundering,  commanded  the  trumpets  to  found 
their  colours.~Moft  people  underftood  the  aft 
attainder  paffed  by  the  fenate.— The  Numidian 
K>pers  were  unlikely  in  their  appearance. — The 
)midians  beat  up  one  quarter  after  another. — SaU 
Uenus  refolved  to  pafs  his  men  over  in  boats  of 
icher»  and  he  gave  orders  for  equipping  a  fuffi- 
mc  number  of  that  fort  of  fmall  crah.-^ Pot^ey 
d  light  agile  frigates>  and  fought  in  a  ftrait  where 
i  current  and  caverns  occafion  fwirls  and  a  roll.— 
^mrp  out-look  was  kept  by  the  admiral. — It  is  a 
of  about  fifty  Roman  miles. — Brutus  broke  Zi- 
in  the  fight  of  the  army. — Mark  Antony  garbled 
e^j— He  was  a  brave  man,  well  qualified  for 

rf  phrafes  he  frequently  ufes  words 

tTnnity,  which  every  other  mouth  and 

Apriaied  to  jocularity  and  levity !   The 

'  eoo  eft,  and  in  poor  plight  Bed 

^%      id  girls  were  eafily  kid* 

i«s      mighty  believer  of  au- 

4il]r*  d  his  ungracious  progeny. 

:  the  Ramans  was  their  mortal 

the  confuls  to  curb  fuch 

heinoui 
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heinous  doings.— He  had  fuch  a  (hrewd  inTcmion, 
that  no  fide  of  a  queftion  came  wnifs  to  him.— 
Brutus  found  his  miftrefs  a  coquettifti  creature. 

He  fometimcs,  with  moft  unlucky  dexterit?, 
mixes  the  grand  and  the  burlefque  together;  tti 
violation  of  faith ^  Sir,  fays  Caffius,  ties  at  ibe  d^wr  ^ 
the  Rhodians  by  reiterated  aBs  of  ptrjidy.^— The  iroi 
grate  fell  down,  crufhed  thofe  under  it  to  death, 
and  catched  the  reft  as  in  a  trap.  —  When  ihe 
Xantbians  heard  the  military  (hout,  and  faw  the 
flame  mount,  they  concluded  there  would  be  oo 
mercy.  It  was  now  about  fun-fet,  and  they  had 
been  at  hot  work  fince  noon. 

He  has  often  words  or  phrafes  with  which  our 
language  has  hitherto  had  no  knowledge.-^Ooc 
was  a  heart-friend  to  the  republic— A  deed  was 
expeded. — The  Numidians  begun  to  reel,  and  were 
in  hazard  of  falling  into  confufion.— The  tutor  em* 
braced  his  pupil  clofe  in  his  arms. — Four  hundred 
women  were  taxed  who  have  no  doubt  been  the 
wives  of  the  brft  Rbman  citizens. — Men  not  bom 
to  aflion  are  inconfequeniial  in  government — col- 
leftitious  troops. — The  foot  by  their  violent  attack 
began  the  fatxl  break  in  \)\c  Pbarjatiac  field.  ^Ht 
and  his  brother,  wich  a  politic  common  to  other 
countries,  had  taken  oppofite  fides. 

His  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolical 
kind.  The  glorious  news. — Eager  hopes  and  dif* 
mal  fears. — Bleeding  /^Mir— divine  laws  and  hal« 
lowed  cuftoms— mercilef*  war— intenfc  anxiety. 

Sometimes  the  reader  is  fuddenly  raviflicd  with  a 
fonorous  fentence,  of  which  when  the  noife  it  pift 
the  meaning  does  not  long  remain.     When  Brmtm 

let 
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rt  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat,  inftcad  of  heavy  drag- 
;uig  and  flow  toil)  they  fet  about  it  with  huzzas  and 
acing,  as  if  they  had  been  driving  at  the  Olympic 
;amc$.  They  hurled  impetuous  down'  the  huge 
rccs  and  ftones,  and  with  fliouts  forced  them  into 
he  water  I  fo  that  the  work,  expefited  to  continue 
Alf  the  campaign^  was  with  rapid  toil  completed 
D  a  few  days.  Brutus*s  foldiers  fell  to  the  gate  with 
efiftlefs  fur7>  it  gave  way  at  laft  with  hideous  crafh. 
*This  great  and  good  man,  doing  his  duty  to  his 
ountry^  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  glorious  fell 
D  the  caufe  ofRomCi  may  his  memory  be  ever  dear 
o  all  lovers  of  liberty,  learning  and  humanity !  — 
This  promife  ought  ever  to  embalm  his  memory.— 
rhe  queen  of  nations  was  torn  by  no  foreign  in^ 
mdcr.  Rome  fell  a  lacrifice  to  her  own  fons^  and 
fm  ravaged  by  her  unnatural  offspring:  all  the 
[peat  men  of  the  ftate,  all  the  good,  all  the  holy^ 
pcre  openly  murdered  by  the  wickedeft  and  worft. — 
Jtdeiflands  cover  the  harbour  of  ^nWj^,  and  form 
h€  narrow  outlet  from  the  numerous  creeks  that 
tmipofe  its  capacious  port. — At  the  appearance  of 
9rm/MS  and  Csjius  a  Ihout  of  joy  rent  the  heavens 
iom  the  furrounding  multitudes* 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gathered  by 
rvery  hand  in  every  part  of  this  garden  of  eloquence, 
loc  having  thus  freely  mentioned  our  Author's  faults, 
t  cemains  that  we  acknowledge  his  merit  1^  and  con- 
eft  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  letters, 
hac  it  is  full  of  events  difplayed  with  accuracy,  and 
ri^ed  with  vivacity  i  and  though  it  is  fufiiciently 
kSt&vc  co.crufli  the  vanity  of  its  Author,,  it  is  fu£- 
iently  entertaining  to  invite  readers. 
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FOUR  LETTERS  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  Dn  Bbntley, 

coNTAiif  mo 
Some  Arguments  in  Proof  of  a  D 1 1  t  t. 


IT  will  ceruinly  be  required,  that  notice  (hbold 
be  taken  of  a  book,  however  fmall,  wricteii  oa 
fuch  a  fubjeft,  by  fuch  an  author.  Tet  I  know  MC 
whether  thefe  Letters  will  be  rery  fatisfaAory  i  (br 
they  are  anfwers  to  inquiries  not  publiflicdi  aod 
therefore,  though  they  contain  many  pofitkNu  of 
great  importance,  are,  in  fame  parts,  iropcrfeft  ud 
obfcure,  by  their  reference  to  Dr.  Ara//ry*a Letters. 

Sir  I'dac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  it  dm  h 
nothing  but  indufirj  and  patient  thoughi\  and  indeed 
long  confideration  is  fo  neceflfary  in  fuch  abftnife 
inquiries,  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to  publilh  tbf 
produdions  of  great  men,  which  are  not  known  cia 
have  been  defigned  for  the  prefs,  and  of  which  it  is 
uncertain,  whether  much  patience  and  thought  I 
been  beftowed  upon  them.  The  principd 
of  thefe  Letters  gives  occafion  to  obferve  how  < 
the  mind  of  Nexvttn  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darknefs. 
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*«  As  to  your  firft  query,"  fays  he,  **  it  feems  tp 
^*  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  fiin  and  planets, 
•^  and  all  the  niatter  of  the  univerfe,  were  evenly 
•*  fc^ttercd  throughout  all  the  heavens,  and  every 
*^  particle  had  an  innate  gravity  towards  all  the  red, 
•*  and  the  whole  fpace  throughout  which  this  matter 
**  was  fcattercd,  was  but  finite  j  the  matter  on  the 
••  oucfide  of  this  fpacc  would  by  its  gravity  tend 
"  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  infide,  and  by  con- 
^  fcquence  fall  down  into  the  middle  of  the  whole 
**  fpace,  and  there  compofe  one  great  fpherical 
•*  mafs*  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly  difpofcd 
*'  throughout  an  infinite  fpace^  it  could  never  con- 
"  vene  idto  ont  mafs ;  but  fome  of  it  would  con- 
f*  Tcne  into  one  mafs,  and  fome  into  another,  fo  as 
**  CD  make  an  infinite  number  of  great  maflcs,  fcat- 
••  ccred  at  great  diftances  from  one  to  another 
« throughout  all  that  infinite  fpace^  And  thus 
"  might  the  fun  and  fixed  ftars  be  formed,  fup- 
*'  pofing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature.  But 
*'  how  the  matter  ihould  divide  itfelf  into  two  forts, 
^^  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compofe  a 
*'  Ihining  body,  fhould  fall  down  into  one  mafs  and 
<<  make  a  fun,  and  the  reft^  which  is  fit  to  compofe 
^  ftn  opaque  body,  fhould  coalefce,  not  into  one 
**  great  body,  like  the  Ihining  matter,  but  into 
V  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  fun  at  firft  were  an 
<<  c^paque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets  lucid 
<'  bodies  like  the  fun,  how  he  alone  ihould  be 
^  changed  into  a  (hinin^  body,  whilft  all  they  con- 
*'  cimie  opaque,  or  all  they  be  changed  into  opaque 
^-^  ones,  whilft  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do  not  think 
^*  more  explicable  by  mere  natural  caufes,  but  am 

0  a  "  fotccd 
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*'  forced  to  afcribe  it  to  the  counfel  and  contriviocc 
"  of  a  voluntary  agent." 

The  hypothefis  of  matter  evenly  difpofed  through 
infinite  fpace,  feems  to  labour  with  fuch  difficulties, 
as  makes  it  almoll  a  contradiftory  fuppo(iooo»  or  1 
fuppofition  dcftruftive  of  itfelf. 

Matter  evenly  di/po/ed  through  infiniU  Jpsu^  b 
either  created  or  eternal  j  if  it  was  created^  it  infcn 
a  Creator :  if  it  was  eternal>  it  had  been  frooi  eter- 
nity evenly  /pread  through  infinite  /pace ;  or  it  had 
been  once  cbalefced  in  mafles^  and  afterwards  bec.1 
diffufed.  Whatever  Hate  was  firft,  muft  have  been 
from  eternity,  and  what  had  been  from  eternity 
could  not  be  changed,  but  by  a  caufe  beginning  to 
adt  as  it  had  never  a6ted  before,  that  is,  by  the  vo* 
luntary  aft  of  fome  external  power.  If  matter  in- 
finitely and  evenly  diflfufed  was  a  moment  without 
coalition,  it  could  never  coalefce  at  all  by  its  own 
power.  If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalefce,  i: 
could  never  be  evenly  diflfufed  through  infinite  fpace. 
Matter  being  fuppofed  eternal,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  could  be  diffufed  before  its  cooglo- 
bation,  or  conglobated  before  its  diffufion. 

This  Sir  Ifaac  feems  by  degrees  to  have  under- 
ftood ;  for  he  fays,  in  his  fecond  Letter^  «•  The 
"  reafon  why  matter  evenly  fcattered  through  a 
•*  finite  fpace  would  convene  in  the  midft,  you  con* 
''  ceive  the  fame  with  me^  but  that  there  fliouldbe 
*<  a  central  particle,  fo  accurately  placed  ia  the 
**  middle,  as  to  be  always  equally  attra&ed  on  aU 
'<  fides,  and  thereby  continue  without  motion,  feemi 
*^  to  me  a  fuppofition  fully  as  hard  as  to  make  the 
''  iharpcft  needle  ftand  upright  upon  its  point  00  a 

**  looking* 
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« looking-glafs.      For    if   the  very   mathematical 

*  center  of  "the  central  particle  be  not  accurately  in 
'*  the  very  mathematical   center  of  tbe  attraftivc 

•  power  of  the  whole  mafs,  the  particle  will  not  be 
'^  attradeJ  equally  on  all  fides.  And  much  harder 
'*  is  it  to  fuppofe  all  the  particles  in  an  infinite  fpacf 
^'  ihould  be  fo  accurately  poifed  one  among  ano- 
'^  ther,  as  to  (land  ftill  in  a  perfect  equilibrium. 
^  For  I  reckon  this  as  hard  as  to  make  not  one  nee-^ 
"  die  only,  but  an  infinite  number  of  them  (fo  many 
^^  as  there  are  particles  in  an  infinite  fpace)  ftand  ac- 
"  curately  poifed  upon  their  points.  Yet  I  grant  it 
"  poflible,  at  leafi:  by  a  divine  power;  and  if  they 
"  were  once  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  tha? 
'*  they  would  continue  in  that  pofture  without  mo- 
"  tion  for  ever,  unlefs  put  into  new  motion  by  the 
"  fame  power.  When  therefore  I  faid,  that  matter 
"  evenly  fpread  through  all  fpace,  would  convene 
*•  by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  maflcs,  I 
^'  nnderftand  it  of  matter  not  reding  in  an  accurate 
^  poife." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great 
name,  if  I  obferve,  that  by  matter  evenfy  Jpread 
through  infinite  fpace,  he  now  finds  it  neceflary  to 
mean  matter  not  evenly  fpread.  Matttf  not  evenly 
fpread  will  indeed  convene,  but  it  will  convene  as 
ibon  as  it  exifts.  And,  in  my  opinion,  this  puz- 
aling  queftion  about  matter  is  only  ho^  iiaf  foulJ 
te  that  never  could  bave  teen,  or  what  •  mao  thinks 
00  when  he  thmks  of  nothing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  fides,  make  it  eternal,  or  of 
late  production,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be  no 
regular  fyftem  produced  but  by  a  voluntary  and 
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meaning  agent.  This  the  great  Newtm  alwan 
aflfcrccd,  and  this  he  aflerts  id  the  third  letter  i  but 
proves  in  another  manner^  in  a  manner  perhaps 
more  happy  and  conclufive. 

<<  The  hypothefis  of  deriving  the  frame  of  the 
*'  world  by  mechanical  principles  from  macter 
'^  evenly  fpread  through  the  heavens  being  iocoo- 
^*  fiftcnt  with  my  fyftcm,  I  had  confidered  it  very 
<*  little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and 
<<  therefore  trouble  you  with  a  line  or  two  more 
<<  about  it,  if  this  comes  not  too  Ute  for  your  u<e. 

^Mn  my  former  I  reprefented  that  the  dtumal 
*'  rotations  of  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from 
^<  gravity,  but  required  a  divine  arm  to  iropreA 
^<  them.  And  though  gravity  might  give  the  pU» 
^<  nets  a  motion  of  defccnt  towards  the  fun,  eichcf 
<<  diredly,  or  with  fome  little  obliquity,  yet  die 
^<  tranfverfe  motions  by  which  they  revolve  in  their 
«<  fever al  orbs,  required  the  divine  arm  to  impreA 
<<  them  according  to  the  tangents  of  their  orbi. 
<'  I  would  now  add,  that  the  hypothefis  of  macicr^ 
<<  being  at  firft  evenly  fpread  through  the  heavem» 
'*  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconfiftent  with  the  lijrpO' 
*'  thefts  of  innate  gravity,  without  a  fupematural 
*<  power  to  reconcile  them,  and  therefore  it  snfiers  a 
<*  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate  gravity  it  it  im* 
<'  pofliblc  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth,  and  all 
*'  the  planets  and  (lars,  to  fly  up  from  them^  and 
* '  become  eienly  fpread  throughout  all  the  heavem» 
''  wirhout  a  fupernatural  power  ;  and  certainly  that 
«*  which  can  never  be  hereafter  without  a  fuperaa* 
**  rural  power,  could  never  be  heretofore  without 
•*  li*c  UAiie  pjwer." 
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INTO    TBI 

ORIGIN    OF    OUR    IDEAS   * 

PF    THE 

UBLIMj:   ANp    BEAUTIlFUL. 

-; I  iiiipiBp—ppip        I  t     II 

rHE  tide  of  this  book  very  naturally  exciter 
curio(ity>  as  the  fubjeft  is  in  general  pleafinK 
»  all  readers  who  have  any  pretentions  to  taftet 
■t  in  treating  abftraft  ideas^  there  is  often  great 
mger  that  the  author  will  bewilder  himfelf  in  a 
■se  of  chimerical  notions;  and  this  the  more 
pedally  if  he  attempts  to  fe^  himfelf  up  for  a 
icm^maker.  Something  like  this»  we  are  appre* 
aifive^  has  hiq>ptned  to  the  author  6i  the  per- 
rmipce  now  before  us;  who  haa.  iMWever  the 
trit  of  having  been  very  curious  tn  his  refearch^ 
id  appears  to  have  employed  much  clofe  jmd  deep 
inking  about  the  fubjcft  of  his  invefti^adip.  But 
e  love  of  novelty  feems  to  have  been  a  vciy  lead* 
g  principle  in  his  mind,  throughout  his  whc^e 
Mnpofition ;  and  we  fear  that  in  endeavouring  to 
Ivance  whi     was  never  faid  before  him^  he  will 
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find  ic  his  lot  to  have  faid  what  will  not  be  adopted 
after  him.  Wc  do  not  think  this  gentleoun  fiw 
his  way  very  clearly  through  the  queftion :  and  ve 
are  of  opinion  that  he  has  been  very  ingenious  to 
err,  inllead  of  affording  us  any  new  lights,  whereby 
we  might  find  out  the  fources  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.  A  review  of  his  book,  we  think,  will  let 
this  matter  in  a  clear  light. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  things,  he  frts 
out  with  explaining  thefirll  principles  of  thehumaa 
mind  i  he  obferves  that  curiofuy  is  one  of  our  car* 
lied  paflions)  he  then  endeavours  to  prove  that 
pain  and  plcafuix:  are  not  conncftcd,  and  that  the 
removal  of  pain  is  not  a  poftcive  pleafure,  but  for 
diftinftion's  fake,  he  chufes  to  call  it  deligbi.  "  If 
^'  a  man,"  fays  he,  ^'  in  a  llacc  of  tranquillity  (hould 
**  fuddcnly  hear  a  concert  of  mufic,  he  then  enjo|rs 
**  pleafure  without  previous  pain  ;  and  on  the  other 
''  hand,  if  si  man  in  the  fame  (late  of  cnnquillicy 
<'  ihould  receive  a  blow,  here  is  pain  without  the 
<<  removal  of  pleafure."  But  furely  the  removal  of 
a  tooth-ach  is  pleafure  to  all  intents  and  purpofest 
it  induces  a  train  of  pleaGng  ideas  in  the  mind,  fuch 
as  fatisfa&ion  with  our  prefent  (late,  &c.  and  plea- 
fure is  equally  pofuive,  whether  it  begins  in  the 
minJ,  or  is  conveyed  thither  by  agreeable  bodilf 
fcnfjiion.  In  liivC  manner  the  removal  of  pkaTurt 
id  po.itivc  pain,  as  the  abfence  of  a  fine  woman  lo 
who:]!  we  are  attached,  &c.  I'he  truth  is^  paia 
ami  pleafure  may  fubfift  independently,  and  al(b 
;ii  iprucally  induce  each  other.  Our  author  allowa^ 
t!.at  the  lui'^  of  pleafure  occaftons  three  difierenc 
l.:i:4::on:>i    ^7s.    indifference,    difappoincmenc,   or 
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rief:  but  furtly  difappointment  and  grief  are  po- 
tivc  pains,  "  But,"  fays  he,  "  grief  can  be  no 
pain,  becaufe  we  fee  that  many  perfons  are  found 
indulging  it."  They. are  fo!  but  it  Ihould  be 
nnembered  that  grief  is  a  mixed  paflTion,  confiding 
f  Ibrrow  for  our  lofs  and  fondnefs  for  the  objeft  : 
ow  our  fondnefs  for  the  objcft  makes  our  imagi- 
lation  dwell  on  the  idea,  though  we. feel  very  pain* 
ill  fenfacions  at  the  fame  time.  Animum  piSurd 
Ufffit  inanu  Our  author  proceeds  to  divide  our 
paflions  into  two  general  clafles,  viz.  fclf-pre- 
Ration,  and  fociecy;  the  felBfh  and  the  focial 
piQions  would  have  been  a  better  diflinftion,  be- 
caufe felfilh  includes  all  the  ideas  of  felf-pre- 
fenracionj  and  all  our  other  gratifications.  The 
paflions  which  concern  felf-prefervation  he  rightly 
ohfierves  turn  moftly  on  pain  and  danger  $  and  chefe, 
he  adds  very  juftly,  are  the  mod  powerful  in  our 
Dature.  He  then  endeavours  to  graft  the  Sublime 
DH  our  paQions  of  •felf-prefervation.  *'  Whatever 
'*  is  fitted,"  fays  he,  **  to  excite  ideas  of  pain  and 
^'danger>  or  operates  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
^^terror^  is  a  fource  of  the  Sublime;  that  is,  ex- 
*'  cites  the  ftrongeft  emotion  which  tlie  mind  is  ca- 
^pable  of  itcWngJf  But  furely  this  is  falfe  philo- 
c^y :  the  brodequin  of  Ravilliacy  and  the  iron  bed 
iDamieny  are  capable  of  exciting  alarming  ideas 
i  terror>  but  cannot  be  faid  to  hold  any  thing  of 
be  Sublime.  Befides,  why  are  our  other  paffions 
»  be  excluded }  Cannot  the  Sublime  confift  with 
mbition?  It  ia  perhaps  in  confequcnce  of  this  very 
ttflioci,  grafted  in  us  for  the  wifeft  purpofes  by  the 
buchorof  Qvr  cxiftence,  that  We  are  capable  of  feel- 
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ing  the  Sublime  in  the  degree  we  do ;  of  delighting 
'n  every  thing  that  is  magnificeRt,  of  prcffrriii| 
the  fun  to  a  farthing  candle,  that  hj  proceeding 
from  greater  to  ftill  greater,  we  might  at  lift  fix  oor 
imagination  on  Him  who  is  the  Supreme  of  iH 
And  this  perhaps  is  the  true  fource  of  the  Sublime, 
which  is  always  greatly  heightened  when  any  of  ocr 
palTions  are  (Irongly  agitated,  fuch  as  terror,  grief, 
rage,  indignation,  admiration,  love,  &c.  By  the 
ftrongeft  of  thefe  the  Sublime  will  be  enforced,  but 
it  will  confift  with  any  of  them.  As  for  inftaocfi 
when  Fir^il  fays  of  Jupiter^ 

Junult  a  totum  nutu  trtntifuit  Otjmfmm  \ 

Here  wc  have  a  Sublime  image  incrcalcd  bjr  our 
terror,  wl.on  wc  think  of  his  Ihaking  the  poks  widi 
a  nod*    And  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  fame  poet 

defcribcs  the  fame  pcrfonage, 

Vultu  juo  CQflum  timpejtateffui ftrenat  \ 

With  that  countenance  with  which  he  looks  ftonm 
and  tcmpcHs  into  a  calm,  we  ftill  have  a  fublime 
idea  of  the  power  which  thus  commands  all  nacvrCi 
and  we  feel  it  with  love  and  admiration. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  the  focial  paffions^  which 
he  cblTcs  into  two  forts :  firft,  the  fociety  of  tbt 
fcxcs ;  and  next,  the  more  general  fociety  which iwe 
hold  with  mankind  and  the  whole  univerfe.  With 
regard  to  the  firft  he  obferves,  that  beauty  is  the 
object  of  it ;  and  he  endeavours  to  refute  Mr.  M^ 
dijcn%  opinion,  that  animals  have  a  fenfe  of  beaucy 
to  contir.c  ihcm  to  their  own  fpeclet:  but  u  he 
vnly  fuj'polvs  a  law  of  anotlier  kind,  we  chink  Mr. 
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Mddifon^^  may  ftand  till  he  will  be  pleafed  to  fub- 
Ktute  a  better.  He  agrees  that  beads  have  no  per- 
Deption  of  beauty,  becaufe  they  do  not  pick  and 
clKX>(e:  but  furcly  it  is  probable  that  chey  nnay 
have  an  immediate  perception  of  fomeching  beau- 
dful  in  their  own  fpecies,  without  waiting  to  com- 
pare it  with  others,  and  fele£t  for  themfelves.  This 
would  be  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  deliberate  rea- 
fentng  and  reflexion ;  qualities  of  which  they  do 
nor  appear  to  be  poflefled. 

Our  author  himfelf  affigns  a  reafon  why  the  brute 
creation  need  not  choofe  for  themfelves.  ^'  But 
•*  man^  who  is  a  creature  adapted  to  a  greater  va-  , 
•«  riety  and  intricacy  of  relation,  connefts  with  the 
^'  general  pafllon  the  idea  of  fome  focial  qualities, 
**  which  direA  and  heighten  the  appetite  which  he 
^  has  in  conunon  with  all  other  animals :  and  as  he 
*<  is  not  defigned  like  them  to  live  at  large,  it  is  fit 
"  that  he  fhould  have  fomething  to  create  a  pre- 
^  ference,  and  fix  his  choice ;  and  this  in  general 
^  ibould  be  fome  fenfibie  quality ;  as  no  other  can 
••  ib  quickly,  fo  powerfully,  or  fo  furely  produce  its 
••eflfca." 

From  hence  it  appears  why  a  beaft  in  the  field, 
according  to  Mr.  \lddifon'%  ingenious  tiotion,  may 
kave  a  fenfe  of  beauty  in  its  own  fplecies>  without 
waiting  to  determine  its  choice  by  comparifon. 

In  contradidion  to  his  former  afTcrtions,  he  fays, 
diat  folitude  is  as  great  a  pofitive  pain  as  can  be 
conceived :  and  yet  the  pain  of  folitude  is  a  pri- 
vation of  pleafure,  and  is  merely  a  difappointment, 
and  a  grieving  for  the  lofs  of  company.  In  talking 
of  the  facial, paflionsj  he  fays^  *M  am  convinced  we 
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'<  have  a  degree  of  delight,  and  thac  no  fmiU  one. 
^<  in  the  real  misfortunes  and  pains  of  ochcrs  i  fig 
*'  lee  the  uffcftion  be  what  it  will  in  appcarmnce,  tf 
<*  it  does  not  make  us  fliun  fuch  objcAs,  if  on  tkc 
''  contrary  ic  induces  us  to  approach  them,  if  it 
**  makes  us  dwell  upon  them^  in  this  cafe  I  concrxvc 
**  we  mull  have  a  delight  or  plcafure  of  fome  fpecies 
<«  or  other  in  contemplating  objeAs  of  this  kind.** 
But  this  is  cert:iinly  very  falfc  reafoning :  we  have 
no  delight  in  the  real  misfortunes  of  ochcrs  $  and  if 
we  go  near  them,  it  is  becaufc  our  fondncii  at- 
taches  us  to  them,  and  we  cannot  keep  away,  erea 
though  the  fight  is  painful.  This  he  has  mfterwardt 
obfervcd  himfelf,  when  he  fays,  •*  Pity  is  a  paflioB 
'*  accompanied  with  pleafure,  becaufe  it  arifes  from 
"  love  and  aflFcftion/*  He  therefore  (hould  hive 
faid,  we  have  a  plcafure  in  feeling  and  compalCon- 
ating  the  misfortunes  of  others.  With  regard  to 
t!ic  plcjlLirc  rcfuhing  from  tragedy,  he  afcribes  it  to 
ii:v.tuiion,  and  then  retracts  it  again  when  he  farii 
'<  We  fluU  be  miftaken  if  we  imagine  our  pkafure 
"  arilcs  from  its  being  no  reality  :  the  nearer  ic  Sp* 
"  proicl.cs  to  rcility,  the  more  perfeft  its  poiwcr." 
This  is  certainly  true,  but  ic  is  becaufe  che  moct 
]  crtc(ft  is  :he  imitation;  and  imitation  fuppofes  M 
rcuity.  If  we  really  faw  the  earl  of  Effltx'%  held 
lb  uck  cfT  on  the  ftage,  no  body  would  go  there  far 
j.it.'irur(-,  wliich  (hews  that  we  are  fecretly  pleafcd 
r.c-  traoic  diilrefs  is  not  reality.  ^'  Chufe  adayoa 
'*  v.:i:ch  to  reprefent  the  mod  fublime  and  aflfe&iag 
•*  tr-i^ci.  which  we  have;  appoint  the  moft  fa* 
<'  voiiri:c  actors ;  fpare  no  cod  upon  the  fcenes  and 
"  i^iccoraiiuub  i  unite  the  grcatcft  efforts  of  poeny, 

<'  ^tLating^ 
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paintingj  and  muGci  and  *when  you  have  coU 
le£fccd  your  audience,  juft  at  the  moment  when 
their  minds  are  ere£t  with  expectation,  let  it  be 
reported  that  a  (late  criminal  of  high  rank  ts  on 
the  point  of  being*  executed  in  the  adjoining 
iquare »  in  a  moment  the  emptinefs  of  the  theatre 
would  demonitrate  the  comparative  weaknefs  of 
the  imitative  arts,  and  proclaim  the  triumph  of 
the  real  fympathy." 

But  here  he  does  not  dbfcrve  that  there  is  an  zd^ 
ntitious  motive:  Curiofity  would  begin  to  ope- 
te,  and  our  love  of  novelty  would  hurry  us  away 
a  fight  uncommon.  But  chufe  a  cart  for  lyium, 
ire  no  pains  in  filling  it  with  malefaftqrs,  &c. 
en  tell  the  audience  of  it ;  or  tell  them  that  an 
Hife  is  on  fire,  and  then  we  fhall  fee  the  triumph 
'  imitated  woe  over  real  fympathy.  The  fa6t  is 
ii :  in  real  diftrefs  we  have  a  joy  in  finding  an 
lUtude  in  ourfelves  to  indulge  the  feelings  of 
imanityi  in  fictitious  reprefentations,  we  have 
le  fame  pleafure,  and  the  additional  delight  of 
eing  beautiful  imitation,  and  confidering  that  the 
Jkrefs  is  not  real.  It  is  upon  thefe  principles  that 
le  Aite  du  Bos  and  Fontinelle  have  jiiftly  accounted 
IT  tragick  pleafure.  In  talking  of  imitation,  our 
ithor  fays,  <<  When  the  objeft  reprefented  in 
poetry  or  painting  is  fuch,  as  we  could  have  had 
no  defire  of  feeing  in  reality,  then  I  may  be  fure 
the  pleafure  is  owing  to  the  power  of  imitation ; 
as  a  cottage,  a  dunghill,  &c.  But  when  the  ob- 
joft  is  fuch  as  we  fhould  run  to  fee  if  real,  we 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  power  of  the  poem  or 
she  pidure  i^  more  owing  to  the  thing  itfelf,  than 
5  **  ^xv^ 
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<<  any  conHderatlon  of  the  (kill  of  the  imiouor^  hd«^ 
««  ever  excellent/'  But  furely  in  the  imitative  am 
we  can  never  lofe  the  idea  of  imitation.  If  the  ob- 
ject be  inconfiderablej  or  even  odious^  it  will  pleafe 
in  a  jud  reprcfentation }  and  if  the  objed  be  Sob* 
lime  or  Beautiful^  it  will  pleafe  the  more  on  this 
account,  if  the  imitation  be  juft;  but  if  the  imi- 
tation be  defcAive,  we  revolt  from  it»  notwith-  j 
(landing  the  excellence  of  the  original.  For  ex* 
ample :  no  body  will  go  to  the  theatre  to  fee  an  after 
of  the  mcraner  clafs  ;  and  yet  let  Hogarib  give  a  por* 
trait  of  him,  and  we  (hall  all  admire  the  ftrokca  of 
his  pencil.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all  go  to  fee 
Garrick^  and  yet  if  an  artift  (hould  draw  him  iOi 
we  (hould  unanimoufly  rejeA  the  piece  i  but  irim 
Hogarth  prefents  him  in  Richard,  we  acknowledge 
Garrick'%  face,  his  eyes,  his  brow,  &c.  and  chougb 
the  idea  of  Garritk  in  that  attitude  excites  an  agree* 
able  recolleftion,  yet  it  is  the  imiution  that  is  op- 
permoft  in  our  thoughts,  and  which  we  principally 
admire.  Our  author  in  the  next  place  takes  nodoe 
of  ambition ;  and  then  adds,  that  having  confMeitd 
the  pafTions,  he  (hall  proceed  to  examine  into  the 
things  that  caufe  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  With 
regard  to  the  Sublime,  he  fays,  the  paffion  raiied  bf 
it  is  aftonilhment ;  and  aftonilhment  he  defiocSf 
^*  That  ftate  of  the  foul  in  which  all  its  modons 
*'  are  fufpended  with  fome  degree  of  horror."  But 
adonifliment  is  perhaps  that  ftate  of  the  foul,  wKea 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  fufpended  with  wooder. 
Horror  may  tinfture  it,  and  love  may  enliven  \U 
As  for  inftance :  when  we  are  told,  afflavit  Dims  it 
iiffipantur,  **  lie  blew  with  his  wind,  and  thejr  were 

"  fcattered/' 
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•*  fcattcrcd,"  wc  arc  fufpended  with  wonder,  and 
mrc  aftoniihed  at  fuch  exalted  power,  not  without  a 
mixture  of  horror :  but  when  we  read,  **  God  faid, 
•*  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light;"  wc  arc 
here  again  aftonifhed  at  the  obedience  paid  to  the 
nundatCf  but  we  are  free  from  horfor,  and  the  only 
paffions  that  come  in  to  increafe  the  wonder  that 
expands  our  imaginations,  are  love  and  pious  ad- 
miration. The  cffe£t  of  the  Sublime  is,  as  Longinus 
has  told  us,  to  enlarge  the  mind  with  vaft  con- 
ceptions^ and  to  tranfport  it  with  a  noble  pleafurc 
beyond  itfelf.  It  was  in  readii.g  that  defcription 
that,  as  Bdleau  tells  us,  the  prince  of  Conde  cried 
iHit^  voila  le  fublimt  >  voila  Jon  veritabU  caraRere  x 
•«  That's  the  Sublime ;  that's  the  true  charaftcr  of 
••  k.*'  In  fad,  Longinus'%  account  of  the  Sublime 
is,  we  apprehend,  very  juft :  it  is  not  built  on  any 
fingle  paJQlons  though  they  all  may  ferve  to  en* 
flame  that  pathetic  enthufiafm,  which,  in  con- 
junftion  with  an  exalted  thought,  ferves  to  hurry 
away  the  mind  with  great  rapidity  from  itfelf. 
Terror  is  therefore  a  great  addition,  and  in  like 
manner  fo  are  all  other  paffions,  grief,  love,  rage, 
indignation,  ambition,  compaflion,  &c.  Our  au- 
dior  adds,  that  whatever  is  terrible  is  Sublime :  the 
gallows,  t  red-hot  iron,  &c.  are  terrible,  but  not 
Sublime :  the  terrible  will  exalt  the  Sublime  where 
it  is,  but  cannot  create  it  where  it  is  not  ^  that  is  to 
Tay,  they  muft  fubfift  fcparatcly, 

NcTQ  fatting  fire  to  Rome^  and  queen  Mary  burn- 
ing heretics  in  Smitbfield^  cannot  convey  to  any  fcn- 
iible  mind  the  fainteft  idea  of  the  Sublime,  though 
%€  imagine  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  raife  horror 
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in  a  very  powerful  degree.  Obfcurity,  our  uchor 
obferves,  increifes  the  SubUmCj  which  is  ccniiBtf 
very  juft  ;  but  from  thence  erroneoufly  infers,  d« 
clcofnefs  of  imagery  is  unneceflary  to  mBc&  che 
pafTions :  but  furely  nothing  can  move  but  - 
gives  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  it  is  thus  chat 
mufic  operates  by  recalling  images  by  means  of 
founds^  which  fet  the  imagination  at  work  with  all 
her  various  combinations,  our  author  purfues  hit 
thought  ftill  further,  and  combats  the  opinion  of 
the  ylbb<  du  Bcs,  viz.  that  painting  has  the  idvan* 
tage  over  poetry,  becaufe  it  prefents  its  objcfis 
more  clearly  and  didinAly.  This  notion  he  thinks 
not  true,  but  furely  the  reafon  he  gives  is  not  a 
very  good  one :  he  gives  the  preference  to  poetry  on 
account  of  its  obfcurity ;  whereas  it  Ihould  be  on 
account  of  its  greater  perfpicuity,  its  amplifications* 
and  its  being  at  liberty  to  feledl  a  greater  Tariety  of 
circumilances,  in  order  to  make  its  exhibitions  more 
vivid  and  ftriking.  If  a  painter  were  to  give  a  por- 
trait of  Satan  as  reprefented  in  the  following  lines  of 
Mi/icn, 

——He  above  the  reft 
In  Oiape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a  tower,  his  Torm  had  yet  not  bft 
All  its  original  brightncrs,  nor  appear'd 
Lcfs  than  archangel  ruin*d,  and  th'  excefs 
Of  glory  obrcurM  ;  as  when  the  fun  new  ris*n 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  miily  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams :  or  from  behind  the  noon 
In  dim  eclipfe  di(aftrout  twilight  (beds 
Un  half  the  nations ;  and  with  fear  of  change 
Tcrplexes  monarchs. 

He 
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lie  could  never  give  an  id^a  of  the  wonderful; 
fttture,  nor  could  he  compare  him  with  a  cower, 
file  fun,  the  moon,  nor  upon  the  whole  would  he 
%cing  together  that  combination  of  fublime  images, 
iriitch,  inftead  of  obfcuriog,  ferve  to  ill uft rate  and 
^Idghtcn  the  colouring.  He  proceeds  in  the  next 
place  to  mention  privation  as  a  fource  of  the  Sub- 
8me,  as  when  the  poet  fays,  "  Along  the  w.  fte  do- 
**  minions  of  the  dead."  And  he  enumerates  other 
ioorccs,  as  vaftnefs  in  any  objeft,  infinity,  fuc- 
ceflion  and  uniformity  of  parts  in  building,  or  any 
titled  in  nature.  Under  the  lad  head  he  makes  a 
Tcry  ingenious  remark,  when  he  obfcrves  that  a 
Ibcccfiion  of  uniform  parts  creates  a  kind  of  artifi- 
cial infinite,  and  this,  he  adds,  may  be  the  caufe 
why  a  rotund  has  fuch  a  noble  effe£b  in  building ; 
which  perhaps  is  a  better  reafon  than  Mr.  Addijori^^ 
who  fays,  **  It  is  becaufe  in  the  rotund  at  one 
"  glance  you  take  in  half  the  building.'*  Here  our 
aothor  might  have  allowed  a  Sublime  without  ter- 
rofj  for  we  apprehend  infinity  is  not  fo  highly 
plcafing  to  the  foul  of  man,  on  account  of  any  hor- 
ror  attending  it,  but  on  account  of  that  (Irong  pro- 
grcflive  motion  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  reft  con- 
tented with  what  it  has  grafped,  but  muft  be  for 
ever  urging  on  to  fomething  at  a  diftance  from  its 
power,  and  as  it  were  with  thoughts  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  fouls.  Difficulty  comes  in  next,  as 
a  promoter  of  the  Sublime;  as  likewife  magnifi- 
cence, light,  and  colour;  and  with  regard  to  the 
laft  he  enumerites  a  ftrong  red,  black,  brown,  deep 
purple,  and  the  like,  as  caufes  of  the  Sublime. 
He  very  juftly  confiders  the  founds  of  catara6ts, 
Vpl.  X.  P  ftorms^ 
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dorms,  thunder,  artillery,  as 'the  caulcs  of  groi 
imprclTions :  and  he  alio  finds  the  Sublime  io  lov, 
tremulous,  and  intermitting  founds,  buc  refers  n 
folely  to  terror:  when  Machetb  with  a  low  voice 
fays,  <'  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  mani  wh» 
•*  dares  do  more  is  none ;"  we  apprehend  there  U 
no  terror  in  this  fpeech,  but  we  are  pleafcJ  with  the 
poet's  noble  conception  of  the  dignity  of  huaua 
nature.  He  next  finds  the  Sublime  in  the  cries  of  i 
animals.  That  depends  however  upon  the  rank  vt 
have  given  in  our  imaginations  to  the  different  ani- 
mals i  though  the  confuled  cry  of  any  of  them  in  a 
ftill  folemn  night,  when  the  mind  is  already  irr* 
prefTcd  with  awe,  will  help  to  heighten  our  af- 
fedions ;  To  that  though  they  do  not  caufe  the  Sab- 
lime,  they  may  help  to  increafe  it  by  the  paflions 
which  they  agitate.  He  proceeds  to  look  for  the 
Sublime  in  bitters  and  in  (lenches :  but  the  bitter 
cup  of  mil'ery  has  in  it  nothing  Sublime,  buc  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  circumdances  and  charafier 
of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  it,  and  then  by  an  aflbcii- 
tion  of  ideas,  our  minds  may  be  greatly  affeded: 
and  in  a  defcription  of  the  jaws  of  hell,  which  of 
itfclf  gives  us  images  of  dreadful  magnificence,  a 
thick  exhalation  of  fmoke  and  ftench  may  be 
brought  in  to  correfpond  with  our  preconceived 
notions,  and  (o  give  a  finifhing  to  the  dcfcriptioo^ 
but  a  llench  on  a  dunghill  would  create  no  fub* 
limity  :  our  author  has  not  didinguilhed  between 
the  efficient  caufes  of  the  Sublime,  and  the  cooco- 
mitant  circumllances  which  help  to  jjpcreafe  it.  He 
concludes  this  part  of  his  book  with  obferving,  chat 
the  Sublime  belongs  entirely  to  the  paflions  of  felf  • 

preferra- 
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>iTfcrvation,  which  turn  upon  pain  and  d^hger :  and 
his  pofition  fcems  to  have  led  him  into  a  miftake 
hroughout  his  work :  the  Sublinrve  belongs  to  no 
>arcicular  paffion,  but  is  greatly  heightened  by 
Jicm  all.  Whatever  fills  the  mind  with  magni- 
iccnt  ideas  is  Sublime.  For  it  is  certain  that  all 
he  paflions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  fuborned 
promoters  of  whatever  is  great  and  excellent  in  any 
ronception  or  defcription.  All  our  felfifli  and  fo- 
:ial  affeftions,  terror,  ambition,  refcntment^  rage, 
prief,  companion,  indignation,  &c.  naturally  tend 
o  cnflamc  our  minds  with  that  enthufiafm  which 
Longinu^  mentions;  and  it  is  certain  that  an  im- 
>al&oned  Sublime  is  the  nobleft  emotion  of  which 
ft  are  capable.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  quote  ins- 
tances, where  grief,  compaflion,  and  even  our 
cndereft  fympathies,  bring  in  their  auxiliary  aid, 
o  render  a  noble  thought  more  glowing :  and  the 
kfcription  of  the  night  fcene  in  Mr.  Pope's  Homer 
rill  evince  that  the  Sublime  may  excite  fenfations 
rcry  different  from  terror. 

As  when  the  moon,*  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
0*tt  heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light  | 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o^ercafls  the  folemn  fcene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  | 
OVr  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  fhed. 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head. 
Then  (hine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profped  rife^ 
A  flood  of  glory  burfls  from  all  the  fkiel ; 
The  confcious  fwains  rejoicing  in  the  fight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light. 
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and  the  Jhepberd's  heart  rejoiietb^  fay  J  Homer ;  irfii  A 
Ihcws  that  the  Sublime  can  excite  ideas  very  dif- 
ferent from  terror ;  and  though  it  may  be  fiid,  tktf 
there  will  be  a  kind  of  folemnity  in  the  mind  at  the 
view  of  fuch  a  night-piece,  yet  that  is  only  the 
(lillnefs  natural  to  admiration,  and  gladneis  «:H 
ftill  be  the  prevalent  fenfation. 

The  next  part  of  the  Inquiry  relates  to  beauty » 
and  we  are  told  that  proportion  is  not  eflential  to 
it.     Our  author  confiders  proportion  in  the  vegc* 
table  world,  in  the  brute  creation,  and  in  the  hu* 
man  fpccies,  and  does  not  Hnd  it  a  neceflary  qus- 
lity.     This  is  certainly  a  new  philofophy,  but  we 
apprehend    very    erroneous.      Proportion    is    not 
beauty  itfclf,  but  one  of  its  efficient  qualities.    A 
partial    beauty  may   be  fcen ;    that   is   to  fay,  an 
handfomc  face,  or  an  handfomc  leg ;  but,  we  ap- 
prehend, a  beautiful  and  entire  whole  never  cxiftcd 
without  pniportion  and  fitncfs.     This  we  think  fo 
apparent,  that  it  need   not  be   infilled  on  ;  if  the 
reader  has  a  mind  to  fatisfy  himfclf  on  this  head, 
we  refer  him  to  llutibinfcn  and  others.     Fie  adds 
bcfides,  that  perfeftion  is  not  the  caufc  of  beauty ; 
and  the   realbn    is   extraordinary,    bccaufc  women 
learn  to  lifp,  to  to:ter,  to  couruerfcit  weaknefs,  &c. 
But  I'uch  afiVctation  is  univerfally  acknowledgetl  to 
be  ridiculous,     lie  tinds  fault  with  the  application 
of  beautiful  to  viiiuc  ;  though  it  is  obferved  by  Mr. 
Lcckfy  that  ukjII  words  which  denote  0()erations  of 
the  mind  arc  derived   from  the  objecla  of  bodilv 
fenfation.       He    then    enumerates    tbe    caufes   of 
beauty ;  fuch  as  fmallnefs  in  the  objeft,  fmoothnefs, 
and  unwittingly  allows  proportion  under  another 
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oame.  **  The  view/*  fays  he,  **  of  a  beautiful 
«<  bird  will  illuftrate  this  obfervation.  Here  we  fee 
**  the  head  increafing  fenfibly  to  the  middle,  from 
**  whence  it  leflens  gradually  until  it  mixejs  with 
*'  the  neck;  the  neck  lofes  itfelf  in  a  larger  fwell, 
"  which  continues  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  when 
*'  the  whole  decreafes  again  to  the  tail ;  the  tail 
"  calces  a  new  direftion  j  but  it  foon  varies  its  new 
"  courfei  it  blends  again  with  the. other  parts;  and 
'*  the  line  is  perpetually  and  infenfibly  changing, 
"  above,  below,  upon  every  fide.  In  this  defcrip- 
*•  tion  I  have  before  me  the  idea  of  a  dove ;  it 
'*  agrees  very  well  with  moft  of  the  conditions  of 
"  beauty/'  Here' then  it  appears  he  deceives  him- 
felf  with  what  he  calls  gradual  variation,  which,  in 
faft,  is  another  name  for  proportion.  Delicacy, 
colour,  and  expreffion  in  the  countenance,  he  next 
^nfiders ;  and  he  obferves,  that  gracefulnefs  is  an 
idea  belonging  to  pofture  and  motion.  "  In  both 
•'  thefe,  to  be  graceful,  it  is  requifite  that  there  be 
'*  no  appearance  of  difficulty ;  there  is  required  a 
^'  fmall  inflexion  of  the  body  ;  and  a  compofure  of 
"  the  parts,  iq  fucl^  a  manner  as  not  to  incumber 
**  each  other,  ngr  to  appear  divided  by  (harp  and 
'^  fudden  angles.  In  this  cafe,  this  roundnefs  and 
'^  delicacy  of  attitude  and  motion,  it  is  that  all 
*^  the  magick  of  grace  confifts,  and  what  is  called 
**  its  Je  ne/fai  quoi,  as  will  be  more  obvious  to  any 
**  body  who  confiders  attentively  the  Fenus  de  Afc- 
^^  diets  J  the  Aptinous^  or  any  ftatue  generally  aU 
'^  lowed  to  be  graceful  in  an  high  degree." 

He  then  applies  Beautiful  to  all  our  other  fenfes ; 
h^  looks  for  it  in  feeling,  in  founds,  in  tafte  and 
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fmell ;  and  as  this  is  ever  done  metaphoricallj  in 
language,  it  is  furprifing  our  author  would  noc 
allow  the  phrafe  to  be  tranflated  to  modes  of  tbe 
mind  by  the  fame  analogy. 

He  then  compares  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful  i 
and  becaufc  he  finds  that  the  latter  is  founded  oa 
pleafure,  he  imagines,  by  way  of  contraft,  chat  ihc 
Sublime  muft  be  founded  on  pain.     But  we  hrrt 
feen  in  inftances  already  produced  (and  there  are 
numberlefs  more)  that  it  is  alfo  founded  on  pica* 
fure.     However,  he  proceeds  with  his  hypothefisi 
he  examines  the  vifible  eflfcds  of  pain  on  the  hu* 
man  frame:   he  fays,   that  fear  operates  much  ia 
the  fame  manner  as  pofitive  pain  i  and  thence  he 
infers,  that  whatever  operates  on  the  nerves  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  muft  ncccffarily  excite  ideas  of  the 
Sublime  i    and   in   this  manner  he  accounts  why 
greatncfs  of  dimenfion   is  Sublime ;    **    becaufc," 
fays  he,   *'  the  ray  from  every  diftinft  point  makes 
<<  an  imprefTton  on  the  retina.     So  that  though  tbe 
*'  image  of  one  point  fhould  caufe  but   a   fmall 
*'  ten  (ion  of  this  membrane,  another  and  another, 
*•  and  another  ftroke,  mull,  in  their  progrefs,  caufe 
''  a  very  great  one,  until  it  arrives  at  lad  to  the 
**  hiyl;cll  degree  J   and  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
*'  eye,    vibrating   in  all    its  parts,   muft   approach 
'•  near  to  i!ic  nature  of  what  caufes  pain,  and  con- 
•*  rcoucntly  muft  produce  an  idea  of  the  Sublime.'* 
But  trie  eye  of  Homer* s  (hepherd  muft  have  received 
a  yrcM  imprefTion,  and  yet  we  find  his  heart  did  not 
tif-l  terror,  but   f^ladnefs.     A  llock -broker  in  the 
..'.!  v  makinp;  a  lon,r^  calculation,  fcrms  to  be  in  the 
•/.:..iinn  o:  .1  in.in  hiffcring  pain;  his  teeth  are  fee, 
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his   cyc-brows   arc   violently   contrafted,    and   his 
nerves  feel  a  contraftion  or  a  tenfion  j   but  we  ap- 
prehend no  one  will  fufpeft  that  a  fingle  idea  of  the 
Sublime  ever  entered  his  imagination,  unlcfs  the 
terror  he  feels  when  the  (locks  are  falling  may  be 
called^ fo.     There  is  no  neceffity  that  what  borders 
open  pain  in  its  operatioAl  on  our  nerves  fhould 
produce  the  Sublime;    becaufe  we  know  that   in 
many  cafes  we  may  have  a  tenfion  or  contraftion 
without  adverting  to  it,  and  yet  feel  no  elevated 
emotions;    as   in   looking   at   the   Man/ton -Hou/ey 
where  we  may  fatigue  the  eye,  but  never  perceive 
any  thing  magnificent ;   vaftnefs  alone  not  being 
enough  to  conftitute  the  Sublime.     He  endeavours 
CO.  refute   Mr.   Lo4:ke's  opinion,   and   afTerts,   that 
darknefs  is  terrible  in  its  own  nature :  to  fupport 
which,  he  tells  a  curious  (lory  from  Cbefeldeny  of 
*«  a  boy  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  continued 
"  fo  until  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  pld : 
"  he  was  then  couched  for  a  cataraft,.  by  which 
"  operation  he  received  his  fight.     Among  many 
"  remarkable  particulars  that  attended  his  firft  per- 
^  ceptions  and  judgments  on  vifual  objefts,  Che- 
^^Jelden  tells  us,  that  the  firft  time  the  boy  faw  a 
^*  black  objeA,  it  gave  him  great  uneafinefsj  and 
"  that  fome  time  after,  upon  accidentally  feeing  a 
"  negro  woman,  he  was  ftruck  with  great  horror  at 
"  the  fight."     It  does  not  appear  that  this  boy  had 
any  ideas  of  the  Sublime,  or  that  the  negro  woman 
ippeared  magnificent  in  his  eyes :  his  horror,   we 
(hould  think,  proceeded  from  the  novelty  of  an  ob- 
left  fo  different  from  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  it 
Jofs  not  appear  that  the  coming  on  of  the  night 
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was  any  way  terrible  to  him,  which  wc  fliouIJ  ima- 
gine it  would  at  firft,  if  darknefs  were  terrible  ia 
its  nature.     Wc  are  therefore  ftill  apt  to  think  Mr. 
Locke  right  in  making  darknefs  formidable  from  as 
aflbciation  of  ideas,  and  that  aflbciation  of  idcn 
will   help  to  increafe  the  Sublime.     Having  ^\U 
courfcd  of  pain,  our  Author  proceeds  to  the  phy- 
fical  caufe  of  love.     **  When  we  have  before  us/ 
fays  he,   "  fuch  objefts  as  excite  love  and  com- 
"  placency,  the  body  is  affcfted,  fo  far  as  I  could 
'•^  ()bfer\'c,    nuK'h    in    the   following   manner:    the 
**  head  reclines  foinething  on  one  fidc;  the  eye-lids 
**  are  more  clofed   than   ulual,   and  the   eyes  roU 
**  gently   with   an    inclination   to   the   objedl;   the 
*^  mouth  is  a  little  opened,  and  the  breath  drawn 
**  llowly,  with  now  and  then  a  low  figh  ;  the  whole 
*'  body  is  compoied,  and  the  hands  fall  idly  to  ihc 
<'  fides.     All  tins   is  accompanied  with  an  inward 
**  fcnfe  of  melting  and  languor.    Thefc  appearances 
"  are  always  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  beauty 
*'  in  tlie  object,  and  of  fenfibility  in  the  obfervcr. 
''  And  this    gradation   from    the   higheft    pitch  of 
•*  bea'.!:y  and  renfibility,  even  to  the  lowed  of  me- 
••  iiiocr.ty  aiul  iivlilTerence  ;  and  their  correfpondcnt 
•'  eiVccc,'*  ought  t')  b?  kept  in  view,  elfc  this  dc- 
•*  :lrij  :i.>n  will  rr:n  cviggerated,  which  it  cercainlf 
*'  i>  iM):.*'     W  iiaieviT  afiecis  us  in  the  above  man- 
ik:,    he   pn^.cc.is    to  call    Beautiful,    in   the    fame 
)i:.i:n.".'   .s  ii  *  ius   laid  t!ie  Sublime  will  grow  on 
\\i\^^.     \\\  a-ree  with  him,  that  the  Beautiful  muft 
vlcj.r,;i|  0:1   till-  loUcr  afiVcuons  of  love  and  plea* 
Uirr;  t«>r  whi:  is  p.iinlnl  can  never  be  accounted  lo 
ijrlo;.;j;  t*)  bc.ijiv  :   b  ic  the  Sublime  will  cxitl  with 
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beauty,  or  partial  uglinefs, ,  and  may  be  heightened 
by  all  our  pafTions  as  well  as  terror. 

Having  difcuffed  the  Beautiful,  our  author  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  the  cfFedts  of  poetry  are  not  by 
ndfing  ideas  of  things.  *'  I  (hall  begin,"  fays  he, 
*'  with  compound  abftraft  words,  fuch  as  virtue, 
^*  honour,  perfuafion,  docility ;  of  thefe  I  am  con- 
*'  vinced,  that  whatever  power  they  may  have  on 
**  the  paflions,,  they  do  not  derive  it  from  a'ny  re. 
"  prcfcntation  raifcd  in  the  mind  of  the  things  for 
"  which  they  (land."  It  is  very  pofliblc,  that  on 
bearing  any  one  of  thcfe  words,  a  man  may  not 
ioftantly  have  in  view  all  thb  ideas  that  are  com- 
bined in  the  complex  one :  as  for  inftance,  when 
virtue  is  named,  he  may  not  think  of  the  relations 
in  which  a  man  (hinds  to  God,  his  neighbour,  and 
bimfclf ;  but  he  may  have  tjie  general  idea  of  afting 
uprightly,  and  that  is  enough  for  the  poet's  pur- 
pofe.  If  it  were  true  that  words  revive  the  fcnfa- 
tions  we  originally  felt,  without  recalling  the  ideas 

to  our  mind,  D k  might  be  as  good  a^  poet  as 

Aktnftde\  becaufc  he  might  ufe  all  the  words  that 
^t,  moft  apt  to  afifedi:  us,  and  then  he  would  agitate 
our  paflions  as  forcibly  as  a  man  of  genius.  He 
who  is  moft  pi£lurefqu§ and  cleareft  in  his  imagery, 
is  ever  ftiled  the  beft  poet,  becaufe  from  filch  a  one 
we  fee  things  clearer,  and  of  courfc  we  feel  more 
intenfely.  It  is  a  difpofition  to  feel  the  force  of 
words,  and  to  combine  the  ideas  annexed  to  them 
with  quicknefs,  that  (hews  one  man's  imagination 
to  be  better  than  another's,  and  diftingui(hes  the 
fine  tafte  from  dulnefs  and  ftupidity.  Our  author 
would  have  poetry  to  operate  like  mufic,  by  fen- 
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fation :  but  he  (hould  rccollcA,  that  inufic  his  ia 
cfFcfts  no  othcrwifc  than  by  an  aflfociation  of  idcis 
which  it  affcmblcs  in  the  fancy,  and  by  that  mcins 
it  is  that  it  dcprcflcs  us  with  grief,  or  enflamcs  wiui 
fagr,  &c.  The  inftancc  of  Blacklcck  the  blind  poet, 
fcrves  only  to  prove  that  poetry  may  be  wrote  me- 
chanically, by  combining  words  after  the  ufage  of 
other  writers ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
Mr.  Blacklock  had  annexed  ideas  of  fome  fort  in  h:$ 
own  mind  to  all  the  vifual  objefts  he  mentions. 
Our  author  allows  poetry  to  be  an  imitative  art  is 
far  as  it  dtfcribes  manners  and  paflions  of  men ;  but 
fays,  dcfcriptivc  poetry  operates  chiefly  by  fubfti- 
tution,  by  means  of  founds  that  (land  for  thing). 
But  all  words  arc  fubdituted  for  things,  and  there 
is  as  mui  h  imitation  in  ddcribing  a  fcenc  in  nature, 
as  in  dcUribing  the  aftions  of  human  kind;  for  the 
likcnefs  in  both  cafes  is  reprefentcd  to  us. 

•*  Nothing,"  fays  our  author,  **  is  an  imitation 
**  further  than  as  it  refemblrs  fome  other  thine: ; 
"  and  words  undoubtedly  have  no  fort  of  rcfeai- 
*'  blance  to  the  ideas  for  which  they  Itand." 

But  words  (land  for  manners  and  paflions ;  and 
if  he  allows  the  dcfcription  of  them  to  be  imitation, 
by  parity  of  reafon  he  mighAiave  allowed  it  to  de- 
fcriptive  poetry.  In  his  laft  chapter  he  has  made 
fome  juft  obfcTvations  concerning  the  power  ot* 
woru-,  but  recurs  a«^ain  to  his  theory  of  their  not 
exciiiin:  ideas;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
filfr.  No  man  perliaps  has  fettled  with  precifion 
llu-i!crerminate  meaning  of  every  word  that  fignifies 
a  co.nplcx  idea;  but  if  he  has  foinc  of  the  leading 
idc.iL,  t!iat  make  up  the  compoundtrd  one,   as  wc 
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before  obfervcd,  it  is  fufficient  for  the  writer's  pur- 
pofe ;  and  words  will  ever  excite  ideas  according  to 
the  underftandings  and  imaginations  of  mankind. 
[  Upon  the  whole,  though  we  think  the  author  of 
I  this  piece  miftaken  in  his  fundamental  principles, 
r  and  alfo  in  his  deduftions  from  them,  yet  we  muft 
fay,  we  have  read  his  book  with  pleafure :  he  has 
certainly  employed  much  thinking ;  there  arc  many 
ingenious  and  elegant  remarks,  which,  though  they 
do  not  enforce  or  prove  his  firft  pofition,  yet,  con- 
fidering  them  detached  from  his  fyftem,  they  arc 
pew  and  jufl:  and  we  cannot  difmifs  this  article 
without  recommending  a  perufal  of  the  book  to  all 
our  readers,  as  we  think  they  will  be  rccompenfcd 
by  a  great  deal  of  fentiment,  perfpicuous,  elegant, 
and  harmonious  ftile,  in  n)any  pafTages  both  in 
Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
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FREE       ENQ^UIRy 

INTO     T  H  B 

NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL 


THIS  is  a  trcatife  confiding  of  Six  Lcrtcn 
upon  a  very  difficult  and  important  queftion, 
which  1  am  afraid  this  author's  endeavours  will  not 
free  from  the  perplexity,  which  has  intangled  the 
f[>eculati(ls  of  all  ages,  and  which  muft  always  con- 
tinue while  wc  fee  but  in  part.  He  calls  it  a  Fret 
Enquiry y  and  indeed  Wis  freedom  is,  I  think,  greater 
than  his  modelly.  Though  he  is  far  from  the  con- 
temptible arrogance,  or  the  impious  liccntioufnefs 
of  Bo/injrhcke,  yet  he  decides  too  cafily  upon  quef- 
tions  out  of  the  reach  of  human  determination,  with 
too  little  confideration  of  mortal  weaknefs,  and  with 
too  much  vivacity  for  the  neceflfary  caution. 

In  the  firft  letter  on  Evil  in  genera/,  he  oblerves, 
that,  ''  it  is  the  folution  of  this  important  queftion» 
<*  ^L'lcKcc  i'ijme  Evil,  alone,  that  can  afcertain  the 
«*  moral  charadteriftick  of  God,  without  which  there 
*<  is  an  end  of  all  diilin^tion  between  Good  and 
*^  Kvil."  Yet  he  begins  this  Enquiry  by  this  dc- 
cl.iiai.on:   **  That  there  is   a  Supreme  Being,  in* 
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•*  finitely  powerful,  wife,  and  benevolent,  the  great 
««  Creator  and  Preferver  of  all  things,  is  a  truth  fo 
•«  clearly  demonftrated,  that  it  ftiall  be  here  taken 
«  for  granted."  What  is  this  but  to  fay,  that  wc 
have  jJ ready  reafon  to  grant  the  exiftence  of  thofc 
attributes  of  God,  which  the  prefent  Enquiry  is 
defigned  to  prove?  The  prefent  Enquiry  is  then 
furely  made  to  no  purpofc.  The  attributes  to  the 
decnonftration  of  which  the  folution  of  this  great 
qucftion  is  neceflary,  have  been  demonftrated  with- 
out any  folution,  or  by  means  of  the  folution  of 
fome  former  writer.    . 

He  rejcdU  the  Manicbean  fyftem,  but  imputes  to 
it  an  abfurdity,  from  which,  amidft  all  its  abfurdi- 
Vicz^  it  feems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  the  fyftem  of 
Mr.  Pope.  *^  That  pain  is  no  evil,  if  aflcrted  with 
"  regard  to  the  individuals  who  fufFer  it,  is  down* 
•*  right  nonfenfe  1  but  if  confidcred  as  it'  affc6h  the 
**  univerfal  fyftem,  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and 
•*  means  only  that  there  is  no  more  pain  in  it  than 
«*  what  is  neceflary  to  the  produdtion  of  happinefs. 
««  How  many  foever  of  thcfe  evils  then  force  them- 
•*  felves  into  die  creation,  fo  long  as  the  good  pre- 
**  ponderates,  it  is  a  work  well  worthy  of  infinite 
"  wifdom  and  benevolence ;  and,  notwithftanding 
"  the  imperfeftions  of  its  parts,  the  whole  is  moft 
*'  undoubtedly  perfeft."  And  in  the  former  pfrt 
of  the  Letter,  he  gives  the  principle  of  his  fyftem  in 
ihefe  words:  "  Omnipotence  cannot  work  contra- 
**  didions,  it  can  only  effcd  all  poflible  things. 
"  But  fo  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  whole 
•*  fyftem  of  nature,  that  wc  know  not  what  are 
«<  poflible,  and  what  are  not :  but  if  we  may  judge 

*'  from. 
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'^  from  that  condant  mixture  of  pain  with  plcii 
•*  and  inconvcnicncy  with  advantage,  wh.ch 
*'  mull  obfcrvc  in  every  thing  around  us,  vehavc 
'*  rcalon  to  conclude,  that  to  endue  created  bcki.j^ 
"  with  perfection,  that  is,  to  produce  Good  cx- 
"  clufivc  of  Evil,  is  one  of  thofe  impoflfioiltci 
"  which  even  infinite  power  cannot  accompliih.'* 

This  is  elegant  and  acute,  but  ^ill  by  no  mcam 
calm  difcontcnt,  or  filence  curiofity  j  for  whctlicr 
Evil  can  be  wholly  feparated  from  Good  or  not,  :: 
is  plain  that  they  may  be  mixed  in  various  dcgrtc!. 
and  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  judge,  the  degree  of 
Evil  might  have  been  lefs  without  any  impediiXc:.: 
to  good. 

The  fecond  Letter  on  the  evils  cf  impfrft-nhn,  is 
little  more  than  a  paraphrafe  of  Pofe^s  Fpirtles,  or 
yet  lels  than   a   paraphrafe,    a  mere  tranflaticn  '^t 
poetry  into  prole.     This  is  furcly  to  attack  d.r.- 
culty  with  very  dil'proportionate  abilities,  to  cut  i.'.c 
Ccruiiin  knot  with  very  blunt  inftrumcnts.     When 
we  arc  told  of  the  inl'uffiviency  of  former  folutiors, 
why  is  one  of  the  lateft,  which  no  man  can  have 
forgotten,    given  us   again  ?    I   am  told,   that  this 
pamphlet    '\^  not  the  effort  of  hunger :   what  can 
it  be  tlien  but  the  produft  of  vanity  ?  and  yet  how 
can  vaniiV  be  gratified  by  plagiarifm,  or  tranfcrip- 
ti^n  ?  When  this  fpeculatid  finds  himfelf  prompted 
to  another  performance,  let  him  confider  whether 
he  is  about  to  di(hurthen  his  mind,  or  employ  hU 
fini^ers ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  offer  him  a  fub- 
jeft,  I  (hould  wi(h  that  he  would  folve  this  queftion, 
Why  he  that  has  nothing  to  write,  Ihould  dcfire  to 
be  a  writer  ? 

6  Yet 
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Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  fome  fcntimcnts, 
^  which,  though  not  new,  arc  of  great  importance, 
aod  may  be  read  with  plcafurc  in  the  thoufandth 
repetition. 

**  Whatever  we  enjoy  is  purely  a  free  gift  from 
Pl  "  our  Creator;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  ne- 
"  ver  furc  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  juft  reafon  to 
"  queftion  his  infinite  benevolence.  All  our  hap- 
**  pinefs  is  owing  to  Nis  goodnefs  -,  but  that  it  is  no 
**  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourfclves  j  that  is,  to 
**  our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  happi- 
*'  nefs,  or  eyen  to  any  exiftence  at  all.  This  is  no 
•*  more  to  be  imputed  to  God,  .than  the  wants  of  a 
**  beggar  to  the  perfon  who  has  relieved  him :  that 
"  he  had  fomething,  was  owing  to  his  benefador^ 
**  but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own  original 
•'  poverty/'- 

Thus  far  he  fpeaks  what  every  man  muft  approve, 
and  what  every  wife  man  has  faid  before  him.  He 
then  gives  us  the  fyftem  of  fubordination,  not  in- 
vented, for  it  was  known  I  think  to  the  Arabian 
mcuphyficians,  but  adopted  by  Popei  and  from 
him  borrowed  by  the  diligent  rcfearches  of  thi^ 
great  inveftigator. 

**  No  fyftem  can  poffibly  be  formed,  even  ia 
**  imagination,  without  a  fubordination  of  parts. 
•'  Every  iuiimal  body  muft  have  different  membtrs^ 
*'  fubfervient  to  each  other ;  every  pifture  muft  be 
•*  compofed  of  various  colours,  and  of  light  and 
•'  0iade ;  all  harmony  muft  be  formed  of  trebles, 
**  tenors,  and  baffcs;  every  beautiful  and  ufcful  edi- 
**  fice  muft  confift  of  higher  and  lower,  more  and  lefs 
••  magnificent  apartments.     This  is  in  the  very  ef- 

"  fence 
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"  fence  of  all  created  things,  and  therefore  canwc 
"  be  prevented  by  any  means  whatever^  ualeis  by 
"  not  creating  them  at  all/' 

Thefe  inftances  are  ufed  inftead  of  Pofe'%  Osk  and 
Jl^eeds^  or  Jupiter  and   his  SaUllitesi    but  neither 
Pope^  nor  this  writer,  have  much  contributed  to  * 
folvc  the  difficulty.     Perfcftion  or  imperfcAion  of 
unconfcious  beings  has  no  meaning  as  referred  to 
themfclves ;  the  bafs  and  the  treble  are  equally  per- 
feft;  the  mean  and  magnificent  apartments  feci  no 
pleafure  or  pain  from  the  comparifon.     Pope  migh: 
a(k  the  ^eedy  why  it  was  lefs  than  the  cak^  but  the 
vjeed  would  never  aflc  the  queftion  for  itfelf.     The 
bafs  and  treble  differ  only  to  the  hearer,  meanneb 
and  magnificence  only  to  the  inhabitant.     There  is 
no  Evil  but  mull  inhere  in  a  confcious  being,  or  be 
referred  to  it;  that  is.  Evil  mull  be  felt  before  it  is 
Evil.     Yet   even   on   this   fubjeft   many  queftions 
might  be  offered  which  human  underffanding  has 
not  yet  anlwcred,  and  which  the  prefent  hafte  of 
this  extrart  will  not  hiffcr  me  to  dilate. 

He  proceeds  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pcpe^s  opi- 
nion :  **  The  univcrfc  is  a  fyftem  whofe  very  effcnce 
*'  confifts  in  lubordinarion ;  a  fcale  of  beings  d.- 
**  iVriuling  by  infcnfible  degrees  from  infinite  per- 
*•  fe^iion  to  abfolutc  nothing:  in  which,  though  we 
*•  may  jullly  expert  to  find  perfcftion  in  the  whole, 
"  could  wc  poffibly  comprehend  it;  yet  would  it  be 
«'  the  hir.hell  abfurdity  ti>  hc»pe  for  it  in  all  its  parts, 
*«  bccauU-  the  beauty  and  happincfs  of  the  whole  de- 
**  pend  altogether  on  the  juft  inferiority  of  its  parts, 
•'  that  is,  on  the  comparative  imperfeftions  of  the 
•*  fcveral  beings  of  which  it  is  compofed." 

«  It 
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**  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  inftance  of 
**  God's  wifdom  tJ'have  created  no  beings  but  of 
**  the  higheft  and  moft  perfeft  order,  than  it  would 
^  **  be  of  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece  with 
^*  one  fingle  colour,  the  moft  beautiful  he  could 
^*  compofe.  Had  he  confined  himfelf  to  fuch,  no- 
'•  thing  could  have  exifted  but  dcmi-gods,  or  arch- 
*^  angels,  and  then  all  inferior  orders  muft  have 
**  been  void  and  uninhabited:  but  as  it  is  furely 
**  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence,  that  all 
^*  thefe  fhould  be  filled  up  with  beings  capable  of 
**  enjoying  happinefs  themfclves,  and  contributing 
**  to  that  of  others,  they  muft  neccffarily  be  filled 
•*  with  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with  fuch  as  are  lefs 
•'  perfeft,  but  from  whofc  exiftence,  notwithftand- 
•*  ing  that  lefs  perfeftion,  more  felicity  upon  the 
«*  whole  accrues  to  the  univerfe,  than  if  no  fuch 
**  had  been  created.  It  is  moreover  highly  pro- 
*'  bable,  that  there  is  fuch  a  connexion  between  all 
**  ranks  and  orders  by  fubordinate  degrees,  that  they 
**  mutually  fupport  each  others  exiftence,  and  every 
**  one  in  its  place  is  abfolutcly  neceflary  towards 
**  fuftaining  the  whole  vaft  and  magnificent  fa^ 
*'  brick. 

**  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this 
**  only,  that  we  are  not  fo  high  in  the  fcale  of  gx- 
*<  iftence  as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  defire;  a 
'*  pretence  which  muft  eternally  fubfift ;  becaufe, 
"  were  we  ever  fo  much  higher,  there  would  be  ftill 
«*  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and  fince  no 
**  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  fame  reafon 
"  for  difquiet  muft  remain  to  thofe  who  fucceed  to 
«  that  chafm,  which  muft  be  occadoned  by  our  pre- 

VoL.  X.  Q^  V  ferment. 
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*'  ferment.  A  man  can  have  no  reafon  to  repine 
**  that  he  is  not  an  angel;  nor  a  horfc  thai  he  3 
*^  not  a  man ;  much  lefs,  that  in  their  fcveral  ft*. 
"  tions  they  poflcfs  not  the  faculties  of  another;  for 
•^  this  would  be  an  infufFcrablc  nfiisfortunc/* 

This  doftrine  of  the  regular  fubordination  of 
beings,  the  fcalc  of  exiftence,  and  the  chain  of 
nature,  I  have  often  confidered,  but  always  left  the 
enquiry  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

That  every  being  not  infinite,  compared  widi 
infinity,  muft  be  imperfcft,  is  evident  to  intuition; 
that  whatever  is  imperfcft  muft  have  a  certain  lice 
which  it  cannot  pafs,  is  equally  certain.  But  the 
reafon  which  determined  this  limit,  and  for  which 
fuch  being  was  fuffcred  to  advance  thus  far  and  no 
farther,  we  (hall  never  be  able  to  difcem.  Our 
difcovercrs  tell  us,  the  Creator  has  made  beings  of 
all  orders,  and  that  therefore  one  of  them  muft  be 
fuch  as  man.  But  this  fyftem  fecmc  ro  be  cfta- 
blilhed  on  a  conccflion,  which,  if  it  be  refufed,  can* 
not  be  extorted. 

Every  reafon  which  can  be  brought  to  prove, 
that  there  arc  beings  of  every  poflible  fort,  will 
prove  that  there  is  the  grcatcft  number  poflible  of 
every  fort  of  beings ;  but  this  with  refpcA  ro  man 
we  knov/,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to  be  true. 

It  does  not  apj>ear  even  to  the  imagination^  that 
of  three  orders  of  being,  the  firft  and  the  third  re* 
ceive  any  advantage  from  the  imperfeftion  of  the 
fecond,  or  that  indeed  they  may  not  equally  exift, 
though  the  fecond  had  never  been,  or  fhould  ceale 
to  be,  and  why  Ihould  that  be  concluded  neceflary, 
which  cannot  be  proved  even  to  be  ufcful  ? 

Tht 
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The  fcale  of  exiftcnce  from  infinity  to  nothing, 
tannot  poflibly  havering.  The  higheft  being  noc 
infinite  muft  be,  as  has  been  often  obfcrvcd,  at  in 
infinite  diftancc  below  infinity.  Ckeyne^  who,  with 
the  defire  inherent  in  mathematicians  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  itiathematical  images,  confidcrs^all 
eziftence  as  a  com^  allows  that  the  bafis  is  at  an 
infinite  diftancc  from  the  body.  And  in  this  diftance 
between  finite  and  infinite,  there  will  be  room  for 
ever  for  an  infinite  fcries  of  indefinable  exiftcnce. 

Between  thcloweft  pofitivc  exiftcnce  and'nothing, 
wherever  We  fuppofc  pofitivc  exiftcnce  to  ceafe,  is 
another  chafm  infinitely  deep;  where  there  is  room 
again  for  endlefs  orders  of  fubordinate  nature,  con* 
dnued  for  ever  and  for  ever,  and  yet  infinitely  fu-^ 
perior  to  non-cxiftcnee# 

To  thefe  meditations  humanity  is  unequal.  But 
yet  we  may  alk,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of  each 
other,  fince  on  the  one  fide  creation,  wherever  it 
ftops,  muft:  ftop  infinitely  below  infinity,  and  on  the 
other  infinitely  above  nothings  what  necefllty  there 
is  that  it  (hould  proceed  fo  far  either  way,  that 
beings  fo  high  or  fo  low  {hould  ever  have  cxifted  ? 
We  may  afk;  but  I  believe  no  created  wifdom  can 
give  an  adequate  anfwer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  fcale^  wherever  it  begina 
or  endSj  are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever  diftance 
we  fuf^fe  the  next  order  of  beings  to  be  above 
man^  there  is  room  for  an  intermediate  order  of 
beings  between  them;  and  if  for  one  order,  then 
for  infinite  orders;  fince  every  thing  that  admits  of 
more  or  lefs,  and  cohfequently  all  the  parts  of  that 
which  admits  them^  may  be  infinitely  divided.     So 

QjL  that. 
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that,  as  (^r  as  we  can  judge,  there  may  be  room  i4 
the  vacuity  between  any  twa  fteps  of  the  fcak,  o* 
between  any  two  points  of  the  cone  of  being  ibr  ki- 
finite  exertion  of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reafon  thofe  who  re — 
pofe  their  reafon  upon  the  fcale  of  being  hare  ttf 
triumph  over  them  who  recur  to  any  other  eipr  • 
dient  of  folut)on»  and  what  difficulties  arifc  on  every 
fide  to  reprefs  the  rebellions  of  pfefumptuous  dr- 
cifion.     ^i  pauca  confiderat^  facile  pronumciai.    In 
our  paflagc  through  the  boundlefs  ocean  of  difqoi- 
fition  we  often  take  fogs  for  land,  and  after  having 
long  toiled  to  approach  them,  find,  inftead  of  re- 
pofe  and  harbours,  new  (lorms  of  objeftion,  aod 
fluftuations  of  uncertainty. 

We  arc  next  entertained  with  Pope'%  alleviatkmi 
of  thofe  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to  fuffen 

"  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally 
•*  compenfatcd   by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
^<  fearsj  by  a  greater  (hare  of  health,  and  a  mort 
''  exquifite  rclifh  of  the  fnialltft  enjoyments,  chao 
'^  thofe  who  poiTefs  them  are  ufually  bleflcd  with, 
'<  The  want  of  taile  and  genius,  with  all  the  plea- 
•*  furcs  that  arlfc  from  them,  are  comnronly  rcconv 
*<  pcnfcd  by  a  more  ufcful  kind  of  common  fcnfe, 
•«  together  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as  well  as  fuc- 
<*  cefs,  in  the  bufy  purfuits  of  a  fcrambling  world. 
«•  The  fufFcrings  of  the  fick  arc  greatly  relieved  by 
•«  many    trifling    gratifications     imperceptible    m 
«*  others,  and  fomctimcs  almoft  repaid  by  the  in- 
**  conceivable  tranf{x>rts  occafioned  by  the  return 
*«  of  health   and   vigour.      Folly   cannot  be   very 
<<  grievous,  becaufe  imperceptible  j  and  I  doubt  aoc 

"but 
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:  there  is  fpme  truth  in  that  fant  of  a  ma4 
t,  that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  being  mad,  which 
ic  bqt  madmen  know.  Ignprance;  or  the 
It  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed 
of  aU  born  to  poyerty,  and  the  drudgeries  of 
,  is  the  only  opiate  capable  of  infufing  tha^ 
rnfibility  which  can  enable  them  to  epdifre  th^ 
eries  of  thp  one,  a^d  the  fatigues  of  the  other, 
s  a  cordial  adminiftered  by  the  gracious  hand 
Providencf  ;  of  which  they,  ought  never  to  be 
rived  by  an  ill-judged  and  improper  education, 
is  the  bafis  of  all  fubordination,  the  fuppprt  of 
iety,  and  thie  priyilege  of  indiyiduals:  and  I 
c  cvtr  thought  it  a  moft  remarkable  inftance 
:he  divine  wifdom,  th^t  whereas  in  all  animals, 
jfe  individuals  rife  little  above  the  reft  of  their 
cies,  knowledge  is  inftinftive ;  in  man,  whoff^ 
ividuals  are  fo  widely  different,  it  is  acquired 
education  i  by  which  means  the  prince  and 
labourer,  the  philofopher  and  the  peafant,  arc 
fome  meafure  fitted  for  their  refpedhvc  fituar 


IS," 


ich  of  thefe  pofitions  is  perhaps  true,  and  thp 
•  paragraph  might  well  pafs  without  cenfure, 
not  objcdions  neceffary  to  the  eftablifliment 
lowledge.  Poverty  is  very  gently  paraphrafed 
mf  of  riches.  In  that  fenfc  almoft  eycry  man 
n  his  own  opinion  be  poor.  9ut  there  is  ano- 
)overty,  which  is  want  of  competences  of  all  that 
jften  the  miferies  of  life,  of  all  that  can  divcrr 
xention,  or  delight  imagination.  There  is  yef 
cr  poverty,  which  is  want  of  necejaries,  a  fpcr 
rf"  poverty  which  no  care  of  the  publiclfL,  np 
Q.  3  charity 
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charity  of  particulars,  can  prcfcnrc  many  from  fil- 
ing openly,  and  many  fccrctly. 

That  hope  and  fear  arc  infeparably  or  very  fre- 
quently conncftcd  with  poverty,  and  riches,  my 
furveys  of  life  have  not  informed  me.  The  milder 
degrees  of  poverty  are  fometimes  fupported  by  hope, 
but  the  more  fevcrc  often  fink  down  in  motionlct's 
defpondence.  Life  mud  be  feen  before  ic  cm  be 
known. .  This  author  and  Pope  perhaps  never  fi« 
the  miferies  which  they  imagine  thus  eafy  to  be 
borne.  The  poor  indeed  are  infenfible  of  nunr 
little  vexations  which  fometimes  embitter  the  pof- 
feflions  and  pollute  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich. 
They  are  not  pained  by  cafual  incivility,  or  morti- 
fied by  the  mutilation  of  a  compliment ;  but  this 
happinefs  is  like  that  of  a  malefadlor,  who  ceafes  to 
feel  the  cords  that  bind  him  when  the  pincers  arc 
tearing  his  flefh. 

That  want  of  tafte  for  one  enjoyment  is  fupplicd 
by  the  plcafurcs  of  fome  other,  may  be  fairly  al- 
lowed. But  the  compenfations  of  ficknefs  I  have 
never  found  near  to  equivalence,  and  the  tranfpom 
of  recovery  only  prove  the  intenfenefs  of  the  pain. 

With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confefs  himfelf 
▼cry  intimately  acquainted,  and  therefore  its  pains 
and  pleafures  are  kept  fecret.  But  what  the  author 
fays  of  irs  happinefs  feems  applicable  only  to  fa- 
tuity, or  grofs  dulnefs^  for  that  inferiority  of  un- 
derftanding  which  makes  one  man  without  any  other 
reafon  the  (lave,  or  tool,  or  property  of  another, 
which  makes  him  fometimes  ufelefs,  and  fometimes 
ridiculous,  is  often  felt  with  very  quick  fenfibiliry. 
On  the  happinefs  of  madmen,  as  the  cafe  is  not  very 

frequent. 
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fi^jucot,  it  is  not  ncccflary  to  raifc  a  difquifition, 
l>ut  I  cannot  forhc^  to  obfcrvc,  that  I  never  yet 
kucw  diforders  of  mind  encreafc  felicity:  every 
Headman  is  cither  arrogant  and  irafcible,  or  gloomy 
*iid  fufpiclous,  or  poflfeflfed  by  fome  pafllon  or  no- 
tion deftru&ive  to  his  quiet.  He  has  always  dif- 
pontent  in  his  look,  and  malignly  in  his  bofom. 
And,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choice,  he  would  foo^ 
fcpent  who  Ihould  refign  his  reafon  to  fecurc  hi$ 
peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance  neceflary  to 
make  the  condition  of  the  lower  clafles  of  mankind 
fafe  tothepublick  and  tolerable  to  themfelves,  both, 
inorals  and  policy  cxzSt  a  nicer  enquiry  than  will 
be  very  foon  or  very  eafily  made.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  degree  of  knowledge  which  will  direft 
a  man  to  refer  all  to  Providence,  and  to  acquiefce  in 
rhe  condition  with  which  omnifcient  Goodnefs  has 
determined  to  allot  him  -,  to  confider  this  world  as  a 
phantom  that  muft  foon  glide  from  before  his  eyes^ 
fmd  the  diftrefles  and  vexations  that  encompafs  him^ 
as  dull  fcattered  in  his  path,  as  a  blaft  that  chills 
bim  for  a  moment,  and  pafics  off  for  ever. 

Such  wildom,  arifing  from  the  comparifon  of  a 
part  with  the  whole  of  our  exiftence,  rhofe  that 
want  it  moft  cannot  poflibly  obtain  from  philofophy  | 
poi"  unlefs  the  method  of  education,  and  the  ge^ 
oeral  tenor  of  life  are  changed^will  very  eafily  re- 
ceive it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  mankind  is 
HOC  likely  to  be  very  wife  or  very  good :  and  I 
know  not  whether  there  are  not  many  ftates  of  life» 
in  which  all  knowledge,  lefs  than  the  higheft  wif-^ 
domj  will  produce  difcontent  and  danger.    I  be- 
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lieve  it  may  be  fometimes  found,  that  a  littlt  Itertft 
ing  is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangerous  thing.  But  fuch  is 
the  condition  of  humanity,  that  we  eafily  fee,  or 
quiclcFy  feel  the  wrong,  but  cannot  always  diftiiH 
guilh  the  right.  Whatever  knowledge  is  fupcr* 
fluous,  in  irremediable  poverty,  is  hurtful,  but  die 
difficulty  is  to  determine  when  poverty  is  irreme- 
diable, and  at  what  point  fuperfluity  begins.  Grofft 
ignorance  every  man  has  found  equally  dangerous 
with  perverted  knowledge.  Men  left  wholly  w 
their  appetites  and  their  inftinfts,  with  little  fenfeof 
moral  or  religious  obligation,  and  with  very  faint 
diftindlions  of  right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  fafcW 
employed,  or  confidently  trulled  ;  they  can  be  honeft 
only  by  obftinacy,  and  diligent  only  by  compul- 
lion  or  caprice.  Some  indruftion,  therefore,  is 
neceflary,  and  much  perhaps  may  be  dangerous. 

Though  it  (hould  be  granted  that  thofe  who  art 
born  to  poverty  and  drudgery  (hould  not  be  deprived 
by  an  improper  education  of  the  opiate  o(  igncrancti 
even  this  conceffion  will  not  beofmuchufe  todired 
our  pradlice,  unlefi  it  be  determined  who  arc  thofe 
thit  are  hrn  to  poverty.  To  entail  i r re verfible  po- 
verty upon  generation  after  generation,  only  be- 
caufc  the  anccftor  happened  to  be  poor,  is  in  itfelf 
cruel,  if  not  unjiid,  and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  a  commercial  nation,  which  always  fup- 
pofe  and  promote  a  rotation  of  property,  and  offer 
every  iiuiiviJual  a  chance  of  mending  his  condition 
by  his  diligcr.ce.  Thofe  who  communicate  litera- 
ture to  the  Ion  of  a  poor  man,  confider  him  as  one 
not  born  to  |)ovrrty,  but  to  the  neccflity  of  deriving 
.1  better  fortune  from  himfelf.     In  this  attempt,  ai 
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in  others,  many  fail,  and  many  fucceed.  Thofe 
that  fail  will  feel  their  mifery  more  acutely ;  but 
fince  poverty  is  now  confcffed  to  be  fuch  a  calamity 
IS  cannot  be  borne  without  the  opiate  of  infenfi- 
bility,  I  hope  the  hap|)inefs  of  thofe  whom  edu- 
cation enables  to  cfcape  from  it,  may  turn  the  ba- 
lance againfl;  that  exacerbation  which  the  others 
fuficr. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  fide  of 
envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education  may 
fometimes  be  improperly  bellowed,  but  I  (hall  aU 
ways  fear  to  with-hold  them,  left  I  (hould  be  yield- 
ing to  the  fuggeftions  of  pride,  while  I  perfuade 
piyfdf  that  I  am  following  the  maxims  of  policy ; 
find  under  the  appearance  of  falutary  reftfaints, 
fliould  be  indulging  the  Iqft  of  dominion,  and  that 
malevolence  which  delights  in  feeing  others  de«9 
preflcd.  " 

Pope^s  doctrine  is  at  laft  exhibited  in  a  compa- 
rifon,  which,  like  other  proofs  of  the  fame  kind,  is 
better  adapted  to  delight  the  fanpy  than  convince 
the  reafon. 

"  Thus  the  gniverfe  refembles  a  large  and  well- 
f*  regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  officers  and 
^^  fervants,  and  even  the  domcftick  animals,  arc 
*/  fubfervient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  fubo^dina* 
**  tion ;  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perq\)ifite$ 
<^  peculiar  to  his  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  con« 
*/  tributes  by  that  juft  fubordin^tion  to  the  magni- 
**  ficence  and  happinefs  of  the  whole.*' 

Thp  ipagnificence  of  a  houfe  is  of  ufe  or  plcafure 
always  to  the  matter,  and  fometimes  to  the  do- 
mefticks.    But  thci  magnificence  of  the  univerfe 
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adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  for  any  panrf ' 
its  iohabitirjis  with  wh:ch  human  knovledgc  if  ic- 
quainied,  an  uni^'erfc  much  lei's  I'pacious  or  fpleodii 
mould  have  been  fufiicicn; ;  and  of  happinds  ic  do(| 
not  appear  that  any  is  communicated  from  the  bc- 
ir*gh  ot  a  iU->vcr  w  j:id  to  thoa'e  of  a  higher. 

1  he  Enquiry  after  the  caufc  of  matmrmi  Erii  a 
continued  in  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  'in  the 
former,  there  is  mixture  of  borrowed  truth,  ir.d 
native  folly,  of  fome  notions  jud  and  trite,  w;:h 
others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of  hip> 
pinefs  is  certainly  jufl,  and  I  (hall  infert  it,  noc 
that  it  will  give  any  information  to  an?  reader,  but 
it  may  ferve  to  (hew  how  the  mod  common  notioo 
may  be  fwellcd  in  found,  and  dilfufed  in  bulk,  till 
it  Q-iAl  perhaps  af^onilli  the  author  himfelf. 

**  lldppinefs  is  liie  only  thing  of  real  value  ia 
«*  exiftence  ;  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wifdooii 
•*  nor  learning,  nor  llrength,  nor  beauty,  nor  vir- 
*«  tue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  life  itfclf,  being  of 
•'  any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  ia 
'<  production.  All  thefe  are  in  themfelvcs  neither 
"  good  nor  evil :  happinefs  alone  is  their  great  eodi 
<<  and  they  are  defirabic  only  as  chey  tend  to  pro- 
««  mote  it." 

Succef:»  produces  confidence.  After  this  difcovery 
of  the  value  of  happinefs,  he  proceeds,  without  any 
dillrull  of  himfelf,  to  tell  us  what  has  been  bid 
from  all  former  enquirers. 

••  The  true  folution  of  this  important  queftion, 

*<  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  fearched  for  by  the  philofo- 

■'  phers  uf  all  ages  and  all  countries^  I  take  to  be 
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••  tt  laft  no  more  than  this,  that  thcfc  real  evils 
•*  proceed  from  the  fame  fource  is  thofe  imaginary 
♦*ones  of  imperfeftion  before  treated  of,  namely, 
j^^  from  that  fubordination,  without  which  no  created 
"  fyftem  can  fubfift ;  all  fubordination  implying 
"  imperfeftion,  all  imperfeftion  Evil,  and  all  Evil 
"  fome  kind  of  inconveniency  or  fufFering :  fo  that 

^«*  there  muft  be  particular  inconveniencies  and  fuf- 
"  ferings  annexed  to  every  particular  rank  of  created 
**  beings  by  the  circumftances  of  things,  and  their 
^*  modes  of  exiftence. 

"  God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
y  creatures,  and  placed  us  in  a  world  quite  diffcr- 
**  cntly  conftituted ;  but  then  we  had  been  no  longer 
•*  men,  and  whatever  beings  had  occupied  our 
^*  nations  in  the  univerfal  fyftem,  they  muft  have 
♦*  been  liable  to  the  fame  inconveniences." 

In  all  thi^  there  is  nothing  that  can  (ilence  the 
enquiries  of  curiofity,  or  calm  the  perturbations  of 
doubt.  Whether  fubordination  implies  imperfec- 
tion may  be  difputed.  The  means  refpefting  thcm- 
iielves  may  be  as  perfeft  as  the  end.  The  weed  as 
m  weed  is  no  lefs  perfeft  than  the  oak  as  an  oak. 
That  imperfeSion  implies  Evil^  and  Evil  fuffering^  is 
by  no  means  evident.  Imperfeftion  may  imply 
privative  Evil,  or  the  abfcnce  of  fome  good,  but 
this  privation  produces  no  fufFering,  but  by  the  help 
pf  knowledge.  '  An  infant  at  the  breaft  is  yet  an 
imperfeft  man,  but  there  .is  no  reafon  for  belief  that 
be  is  unhappy  by  his  immaturity,  unlcfs  fome  pofi- 
tilre  pain  be  fuperadded. 

When  this  author  prefumes  to  fpeak  of  the  uni- 
yerfe,  I  would  advifc  him  a  little  to  diftruft  his  own 
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faculties^  however  large  and  comprehcnGvc.  Maof 
words  eafily  underftood  on  comnion  occalion,  b^ 
come  uncertain  and  figurative  when  applied  to  the 
works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordination  in  huroit 
affairs  is  well  underftood  ;  |>ut  when  it  is  atcributcd 
to  the  univerfal  fyftcm,  its  meaning  grows  Icfs  cer* 
tain>  like  the  petty  diftindtions  of  locality,  which 
are  of  good  ufe  upon  our  own  globe,  but  have  no 
meaning  with  regard  to  infinite  ipacc,  in  which  no* 
thing  is  high  or  lozv. 

That  if  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  naturt, 
were  c;;emptcU  from  the  evils  which  he  now  fuffcn, 
fome  other  being  muil  fuffer  them ;  that  if  nua 
were  not  man,  fome  other  being  muft  be  man,  is  a 
pofition  arifmg  from  his  cdabliflied  notion  of  lHc 
fcale  of  being.  A  notion  to  which  Papr  has  givea 
fome  importance  by  adopting  it,  and  of  which  I 
have  therefore  endeavoured  to  fhcw  the  uncena;n:]r 
and  inconfldency.  This  fcale  of  being  I  have  de- 
monflrated  to  be  raifed  by  prefumptuous  imagioi- 
tion,  to  reft  on  nothing  at  the  bottom,  to  lean  oa 
nothing  at  the  top,  and  to  have  vacuities  from  ftep 
to  ftep  through  which  any  order  of  being  may  fink 
into  nihility  without  any  inconvenience^  fo  far  as 
we  can  judge,  to  the  next  rank  above  or  below  it. 
We  are  therefore  little  enlightened  by  a  writer  who 
tellt  us,  that  any  being  in  the  ftate  of  man  muft 
fuffer  what  man  fuffers,  when  the  only  queftion  that 
requires  tq  be  rcfolvcd  is.  Why  any  being  is  in  this 
(late? 

Of  poverty  and  labour  he  gives  juft  and  elegant 
reprcfcntations,  which  yet  do  not  remove  the  diffi- 
culty uf  the  firft  and  fundamental  qudlion,  though 
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itippofing  tKc  prfcfcnt  ftate  of  man  neccflary,  they 
nay  fupply  fomc  motives  to  content. 

"  Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
I  exempted  from,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  fluftu- 
*  ating  nature  of  human  poffcflionsi  but  becaufe 
« the  world  could  not  fubfift  without  it  j  for  had  all 
"  been  rich,  none  could  have  fubmitted  to  the  com- 
^«  mands  of  another,  or  the  neceffary  drudgeries  of 
^*  life  5  thence  all  governments  muft  have  been  dif- 
^«  folved,  arts  neglefted,  and  lands  uncultivated^ 
*^  add  fo  an  uoivcrfal  penury  have  overwhelmed  all, 
f*  inftead  of  now  and  then  pinching  a  fcwi  Hence^ 
f*  by  the  by,  appears  the  great  excellence  of  cha-*^ 
^*  rity,  by  which  men  are  enabled  by  a  particular 
"  diftribution  of  the  bleffings  and  enjoyments  of 
"  life,  on  proper  occafions,  to  prevent  that  poverty 
"  which  by  a  general  one  Omnipotence  itfelf  could 
**  never  have  prevented  :  fo  that,  by  inforcing  this 
**  duty,  God  as  it  were  demands  our  afliftance  to 
"  promote  univerfal  happinefs,  and  to  fhut  out 
«*  mifery  at  every  door,  where  it  ftrives  to  intrude 
«*  itfelf. 

**  Labour,  indeed,  God  might  eafily  have  ex- 
<*  cufed  us  from,  fince  at  his  command  the  earth 
•*  would  readily  have  poured  forth  all  her  treafures 
«*  without  our  inconfidcrable  afliftance :  but  if  the 
*•  fevcreft  labour  cannot  fufficiently  fubdue  the%ia- 
«*  lignity  of  huown  nature,  what  plots  and  machi- 
**  nations,  what  wars,  rapine  and  devaftation,  what 
•*  profligacy  and  licentioufncfs,  muft  have  been  the 
•*  confequcnces  of  univerfal  idlenefs  !  fo  that  labour 
'^  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  taflc  kindly 
*y  impofcd  upon  us  by  our  indulgent  Creator.  ne« 
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"  ccffary  to  prcfcrvc  our  heakh»  our  fafetyy  and  oar 
•*  innocence." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  latter  end  rf  bis  e^mmcnweattb 
forgets  the  beginning.     If  God  eould  eafily  have  fxen/eL 
MS  from  labour y  I  do  not  comprehend  why  be  mV 
not  pojjibly  have  exempted  all  from  poverty.     For  po* 
vcrty,   ID  its  eafier  and  more  tolerable  degree,  ii- 
little  more  than   nccefTity  of  labour ;    and  in  icii 
more  fevere  and  deplorable  ftate,  little  more  than' 
inability  for  labour.     To  be  poor  is  to  work  for 
others^  or  to  want  the  fuccour  of  others  without 
work.     And   the  fame    exuberant  fenility  which 
would  make  work  unnecefTary^   might  make  po- 
verty impoflible. 

Surely  a  man  who  feems  not  completely  mailer 
of  his  own  opinion>  (hould  have  fpoken  more  cau- 
tioudy  of  Omnipotence,  nor  have  prefumed  to  \xf 
what  it  could  perform,  or  what  it  could  prevent.  I 
am  in  doubt  whether  thofe  w!io  Hand  bigheft  in  the 
fcale  of  beings  fpeak  thus  contidently  of  the  difpcn* 
fations  of  their  Maker  ; 

For  fools  ru(h  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Of  oar  inquietudes  of  min  1  his  account  is  ftill  lefi 
reafonable.  **  Whilft  men  arc  injured,  they  muft 
«*  be  inBamed  with  anger  ;  and  whilft  they  fee  cru- 
<<  dlies,  they  mull  be  melted  with  pity  \  whilft  they 
*«  perceive  danger,  they  muft  be  ftnfiblc  of  fear." 
This  is  to  give  a  reafon  for  all  Evil,  by  (hewing 
that  one  hvil  produces  another.  If  there  is  danger 
there  ought  to  be  fear  \  but  if  fear  is  an  Evil,  why 
fliould  there  be  danger?  His  vindication  of  pain  is 
of  the  fame  kind ;  pain  is  ufcful  to  alarm  us,  that 
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^^  may  Ihun  greater  evils,  but  thofe  greater  evils 
muft  be  prefuppofed,  that  the  fitnefs  of  pain  may 
ippear. 

Treating  on  death,  be  has  exprefled  the  known 
true  doftrine  with  fprightlincfs  of  fancy,  and 

._nefs   of  diftion,      I   (hall   therefore   infert  it. 

here  are  truths  which,   as  they  are  always  nc- 

tceflary,  do  not  grow  ftale  by  repetition. 
;    «^  Death,  the  laft  and  moft  dreadful  of  all  Evils, 
^  is  fo  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  infallible 
«*  cure  for  all  others. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  fomc  filcnt  fhore. 

Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempefts  roar. 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  ftroke,  'tis  o'er.     Garth. 

•*  For,  abftraftcd  from  the  ficknefs  and  fufFcrings 
**  ufually  attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the  ex- 
**  piration  of  that  term  of  life  God  was  pleafed  to 
«*  beftow  on  us,  without  any  claim  or  merit  on  our 
«•  part.     But  was  it  an  Evil  ever  fo  great,  it  could 
•*  not  be  remedied  but  by  one  much  greater,  which 
•*  is  by  living  for  ever;  by  which  means  our  wick- 
"  ednefs,  unreftrained  by  the  profpedt  of  a  future 
•*  ftate,  would  grow  fo  infupportable,  our  fufffctings 
'*  fo  intolerable  by  perfeverance,  and  our  pleafurcs 
•*  fo  tirefome  by  repetition,  that  no  being  in  the 
•*  uniyerfe  could  be  fo  compleatly  miferable  a%"  a 
••  fpecies  of  iminortal  men.     We  have  no  reafon, 
"  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an  Evil,  or  to 
•*  fear  it  as  a  punilhment,  even  without  any  fuppo- 
**  (ition  of  a  future  life:  but  if  we  confider  it  as  a 
<«  paflage  to  a  more  perfedt  ftate,  or  a  remove  only 
^  ia  an  eteriud  fucceflion  of  ftill-improving  dates 
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««  (for  which  wc  have  the  ftrongeft  rcafons)  it  will 
«*  then  appear  a  new  favour  from  the  divine  mtioi* 
<<  ficence ;  and  a  man  muft  be  as  abfurd  to  rtpint 
<<  at  dying,  as  a  traveller  would  be,  who  propoidL 
<<  to  himfclf  a  delightful  tour  through  various  iiaj| 
'^  known  countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot  take 
<<  up  his  refidcncc  at  the  firft  dirty  inn  which  h^ 
«*  baits  at  on  the  road.  j 

<*  The  inftability  of  hunnan  life,  or  the  changes  I 
**  of  its  fucceflive  periods,  of  which  we  fo  frequendyl 
**  complain,  are  no  more  than  the  neceflary  progrtfi 
**  of  it  to  this  neceflary  conclufion ;  and  are  fo  far 
**  from  being  Evils  dcfcrving  thefe  complaints,  that 
**  they  arc  the  fource  of  our  greateft  pleafures,  is 
**  they  are  the  fource  of  all  novelty,  from  which  our 
**  greateft   pleafures  are  ever  derived.     The  coa- 
**  tinual  fucccffion  of  feafons  in  the  human  life,  by 
**  daily  prcfenting  to  us  new  fcenes,  render  it  agree* 
*'  able,  and  like  thofe  of  the  year,  afford  us  dc- 
*'  lights   by   their   change,    which    the   choiceft  of 
•*  tlicm  could  not  give  us  by  their  continuance.    In 
"  the  fpring  of  life,   the  gilding  of  the  fun  (hint, 
•'  the   verdure   of  the   fields,    and   the  variegiied 
*'  pjUDtings  of  the  flvy,  arc  fo  exquifite  in  the  eyes 
•*  of  infants  at  their  firft  looking  abroad  into  a  new 
•*  world,  as  nothing  perhaps  afterwards  can  equal. 
•'  The  heat  and  vigour  of  the  fucceeding  fummer 
•'  of  youth  ripens  for  us  new  plealurcs,   the  bloom* 
*•  ing    maid,    the    nightly    revel,    and    the    jovial 
«'  chacc  :   the  fcrene  autiiam  of  complete  manhood 
«•  feails  us  with  the  golden  harverts  of  our  worldly 
•«  purfuits:   nor  is  the  hoary  winter  of  old  age  def- 
««  titutc  of  its  peculiar  comforts  and  enjoyments, 

"of 
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^  of  which  the  recolleftion  and  relation  of  thofc 
}*  paft  are  perhaps  none  of  the  *leaft ;  and  at  laft 
"**  death  opens  to  us  a  new  profpedb,  from  whence 

fyrc  fhall  probably  look  back  upon  the  diverfions 
and  occupations   of  this  world   with    the   fame 
contempt  we  do  now  on  our  tops  and   hobby- 
.*horfes,    and    with  the   fame  furprife   that   they 
fc**  could  ever  fo  much  entertain  or  engage  us." 
L  I  would  not  willingly  dctraft  from  the  beauty  of 
Uiis  paragraph ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  whp  has 
£0  well   inculcated  fuch  important  truths,  I  will 
ifcnturc  to  admonifti  him,  fince  the  chief  comfort  of 
the  old  is  the  recoUcftion  of  the  paft,  fo  to  employ 
)us  time  and  his  thoughts,  that  when  the  imbecility 
of  age  fhall  come  upon  him,  he  may  be  able  to  re- 
create its  languors  by  the  remembrance  of  hours 
^nt,  not  in  prefumptuous  derifions,   but  modeft 
enquiries,  not  in  dogmatical  limitations  of  Omni- 
potence,  but  in  humble  acquiefcence  and  fervent 
adoration.     Old  age  will  Ihcw  him  that  much  of 
the  book  now  before  us  has  no  other  ufe  than  to 
perplex  the  fcrupulous,  and  to  Ihake  the  weak,  to 
encourage  impious  prefumption,  or  ftimulate  idle 
curiolity. 

Haying  thus  difpatched  the  confideration  of  par- 
ticular evils,  he  comes  at  laft  to  a  general  reafon 
for  which  Evil  may  be  faid  to  be  our  Good.  He 
as  of  opinion  that  there  is  fome  inconceivable  be- 
nefit in  pain  abftraftedly  confidered  ;  that  pain  ho>y- 
cvcr  inflided,  or  wherever  felt,  communicates  fome 
good  to  the  general  fyftem  of  being,  and  that  every 
animal  is  fome  way  or  other  the  better  for  the  pain 
of  every  other  animal.     This  opinion  he  carrier  fo 
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far  as  to  fuppofc  that  there  pafles  fome  principk  cTl 


union  through  all  animal  lifc^  as  attraAion  is 
municatcd  to  all  corporeal  nature  i    and  that  ik 
livils  fuflfered  on  this  globe,  may  by  fome  i 
ccivablc  means  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  the 
habitants  of  the  rcmoteft  planet. 

How  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  brought  nearer 
human  conception  by  any  inconceivable  means,  I 
not  able  to  difcovcr.  We  believed  that  the 
fcnt  fyftem  of  creation  was  right,  though  we 
not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  part  to  the  other, 
or  for  the  whole  fQcceflion  of  caufes  and  coofe- 
quences.  Where  has  this  enquirer  added  to  ik 
little  knowledge  that  we  had  before  ?  He  has  old 
us  of  the  benefits  of  Evil,  which  no  man  feels,  asd 
relations  between  diftant  parts  of  the  univcrfi^ 
which  he  cannot  himfelf  conceive.  There  wii 
enough  in  this  queftion  inconceivable  before,  and 
we  h.ive  little  advantage  from  a  new  inconceivable 

foluticMK 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  this  author  for  not 
knowing  wh;it  is  equally  hidden  from  learning  aad 
froii-^  i<;norancc.  I'hc  fliamc  is  to  impofc  wordi 
for  ideas  upon  ourfclvcs  or  others.  To  ima^ne 
that  we  are  going  forward  when  wc  are  only  Cuming 
round.  To  think  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween Iiim  that  gives  no  roafoni  and  him  chit  gifts 
a  reafu:!,  which  by  his  own  confeffion  cannoc  be 
conceived, 

Hv.t  that  he  may  not  be  thought  co  conceive 
notliing  but  things  inconceivable,  he  has  ac  lift 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  fuflferings  nnf 
)iroci!cc  go^d  cficdls.    He  imagines  ihac  as  we  have 

S  BOC 
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bOt  only  animals  for  food,  bqt  choofc  fome  for  our 
liverfion,  the  fame  privilege  may  be  allowed  to 
bine  beings  above  us,  who  may  deceive,  torment,  er 
\lftr(iy  MS  for  the  ends  only  of  their  own  fleafure  or 
tility.  This  he  again  finds  innipofiible  to  be  con* 
eived,  iut  that  imp^ffibility  leffens  not  the  probability 
f  the  conjecture  J  which  by  analogy  is  Jo  Jirongly  con* 
rmed. 

.1  cannot  re0fl:  the  temptation  of  contemplating 
liis  analogy^  which  I  think  he  might  have  carried 
arther,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  argu- 
lent.  He  might  have  (hewn  that  thcfe  hunters 
ibofe  game  is  man  have  many  fports  analogous  to 
w  own.  As  we  drown  whelps  and  kittens,  they 
imife  themfelves  now  and  then  with  finking  a  ihip, 
nd  ftand  round  the  fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls 
{:Pngue,  as  we  encircle  a  cock-pit.  As  we  flioot 
.bird  flying)  they  take  a  man  in  the  midd  of  his 
ufinefs  or  pleafure,  and  knock  him  down  wirii  an 
poplexy.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  virtuoG, 
nd  .delight  in. the  operations  of  an  afthma,  as  a 
uman  philofopher  in  the  effetSts  of  the  air  pump. 
rafwcll.a,man  with  a  tympany  is  as  good  fport  as 
>  blow,  a  frog.  Many  a  merry  bout  have  thefe 
iqlick  beings  at  the  vicilfitudes  of  an  ague,  and 
pod  fport  it  is  to  fee  a  man  tumble  with  an  epi- 
!pfy,  and  revive  and  tumble  ^gain,  and  all  this  he 
Qows  notwhy.  As  they  are  wifer  and  more  power- 
j]  than  we,  they  have  more  exquifite  diverfions, 
>r  we  have  no  way  of  procuring  any  fport  fo  brilk 
ad  fo  lading,  as  the  paroxyfms  of  the  gout  and 
©nc,  which  undoubtedly  muft  make  high  mirth, 
rpecially  if  the  play  be  a  little  diverfified  with  the 

R  a  blunders 
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blunders  and  puzzles  of  the  blind  and  dcif.  ' 
know  not  how  far  their  fphcrc  of  obfervation  t 
extend.  Perhaps  now  and  then  a  merry  being n 
place  himfelf  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  enjoy  at  o 
all  the  varieties  of  an  epidemical  difeafe,  or  aft 
his  leifure  with  the  tofTmgs  and  contortions  of  ci 
poflTible  pain  exhibited  togrthen 

One  fport  the  merry  malice  of  thefc  beings 
found  means  of  enjoying  to  which  we  have  notii 
equal  or  fimilar.  They  now  and  then  catch  a  rr 
tal  proud  of  his  parts,  and  fiattc'red  either  by 
fubmiflion  of  thofc  who  court  hi*  kindneii,  or 
notice  of  thofc  who  fiifJcr  him  to  court  theirs, 
head  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  filfe  i 
nions,  and  the  prujevTiion  of  vain  ilcfigns,  they« 
till  wit!i  \Mt:  notions,  till  in  time  they  make  t 
playihin.;  aa  *uii!i(^r:  th«.-ir  firll  divcrlion  commc 
bcgioi  uiih  an  odi-  or  .m  cpilUe,  then  rifes  perl 
tv)  a  p  ^liiical  irony,  an  !  is  at  Jail  brought  10 
hciiiht,  by  a  trta'.;!^  of  philofophy.  Then  bc| 
il'.c  jK>nr  an:;n.il  t.>  cn:an«'le  himfclf  in  fophU 
and  i'viu:uirr  ;:i  a:)iiiriiiry,  lo  talk  confidently  of 
Kale  of  bcin!%  :i::d  to  give  folutions  which  hill 
coiiftHcs  impo'iiblc  to  be  underllood.  Sometic 
Ini.vcvt.T,  it  liiii'iKns  that  their  pleafure  is  witi 
iu'jIi  i:ii!-  W'.':\\  1  hc  ai'chor  feels  no  pain, 
v.h:lr  :...v  .:if  vondciing  at  the  extravagance  d 
cp:i;.uri,  aini  j^iintinj;  him  out  to  one  another 
111  w  fv  ,  vr,]^.  ,)t  luiman  filly,  he  is  enjoying  his 
;!;;iii!!f.  .1:..!  tiiat  of  his  companions,  and  perl 
i^  '  Itv.itcl  \\\A\  the  hope  of  Handing  at  the  hca 
A  !.cw  ft  a. 
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y  of  the  books  whiqh  now  croud  the  world, 
:  juftly  fufpcfted  to  be  written  for  the  fake 
c  invifible  order  of  beings,  for  furely  they 
no  ufe  to  any  of  the  corporeal  inhabitants  of 
rid.  Of  the  produftions  of  the  laft  boun- 
ear,  how  many  can  be  faid  to  ferve  any  pur- 
'ufc  or  plcafure?  The  only  end  of  writing  is 
)le  the  readers  better  to  enjoy  life,  or  better 
urc  it:  and  how  will  either  of  thofc  be  put 
ti  our  power  by  him  who  tells  U3j  that  we  are 
s,  of  which  fome  creature  not  much  wifcr 
urfelves  manages  the  wires.  That  a  fet  of 
unfcen  and  unheard,  are  hovering  about  us, 
experiments  upon  our  fenfibility,  putting  us 
lies  to  fee  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing  us  to 
fs,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our  vagaries. 
Ties  obftrufting  the  bile,  that  they  may  fee 

njan  looks  when  he  is  yellow;  fometjmes 
jg  a  traveller's  bones  to  try  how  he  will  get 

fometimes  waiting  a  man  to  a  fl^eleton,  and 
Tics  killing  him  fat  for  the  greater  elegance 
lide. 

\  is  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which 
I,  like  the  reft,  not  quite  new,  is  very  en- 
ing,  though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may 
)utc  to  patience.     The  only  reafon  why  we 

contemplate  Evil  is,  that  we  may  bear  it 
\  and  I  am  afraid  nothing  is  much  more 
Y'  epdured,  for  the  fake  of  making  others 

:  firft  pages  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  fuch  as 

:  me  both  to  hope  and  wifli  that  I  fhall  find 

g  to  blame  ii^  the  fuccecding  part.   He  offers 
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a  criterion  of  aAion,  an  account  of  virtue  and  v'tt. 
for  which  I  have  often  contended,  and  which  i/iu5 
be  embraced  by  all  who  are  willing  to  know  why 
they  a&,  or  why  they  forbear,  to  give  any  rcafoa 
of  their  conduct  to  themfelves  or  others. 

**  In  orJ.cr  to  find  out  the  true  Origin  of  monl 
"  Evil,  it  will  be  neccrlTary,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
**  enquire  into  its  nature  and  eflence;  or  what  ir  ;s 
^*  that  conftitutes  one  aftion  evil,  and  another  gooJ. 
•*  Varices  have  been  the  opinions  of  various  iu- 
*' thors  on  this  criterion  of  virtues  and  this  %"i- 
*'  riety   has   rendered   that   doubtful,   which   muft 
*^  otherwifc  have  been   cknr  and   manifeft   tt  th* 
*'  Picancft    capacity,      Son^.c    indeed    have  ticnirJ 
*•'  that  there  is  any  fuch   thing,    becaufc  differcn: 
*'  ages  and  nations  have  entertained  different  fen- 
**  tin^.enrs  concerning  it :  but  this  is  iuft  as  reafon- 
*'  able  as  to  aflTert,  that  there  are  neither  fun,  moon, 
*'  nor  ft:irf,  becaufc  alUonomcrs  have  fupported  d:f- 
«'  ftTcru  fyftems  of  the  motions  anvl  magnitudes  of 
*'  thcfc  ccleftial  bodies.     Some  have  placed  it  ia 
**'  confurmity  to  truth,  feme  to  the  fitnefs  of  things, 
*'  ar-.d  others  to  the  will  of  God.     But  all  this  is 
"  merely  fuperfiLJal :  they  refolvc  us  not  why  troth, 
•*  or  the  ^'irncfs  of  thir.gs,  are  either  eligible  or  oWi- 
•'  gatory,  cr  why  God  fr.ouM  require  us  to  aft  in 
«'  one  mnnncr  rather  thin  anoiher.    The  xr\:c  reafo.i 
'*  of  ^%!»ich  can  jofTibly  i  .■  no  other  than  this,  bc- 
'*  Civile  forr.e  afiions  jroduce  happinefs,  and  others 
'*  nvf*  :y  :   io  tliat  all  moral  Good  and  Evil  are  no- 
'*  tl.i:  {'.  more  rhari  the  production  of  natural.     Th*: 
"  alor.e  :r  is  that  makes  truth  preferable  to  fallhood, 
'*  :!;is  i!*.::  vlctennincs  the  fitnc^t)f  th*ng^,  and  thii 
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»  that  induces  God  to  command  fomc  anions,  and- 
"  forbid  others.  They  who  extol  the  truth,  beauty, 
'*  and  harmony  of  virtue,  exclufive  of  its  confe- 
"qucnces,  deal  but  in  pompous  nonfenfc;  and 
•«  they  who  would  perfuade  us,  that  Good  and 
•*  Evil  arc  things  indifferent,  depending  wholly  oir 
•*  the  will  of  God,  do  but  confound  the  nature  of 
"  things,  as  well  as  all  our  notions  of  God  himfelf, 
«  by  reprcfenting  him  capable  of  willing  contra- 
*^diftions;  that  is,  that  we  fhould  be,  and  bo 
'*  h^ipy,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  we  fhould  tor- 
«  mcnt  and  deftroy  each  other ;  for  injuries  cannot 
^  be  made  benefits,  pain  cannot  be  made  pleafure, 
^  and  confequently  vice  cannot  be  made  virtue  by 
••any  power  whatever.  It  is  the  confequences, 
^  therefore,  of  all  human  aftions  that  muft  flamp 
**  their  value.  So  far  as  the  general  praftice  of  any 
^  a&ion  tends  to  produce  good,  and  introduce  liap- 
•*  pinefs  into  the  world,  fo  far  we  may  pronounce 
^.  it  virtuous ;  fo  much  Evil  as  it  occafions,  fuch  is 
••  the  degree  of  vice  it  contains.  I  fay  the  general 
«*  pra&ice,  becaufe  we  mufl  always  remember,  in 
^judging  by  this  rule,  to  apply  it  only  to  the  ge- 
•*  neral  fpecies  of  aft  ions,  and  not  to  particular 
^  aftions;  for  the  infinite  wifdom  of  God,  defirous 
•*  to  let  bounds  to  the  dcflruftive  confequences 
•*  which  muft  othcrwifc  have  followed  from  the 
•*  univerfal  depravity  of  mankind,  has  fo  wonder- 
"  fully  contrived  the  nature  of  things,  that  our  mofl 
**  vicious  aftions  may  fometimes  accidentally  and 
**  collaterally  produce  good.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
^  robbery  may  difpcrfe  ufelefs  hoards  to  the  benefit 
•*of  the  publick;  adultery  may  bring  heirs  and 
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*'  good  humour  too  into  many  families,  where  rhrr 
<'  would  otherwife  have  been  wanting ;  and  mor- 
"  dcr  free  the  world  from  tyrants  and  oppreflbn. 
V  Luxury  maintains  its  thoufands,  and  vanity  its 
«'  ten  thoufands.     Superftition  and  arbitran-  power 
*'  contribute  to  the  grandeur  of  many  nations,  ar«d 
*'  the  liberties  of  others  are  prefer ved  by  the  pcr- 
*'  petual  contentions  of  avarice,  knavery,   felfilh- 
*'  nrfs,  and  anibition  :   and  thus  the  worft  of  vice?, 
•*  and  the  worft  of  men,  are  often  compelled  by 
"  Providence  to  ferve  the  moft  beneficial  purpofrs, 
•*  contrary  to  their  own  malevolent  tendencies  and 
*' incbnations;     and    thus    private    vices    becoxe 
••  publick  benefits,  by  the  force  only  of  accidcntit 
**  circuiiiftances.     But  this  impeaches  not  the  truth 
**  of  the  ii..eri()n  of  virtue  before  mentioned,  the 
**  only  tulid   foumlation  on  whicli  any  trjc  fyilc.n 
*'  of  er.i.ki  can  be  built,  the  orily  plain,   fiv.plf, 
**  and    uniform    rule   by    wiiicn    wc    can    paS    ar.r 
*'  ju. Illicit  on  our  av::tions;    but  by  (hib   we  luav 
**  be   vnd  ^'kJ,    ni):    only    to   uctcrinir.e   which   are 
"  Ci  j»d,   .in.i    w.i;,Ii  arc  I'vil,    but  alfroft   mathc- 
**  ni.itiv..i!lv  to  Jcmuiulrau-  liie  [jropon.on  of  viicue 
*'  or   vice    whi^h   l)eli)n^;s   to   eacli,    by   coirparing 
"  :hein   wi'h    liic   iltgjccb   of  ii .,  pm' fi  or  milcry 
'*  w.Mcii  tSc>  iAwafi.i;i.     But  ihou^;!i  the  pradi;Ctiun 
•*  kA   hapi'iru  :"s  ):>  tiie  elVt  :i:c  of  virtue,  it  \%  bv  ra 
**  ii.ea;..s  the  en  J  p  the  gieac  end  is  the  probation  of 
•*  inaj.Lnul,  or  the  };ivin.;  il\cm  an  opportunity  of 
*'  cNairi.i.i  or  cie^rra  :ii::»  ilK-mfelvci  in  ar.oihcr  ftate 
'*  '^y  li.ur  bei.avicur  i;i  i!u-  prcfcu.     And  thus  in- 
**  JceJi    :r   aiilv.eib   two  nioil    iin;  iTturit   purpofcs; 
**  iliulc  arv,  tiic  coafcrvaiion  of  our  happin^fs',  «nd 

"  tLe 
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•*  the  tcft  of  our  obedience ;  or  had  not  fuch  a  teft 
"  fecmed  neceflary  to  God's  infinite  wifdom,  and 
*'  produdive  of  univerfal    good,  he  would   never 
♦•  have  pcrmitced  the  happinefs  of  men,  even  ia 
^f  this  life,  to  have  depended  on  fo  precarious  a 
^  tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  behaviour  to  each 
«^  other.     For  it  is  obfcpvable,   that  he  who  beft 
«*  knows  our  formation,  has  trufted  no  one  thing  of 
^f  importance  to  our  reafon  or  virtue :  he  trufts  only 
**  to  our  appetites  for  the  fupport  of  the  individuali 
*•  and  the  continuance  of  our  fpeciesj  to  our  va- 
♦*  nity  or  comp.tflTion,  for  our  bounty  to  others ;  and 
€*  to  our  fears,  for  the  prefervation  of  ourfelvcs ; 
*'  often  to  our  vices  for  the  fupport  of  government, 
**  and  fometimes  to  our  follies  for  the  prefervation 
«•  of  our  religion.     But  fince  fomc  teft  of  our  obe. 
**  dience  was  neceflary,   nothing   fure  could  have- 
^*  been  commanded  for  that  end  fo  fit  and  proper, 
'*  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ufeful,  as  the  praftice  of 
"  virtue:   nothing  could  have  been  fo  juftly  re- 
*'  warded  with  happinefs,  as  the  produftion  of  hap- 
*'  pinefs  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.     It  is 
**  this  conformity  alone  which  adds  merit  to  virtue, 
*5  and  conftitutcs  the  cflential  difference  between 
♦'  morality  and  religion.     Morality  obliges  men  to 
**  live  honeftly  and  foberly,  bccaufe  fuch  behaviour 
<*  is  moft  conducive  to   publick  happinefs,    and 
*^  confequently  to  their  own ;   religion,  to  purfue 
'*  the  fame  courfc,  becaufe  conformable  to  the  will 
*'  of  their  Creator.     Morality  induces  them  to  em- 
**  brace  virtue  from  prudential  confiderations ;  re- 
**  ligion  from  thofe  of  gratitude  and   obedience. 
♦'  Morality  therefore,  entirely  abftrafted  from  re- 

**  ligion^ 
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'  ligion,  can  have  nothing  n^ericorious  in  it;  s 
'  being  but  wifdomj  prudence^  or  good  oecooouir* 

*  which,  like  health,  beauty^  or  riches,  are  nthrt" 
'  obligations  conferred  upon  us  by  God,  than  inr — 
'  rits  in  us  towards  him  i  for  though  we  may  b^ 

<  juftly  punifhed  for  injuring  ourfelves,  wc  asmm 
'  claim  no  reward  for  fclf- prefer  vat  ion  j  as  fuicu2^ 
'  dcfervcs  punifhment  and  infamy,  but  a  man  tie  — 
'  ferves  no  reward  or  honours  for  not  being  guilr^r* 
'  of  it.     This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  aU 

'  thofe  paflfages  in  our  Scriptures,  in  which  works 
'  are  reprcfented  to  have  no  merit  without  faith; 
'  that  is,  not  without  believing  in  hiftorical  fads, 
'  in  creeds,  and  articles ;  but  without  being  dooc 
'  in  purfuance  of  our  belief  in  God,  and  in  obc- 

*  dience  to  his  commands.  And  now,  having 
'  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot  omit  obfcrving, 
'  that  the  Chrillian  is  the  only  religious  or  wovJi 
'  inftitution  in  the  world,  that  ever  fet  in  a  right 
'  light  thcfe  two  material  points,  the  eflcnce  and 
«  the  end  of  virtue ;  that  ever  founded  the  one  in 
'  the  produdlion  of  happinefs,  that  is,  in  univcrfal 
'  benevolence,  or,  in  their  language,  charity  to  all 
^  men  -,  the  other,  in  the  probation  of  man,  and 

<  his  obedience  to  his  Creator.     Sublime  and  nug- 

<  niBcent  as  was  the  philofophy  of  the  ancients,  ail 
'  their  moral  fyllems  were  deficient  in  thefe  two 
'  important  articles.     They  were  all  built  on  the 

<  I'andy  foundations  of  the  innate  beauty  of  virtue, 

*  or  enthiifuilick  patriotifm ;  and  their  great  point 
'  in  view  was  the  contemptible  reward  of  hunua 

*  glory ;  foundations  which  were  by  no  means  able 

*  to  fupport  the  magniticcnt  llrudtures  which  they 

*«  ercAed 
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^  ercftcd  upon  them ;  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  in- 

*'  dependent  of  its  efFefts,  is  unmeaning  nonfenfe ; 

"  patriotifm,  which  injures  mankind  in  general  for 

*'   "the  fake  of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more 

'^    ^rxtended  felfilhnefs,  and  hz\]y  criminal :  and  all 

**    liuman  glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  deluBon. 

'*    The  whole  affair  then  of  religion  and  morality, 

**   the  fubjcdk  of  fo  many  thoufand  volumes,  is,  in 

*•  fliorr,  no  more  than  this :   the  Supreme  Being, 

*•  infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,  defirous  to 

••  difFufe  happinefs  by  all  poflible  means,  has  cre- 

•*  ated  innumerable  ranks  and  orders  of  beings,  all 

•*  fubfervient  to  each  other  by  proper  fubordinacion. 

«*  One  of  thefe  is  occupied  by  man,  a  creature  en- 

"  dued  with  fuch  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge, 

'*  reafon,  and  free-will,  as  is  fuicable  to  his  ficuation, 

^'  and  placed  for  a  time  on  this  globe  as  in  a  fchool 

«*  of  probation   and   education.     Here  he  has  an 

"  opportunity  given  him  of  improving  or  debafing 

"  his  nature,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  himfclf 

"  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher  pe^feftion  and  happineft, 

"  or  to  degrade  himfelf  to  a  ftate  of  greater  imper* 

•*  fedion  and  mifery ;  necefiary  indeed  towards  car- 

**  rying  on  the  bufincfs  of  the  univerfe,  but  very 

♦^  grievous  and  burthei.fome  to  thofe  individuals, 

f*  who,  by  their  own  mifconduft,   are  obliged  to 

"  fubmit  to  it.     The  teft  of  this  his  behaviour,  is 

"  doing  good,  that  is,  co-operating  with  his  Crc- 

?*  ator,  as  far  as  his  narrow  fpherc  of  aftion  wiU 

**  permit,   in   the  produftion  of  happinefs.    And 

«*  thus  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  a  future  ftate  will 

«*  be  the  juft  reward  or  punilhmcnt  of  promoting  or 

f«  preventing  happinefs  in  this.     So  artificially  by- 
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<'  this  means  is  the  nature  of  all  hur4ian  virtue  and 
"  vice  contrived,   that  tlieir  rewarJs  and  pur.ilh* 
"  ments  arc  Vroven  as  it  were  in  their  very  elTcnce* 
*'  their  immediate  cffcfts  give  us  a  foretatle  of  their 
«*  future,  and  their  fruift  in  the  }:refcnt  life  arc  the 
**  proper  famplcs  of  what  they  muit  unavoiil^bli 
'•  produce  in  another.     We  have  reafun  given  u» 
"  to  dillinguilh   thefc  confcquences,   and  reguli^e 
«*  our  conduft ;    and,   Idl  that  Ihould  negled  its 
«<  polli  confcience  alfo  is  appointed  as  an  inilinftlvc 
"  kind  of  monitor,  perpetually  to  remind  us  boib 
<•  of  our  intercft  and  our  duty," 

Si  fic  omnia  dixijfet!  To  this  account  of  the 
cflencc  of  vice  and  virrur,  it  is  only  ncceiTary  t<B 
add,  that  the  confcqucnces  of  human  aiflions  bcin^ 
fomctimcs  uncertain^  and  fometimcs  remote,  it  i^ 
not  pofTible  in  many  cafes  for  moft  men,  nor  in  all 
cafes  for  any  man  to  determine  what  aclions  will 
ultimately  produce  happinefs,  and  therefore  it  wu 
proper  that  rcvcluticn  ihould  lay  down  a  rule  to  be 
followed  invariably  in  oppofition  to  appearances, 
and  in  every  changj  of  circumftancch,  by  which  wc 
may  be  certain  to  promote  the  p;cncr.d  fcliciry,  and 
he  fet  free  fro. a  the  dangerous  tcmj. ration  oi  dang 
Evil  tbiit  Gccd  mn  c:inr. 

Bccaufc  it  may  cif.!/  hap;  en,  a-ul  In  eiTec"t  will 
happen  very  friqurntly,  th.i:  our  ov. n  private  hap* 
pincls  may  be  proir.oivd  l)y  .1:1  act  injurious  to 
others,  when  yet  no  man  t.  :i  '>c  oM;.:eJ  by  nature 
to  prefer  ultin:a:e!y  the  h.:rj-:r.e.'.  of  others  to  his 
own  i  therefore,  lo  tl:e  in:li'ivt'Oi:s  of  irifmire  wif- 
do:n  it  was  necclTarv  th^t  :::.';. ::c  j  .\.cr  Ihould  add 
P'cnal   lanCtion>.     That  cwiv  ni.::i   :o  w;:');;i  ihufc 
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inftniftions  fhall  be  imparted  may  know,  that  he 
can  never  ultimately  injure  himfelf  by  beneficing 
others,  or  ultimately  by  injuring  others  benefit  him- 
Jtif ;  but  that  however  the  lot  of  the  good  and  bad 
roay  be  huddled  together  in  the  fceming  confufion 
^  our  prefent  date,  the  time  fhall  undoubtedly 
»inc,  when  the  moft  virtuous  will  be  mod  happy. 
I  am  forry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  Letter 
{  Hoc  equal  to  the  firft.  The  author  has  indeed 
Dgaged  in  a  difquifition  in  which  we  need  not 
'^ndcr  if  he  fails,  in  the  folution  of  queftions  on 
Kich  philofophers  have  employed  their  abilities 
Otn  the  earlieft  times. 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  loft. 

He  denies  that  man  was  created  perfeSly  becaufe 
1c  fyftem  requires  fubordination,  and  becaufe  the 
►ower  of  lofing  his  perfeftion,  of  rendering  bimf&lf 
oicked  and  mijerahle  is  the  bigbeft  impcrfcclicn  imagi^ 
UibU.  Befides,  the  regular  gradations  of  the  fcalc 
>f  being  required  fomewhere/«ri>  a  creature  as  man 
with  all  bis  infirmities  about  bim^  -  and  the  total  re^ 
moval  cf  tbofe  ivould  be  altering  bis  nature^  and  wben 
he  became  f  erf e^  be  muft  ceaje  to  he  man. 

I  have  already  fpent  fome  confiderations  on  the 
^cale  of  beings  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  to  renew 
:he  mention  whenever  a  new  argument  is  made  to 
reft  upon  it;  and  I  muft  therefore  a^ain  remark, 
that  confequences  cannot  have  greater  certainty  than 
:hc  poftulate  from  which  they  arc  drawn,  and  that 
[10  fyftem  can  be  more  hypothetical  than  this,  and 
perhaps  no  hypothcfis  more  abfurd. 

He 
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He  again  deceives  himfelf  with  rcfpcft  to  tk 
perfedion  with  which  man  is  held  co  be  originiUr 
veiled.  Thai  man  camt  perfiff,  ibai  is,  ndMtdwai 
all  fojjible  perfeSion^  out  of  the  hands  qJ  his  Cri§^, 
is  a  fdlje  notion,  derived  from  She  phiJo/opbers.—fhe 
^univerfalfyfiem  required fuhordinationy  and  eenfeyaeaih 
comparative  imperfeHion.  That  man  was  ever  ondmd 
'j)ith  all  pqffible  perfeSlion,  that  is,  with  all  perfe&ioo 
of  which  the  idea  is  not  conrradiftory  or  deilrufiire 
of  itfeif,  is  undoubtedly  falfe.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  called  afaljc  notion,  becaufe  no  man  ever  thooghc 
it,  Dor  can  it  be  derived  from  the  philofcphers  %  ior 
without  pretending  to  guefs  what  philofbphcrs  ke 
may  mean,  it  is  very  fafe  to  affirm,  chat  no  philo- 
fophcr  ever  faid  it.  Of  thofe  who  now  mainaio 
that  man  was  once  perfec'l,  who  may  very  eafiljr  be 
found,  let  the  author  enquire  whether  man  was 
ever  omnifcient,  whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent, 
whether  he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  arch- 
angels or  angels.  Their  anfwers  will  foon  inform 
hini,  that  the  luppofed  perfedion  of  man  was  not 
abfolutCy  but  refpcdlive,  that  he  was  perfect  in  s 
fenfe  confillent  enough  with  fubordination,  perfcfi, 
not  as  compared  with  diflferent  beings,  but  wish 
himfelf  in  his  prcfent  degeneracy  ^  not  perfedt  as  an 
angel,  but  pcrfedt  as  man. 

From  this  perfedion,  whatever  it  was,  he  thinks 
it  ncccflfary  that  man  Ihould  be  debarred,  becauie 
pain  is  neccflfary  to  the  good  of  the  univcrfe  i  and 
(he  pain  of  one  order  of  beings  extending  its  £Uu- 
cary  influence  to  innumerable  orders  above  and  be- 
low, it  was  ncccifary  that  man  ihould  fuffer;  but 

bccaufc 
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becaufe  it  is  not  fui table  to  juftice  that  pain  fiiould 
be  infli£ted  on  innocence,  it  was  necefiary  that  man 
ibould  be  criminaK 

This  is  given  as  a  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  Ori- 
ginal of  moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  to  this, 
'that  God  created  beings  whofc  guilt  he  foreknew, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  proper  objefts  of  paBi, 
'becaufe  the  pain  of  part  is,  no  man  knows  how  or 
i¥hy,  neceffary  to  the  felicity  of  the  whole. 

The  perfeftion  which  man  once  had,  may  be  fo 
f  afily  conceived,  that  without  any  unufual  ilrain  of 
imagination  we  can  figure  its  revival.  All  the  du- 
•tics  to  God  or  man  that  we  neglefted  we  may  fanqy 
performed ;  all  the  crimes  that  are  committed  we 
tiuy  cbnceive  forbdrn.  Man  will  then  be  reftored 
to  his  moral  perfeftions,  and  into  what  head  can  it 
^nter  that  by  this  change  the  univerfal  fyftcm  would 
be  Ihaken,  or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings 
altered  for  the  worfe. 

He  comes  in  the  fifth  Letter  to  political,  and  in 
the  fixth  to  religious  Evils.  Of  political  Evil,  if 
wc  fuppofe  the  Origin  of  moral  Evil  difcovered^  the 
account  is  by  no  means  difficult :  polity  being  only 
the  conduffc  of  immoral  men  in  publick  affairs.  The 
"Evils  of  each  particular  kind  of  government  arc 
very  clearly  and  elegantly  difplayed,  and  from  their 
fccondary  caufes  very  rationally  deduced ;  but  the 
firft  caufi  lies  ftill  in  its  ancient  obfcurity.  There 
is  in  this  Letter  nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  emi- 
nently inftruftive ;  one  of  his  praftical  deduftions, 
that  frGm  government  Evils  cannot  be  eradicated^  and 
their  excejs  only  can  he  prevented^  has  been  always 
allowed;   the  queflion  upon  which   all   difTenfion 
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arifcs  is,  ^hcn  that  cxcc:s  begins,  a:  whi:  j^^ji 
mm  fhall  ccal'c  to  bcarj  .inJ  ALtcmj:.c  co  rc:.c\:.. 

Ano:hcr  of  his  prcccprs,  thou^ii  r.--r  r.c*,  u:i 
Ccfcrvcs  to  be  tranlcribcd,  bccaui'c  it  canr.^i  rt  "Jo 
frcqucnily  in'.prtirc.'. 

**  What  hii  htrc  been  faiJ  of  their  ii/j'^.-Wifl 
«f  and  abufts,  i-*  by  no  means  intenJeKi  as  a  iic::rA 
*'  of  them:  evtry  wife  iri^n  oujht  ti>  rrjr:!:  ::.:; 
"  to  the  utiiioil  of  hi-,  power  i  xfci.ivih  cJ*i  L;:  cr  itc 
**  by  one  nn-thoJ  ci;ly  i  that  i>,  by  a  rer'.^rv.iiic 
"  of  manncii  :  lor  as  all  political  I  v:U  Jcrivc  the 
'*  original  fii*m  ir»i^ral,  chci'c  can  never  be  re.viove 
*'  until  tiiofe  are  r.ri:  an.eriwicd.  He,  tr.ercfoi 
*'  who  f.iiJtly  ailhcjw^  lo  viriiie  ar.d  lubriery  io  I 
**  conduct,  anil  c.^.!'orces  them  by  hib  exa:rp 
•*  does  mu:e  re.il  fervice  to  a  llaie,  than  he  « 
"  dir[jLcc^  a  ir.inillir,  or  dethrones  a  tyrant,  i 
'*  ^:ivei  b".:  a  tc-.r.pnr.iry  relief,  but  i!ia:  ext 
*'  iiiiiMiv*.  t!.e  c.ii::e  (jf  the  difeafe.  No  iir.mo 
•*  ma!i  then  cm  poIi'.Lly  be  a  true  pa:r:o:  ;  arJ 
**  iho'.i-  w!ic)  pfMfcfb  ouuaLre(jii!>  zeal  Kt  t!.e  iibe 
•'  and  pin'jiL-iiry  of  liifir  eoimtry,  and  a:  t:.e  fj 
"  tiir.e  iijlnn;.e  her  lawb,  afrron:  her  rel-jion,  : 
**  debauch  h:r  people,  are  but  delpicablj  quae 
**  by  frau  1   i>i    i;:norance   iiiCreafini;    tlie    d.i'orii 

0\  rtl  .  :  »:i  he  has  faid  lu^rhin.^  but  wiiat  he 
le.uiuJ,  IT  ir.i.ii.r  l;ave  harr.rd  Iruni  the  d;vin 
llMf  u  \^  i\i  :  uii:vei:"al,  btc.iul'e  :t  irAu\  br  recei 
\ijH)n  convi:::t':\  a::d  hutcirivtly  rcLcivc.i  by  tl 
wiiom  co:iv::::'.>:i  re.u!u\I;  that  \:^  evidences 
lanciions  are  r.o:  i:rer:(l:Mc,  becar.fe  it  was  i;'.:en 
lo  iaduee,  i.u:  to  to:rpcl  j  and  that  i:  \»  o^il.- 

bee, 
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^  lieciufe  we  want  faculties  to  comprehend  it.    Wlmt 

\  Jie  means  by  his  aflcrtion^  that  it  wants  policy^  I 

i-  4o  not  well  underftand ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny 

Aat  a  good  chriftian  will  be  a  good  jgovernofs  or  a 

fiood  fubjed;  and  he  has  before  juftly  obfervcd^ 

that  the  good  man  only  is  a  patriot* 

Religion  has  been,   he  fays,   corrupted  by  thfe 
/Wickednefs  of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  communicated, 
^nd  has  loft  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  connexion 
^ith  temporal  intereft  and  hunaan  paflion. 

He  juftly  obferves,  that  from  all  this,  no  con* 
dufion  can  be  drawn  againft  the  divine  original  of 
cbriftianity,  fince  the  objeftions  arife  not  from  the 
i^ature  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to  whom  it  ia 
communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true ;  but  why, 
wc  have  not  yet  difcovcred.  Our  author,  if  I  un- 
derftand him  right,  purfues  the  argument  thus: 
the  religion  of  man  produces  evils,  becaufe  the 
morality  of  man  is  imperfe£b ;  his  morality  is  im- 
pcrfed,  that  he  may  be  juftly  a  fubjcft  of  punifti- 
ment:  he  is  made  fubjeft  to  puniftiment,  becaufe 
the  pain  of  part  is  neceflary  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
wholes  pain  is  neceflary  to  happinefs  no  mortal  can 
fell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  after  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
from  one  ftep  of  argumentation  to  another,  inftead 
of  rifing  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  we  are  de- 
Tolved  back  into  dark  ignorance ;  and  all  our  effort 
ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life  there  is  fome 
good  reafon,  and  in  confeflion,  that  the  reafon  can- 
not be  found.     This  is  all  that  has  been  produced 

Vol.  X.  S  by 
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by  the  revival  of  Chrjfifpu$\  idaUeodi  d 

matter^  and  the  Araiian  fcale  of  cxiftciice.  4 
fyftem  has  been  raifed,  which  is  fo  ready  to  fall « 
pieces  of  itfelG  that  no  g;reat  praife  can  be  dcmd 
from  its  deftruftion.  To  objed  is  always  eafy,  ad 
it  has  been  well  obferved  by  a  late  writer,  that  A 
hand  which  carnici  huld  m  b^vel,  m§u  inmi\f^  i 
tmpli  •• 

♦NcwftadiccofPliyfick. 
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OF    *  A 

«  JOURNAL  of  EIGHT  DAYS  JOURNEY, 

*  from  Portsmouth  to  Kingston  upon  Thames^ 
*  through  Southampton,  Wiltshire,  &c* 

'WITH 

<  Mifcellaneous  Thoughts,   moral  and  religious; 

*   IN    SIXTY-FOUR    LBTTERS: 
•  Addreffed  to  Two  Ladies  of  the  Partic* 

*  To  which  it  tdded» 

•  An  Essay  on  Tea,  confidercd  as  pernicious  to  Health,  ob- 

*  ftruding  Jnduftry,  and  impovcrilhing  the  Nation :  with  an 

*  Account  of  its  Growth,  and  great  Cbnfumption  in  thefc 

*  Kingdoms ;  with  fcveral  Political  Refle(5tions  ;  and  Thoughts 

*  on  Publick  Love :  in  Thirty-two  Letters  to  Two  Ladies. 

*  By  Mr,  H ♦♦♦♦♦/ 

[  Fron  the  latertry  Mtgasioe,  Vol.  II,  No  zili.  1757.  ] 


OU  R  readers  may  perhaps  remember,  that  we 
gave  them  a  fhort  account  of  this  book,  with 
a  letter  extraftcd  from  it,  in  November  1756.  The 
author  then  fent  us  an  injun£kion  to  forbear  his 
work  till  a  fecond  edition  fhould  appear :  this  pro- 
hibition was  rather  too  magifterial ;  for  an  author 
is  no  longer  the  fole  mafter  of  a  book  which  he  has 
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given  to  the  publick  -,  yet  he  has  been  punftually 
obeyed;  we  had  no  dcfire  to  offend  him,  and  if 
hi8  charader  may  be  eftimated  by  his  book,  he  is  i 
inan  whofe  failings  may  well  be  pardoned  for  hit 
virtues. 

The  fecond  edition  is  now  fent  into  the  world, 
€orreaed  and  enlarged^  and  yielded  up  by  the  author 
to  the  attacks  of  criticifm.  But  he  flsall  find  in 
us  no  malignity  of  cenfure.  We  wifli  indeed,  tks 
among  other  corrections  he  had  fubmitted  his  pages 
to  the  inipcAion  of  a  grammarian,  that  the  ele- 
gancies of  one  line  might  not  have  been  difgraccd 
by  the  improprieties  of  another;  but  with  us  to 
mean  well  is  a  degree  of  merit  which  overbalanca 
mucii  greater  errors  than  impurity  of  ftyle. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  coIleAioni  one  of 
the  letters,  in  which  Mr.  Hanway  endeavours  to 
fhow^  that  the  confumption  of  Tea  is  injurious  to 
the  intereft  of  our  country.  We  (hall  now  en- 
deavour to  follow  him  regularly  through  all  his 
obfcrvations  on  this  modern  luxury ;  but  it  can 
fcarccly  b(  candid,  not  to  make  a  previous  dedara- 
tion,  that  he  is  to  expcA  little  juftice  from  the 
author  of  this  extradl,  a  hardened  and  (hainclri's 
Tca-drinkcT,  who  has  fur  twenty  years  diluted  h:f 
meals  with  only  the  infufion  of  this  fafcinacing 
plant,  \uhole  kettle  has  fcarcely  time  to  cool»  who 
with  I'ta  amules  the  evening,  with  Tea  folaces  the 
nn^inight,  and  with  Tea  welcomes  the  morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notion,  that 
Buhea  and  Green  Tea  arc  leaves  of  the  fune  (hrub, 
gathered  at  ditTcrent  times  of  the  year.  He  is  of 
opiniun,  that  they  arc  produced  by  different  flirubs. 

Th$ 
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^hc  leaves  of  Tea  arc  gathered  in  dry  weather; 
then  dried  and  curled  over  the  fire  in  copper  pans. 
The  Gbinefe  ufe  little  Green  Tea,  imagining  that  it 
hinders  digeftion  and  excites  feversi  How  ic 
ihould  have  either  e(Fe£b  is  not  eafily  difcovered; 
and  if  we  confider  the  innumerable  prejudices  which 
prevail  concerning  our  own  plantSj  we  fhall  very 
little  regard  thefe  opinions  of  the  Chinefc  vulgar, 
iMrhich  experience  does  not  confirm. 

When  the  Chinije  drink  Tea,  they  infufc  it  (lightly, 
and  extract  only  the  more  volatile  parts ;  but  though 
this  feems  to  require  great  quantities  at  a  time^  yet 
the  author  believes,  perhaps  only  becaufe  he  has  an  • 
inclination  to  believe  it,  that  the  Englijh  and  Dutck 
ufe  more  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  extenfive 
empire.  The  Chintje  drink  it  fometimes  with  acids, 
ieldont  with  fugar;  and  this  praftice  our  author, 
who  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  right  at 
home,  recommends  to  his  countrymen. 

The  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Tea- 
drinking  is  truly  curious.  Tea  was  firft  imported 
from  Holland  by  the  earls  of  Arlington  and  OJbry^ 
in  1666;  from  their  ladies  the  women  of  quality 
learned  its  ufe.  Its  price  was  then  three  pounds  a 
pound,  and  continued  the  fame  to  1707*  In  17 15, 
we  began  to  ufe  Green  Tea,  and  the  pradlice  of 
drinking  it  defcended  to  the  lower  clafs  of  the 
people.  In  1720,  the  French  began  to  fend  it 
hither  by  a  clandeftine  commerce.  From  17 17  to 
1726,  we  imported  annually  feven  hundred  thou- 
land  pounds.  From  1732  to  1742,  a  million  and 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  every  year 
brought  to  London  i  in  fome  years  afterwards  three 
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millions ;  and  in  i755>  near  four  millions  of  pounds 
or  two  thou fand  tuns>  in  which  we  are  not  to  reckoa 
that  which  is  furrcptitioufly  introduced^  which  per- 
haps is  nearly  as  much.  Such  quantities  are  \sh 
deed  fufficient  to  alarm  us  -,  it  is  at  leaft  worth  en* 
quiry^  to  know  what  are  the  qualities  of  fuch  a 
plantj  and  what  the  coniequences  of  fuch  a  trade. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  mifchiefs  of 
Tea^  and  feems  willing  to  charge  upon  it  CTer/ 
mifchief  that  he  can  find.  He  begins  howcrcr,  by 
queftioning  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it,  and  denies 
that  the  crews  of  the  Cbinefe  fliips  are  preferved  in 
their  voyage  homewards  from  the  fcurvy  by  Tea, 
About  this  report  I  have  made  fome  enquiry,  and 
though  I  cannot  find  that  theie  crews  are  wholly 
exempt  from  fcorbutick  maladies,  they  feem  to 
fufl^er  them  lefs  than  other  mariners  in  any  couffe  of 
equal  length.  This  I  afcribe  to  the  Tea,  not  as 
poflclTing  any  medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting 
them  to  drink  more  water,  to  dilute  their  fait  food 
more  copioully,  and  perhaps  to  forbear  punch,  or 
other  ftrong  liquors. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetick  (train,  to  tell 
the  hdies  how,  by  drinking  Tea,  they  injure  their 
health,  and,  what  is  yet  more  dear,  their  beauty. 

•'  To  what  can  we  afcribe  the  numerous  conn- 
•*  plainis  which  prevail?  How  mzny /evert  crea* 
'*  tures  of  your  frx  langulfli  with  a  weak  dtgejticn^ 
^^  low /pint  ,  Lijjitudes,  mt\ivuhdy^  and  twenty  dif- 
*'  orders,  wiiich  in  fpite  of  the  faculty  have  yet  no 
««  names,  except  the  general  one  of  rervcui  cm- 
•*  fliiinti  ?  I  A-:  tiicm  change  their  diet,  and  amorg 
•«  other  articles,  leave  off  drinking  Tea,  Ic  is  more 
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^  than  probable  the  greateft  part  of  them  will  be 
^  rcftored  to  health.- 

**  Hot  water  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
^  The  Qrintfe  do  not  drink  their  Tea  fo  hot  as  we 
^  do,  and  yet  they  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot  be 
'*  afcribed  entirely  to/ugar,  for  they  ufe  very  little, 
^  as  already  obferved :  but  we  all  know  that  hot  or 
'*  caid  things  vrhich pain  the  teeth,  dcftroy  them  alfo. 
'•  If  we  drank  lefs  Tea,  and  ufed  gentle  acids  for 

•  the  gums  and  teeth,  particularly  /our  oranges, 
'  though  we  had  a  lefs  number  of  French  dentijis,  I 

•  fancy  this  ejfential  part  of  beauty  would  be  much 
"^better  prcferved. 

**  The  women  in  the  United  Provinces^  who  Jif 

•  Tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  alfo  as  remark- 

•  able  for  bad  teeth.    They  alfo  look  pallid,  and 

•  many  are  troubled  with  certain  feminine  diforders 
^arifing  from  a  relaxed   habit.     The  Portugue/e 

•  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain  with  fweet^ 
'  meatSi  and  yet  they  have  very  good  teeth :  but 

•  their  food  in  general  is  more  of  the  farinaceous 
'  and  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They  alfo  drink 
^  cold  water  inftead  of  ^fipping  hot,  and  never  taftc 

•  any  fermented  liquors  ;  for  thefe  reafons  the  ufe 
'  of /agar  does  not  feem  to  be  at  all  pernicious  to 

•  them« 

**  Men  feem  to  have  loft  their  ftature  and  come- 
^  linefs,  and  women  their  beauty.  J  am  not  young, 
^  but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  fo  much  beauty 
^  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Your  very  chamber^ 
'  maids  have  loft  their  bloom,  I  fuppofc  hy  Jipping 
'  Tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  paffions  at  cards 
'  arc  not  fo  great  enemies  to  female  charms.  What 

S  4  "  56afc<- 
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*'  Sbakejpeare  afcribcs  to  the  concealment  of  loti^ 
^<  is  in  this  age  more  frequently  occafioned  bf  tht 
••ufeofTVu." 

To  raife  the  fright  ftiU  tughcFj  he  quotes  an  JC- 
count  of  a  pig*s  tail  fcalded  with  Tea,  on  whack 
however  he  does  not  much  infift. 

Of  thefe  dreadful  efFedts,  fome  are  perhaps  una* 
ginary>  and  fome  may  have  another  caufe.  Thu 
there  is  lefs  beauty  in  the  prefent  race  of  females^ 
than  in  thofe  who  entered  the  world  with  us,  all  of 
us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom  beauty  has  ceiiicd 
to  fmile  I  but  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  made 
the  fame  complaint  before  us;  and  our  poftehty 
will  ftill  find  beauties  irrcfiftibly  powerful* 

That  the  difcafes  commonly  called  nervous,  tre- 
mors, Bts,  habitual  deprelTion,  and  all  the  malad.cs 
which  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  more 
frequent  than  in  any  former  time,  is,  I  believe, 
true,  however  deplorable.  But  this  new  race  of' 
evils  will  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohibition  of  Tea. 
This  general  languor  is  the  effe£l  of  general  luxury, 
of  general  iJlcneb.  If  it  be  moll  to  be  found 
among  Tea-drinkers,  the  realbn  is,  that  Tea  is  ooc 
of  the  dated  amuiements  of  the  idle  and  luxurious. 
The  whole  mode  of  life  is  changed  \  every  kind  of 
voluntary  labour,  every  cxcrcife  that  llrengthencd 
the  nerves,  and  hardened  the  mufclcs,  is  fallen  into 
difufe.  The  inhabitants  are  crowded  together  io 
populous  cities,  fo  that  no  occafion  of  life  requires 
much  motion  ;  every  one  is  near  to  all  that  be 
wants ,  and  the  rich  and  delicate  feldom  pafs  from 
one  llrcct  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleal'ure. 
Yet  wc  eat  and  drink,  or  drive  to  eat  and  drink, 

like 
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\c  the  hunters  add  huntreffes,  the  farmers  and  the 
ufewives  of  the  former  generation ;  and  they  that 
fs  ten  hours  in  bed,  and  eight  at  cards,  and  the 
rater  part  of  the  other  fix  at  the  table,  are  taught 
impute  to  Tea  all  the  difeafes  which  a  life  un* 
tural  in  all  its  parts  may  chance  to  bring  upon 
rm. 

Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  u(e  it 
>ft»  is  drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it  neither 
lularates  the  heart,  nor  ftimulates  the  palate,  it  is 
mmonly  an  entertainment  merely  nominal,  a  pre« 
ice  for  afTembling  to  prattle,  for  interrupting 
ifinefs,  or  diverfifying  idlenefs.  They  who  drink 
e  cup>  and  who  drink  twenty,  are  equally 
in&ual  in  preparing  or  partaking  it;  and  indeed 
ere  are  few  but  difcovcr  by  their  indifference 
out  it,  that  they  are  brought  together  not  by  the 
^  but  the  Tea-table.  Three  cups  make  the 
mmon  quantity,  fo  (lightly  impregnated,  that 
rbaps  they  might  be  tinged  with  the  Athenian  ci* 
ta^  and  produce  lefs  effeds  than  thofe  Letters 
arge  upon  Tea. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  fhew  yet  other  bad  qua« 
ies  of  this  hated  leaf. 

*'  Green  Tea,  when  made  flrong  even  by  in- 
fuGon,  is  an  emetick ;  nay,  I  am  told  it  is  ufed 
as  fuch  in  China ;  a  decoftion  of  it  certainly  per- 
forms this  operation  i  yet  by  long  ufe  it  is  drank, 
by  many  without  fuch  an  effcA.  The  infufion 
alfo,  when  it  is  made  ftrong,  and  ftands  long  to 
draw  the  groffer  particles,  will  convul/e  the  bowels : 
even  in  the  manner  commonly  ufed,  it  has  this 

**  effca 
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*^  cffcA  on  fome  confticutions,  m  I  have  ilrca^ 
••  remarked  to  you  from  my  »W9t  experiemcc. 

*«  You  fee  I  confefs  my  weakne/s  wichour  rdcrvfi 
««  but  thofc  who  arc  very  fond  of  Tct,  if  iheir  <b« 
*^  gelHon  is  weak,  and  they  find  cbemfelvrs  dtibr- 
<<  dered,  they  generally  afcribe  it  to  any  cauft  ei« 
"  cept  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the  eftd 
«*  juft  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water;  kc 
<<  it  be  fo,  and  my  argument  is  (lill  good :  buc 
*<  who  pretends  to  fay  it  is  not  partly  owing  to 
<'  particular  kinds  of  Tea  ?  perhaps  fuch  as  partake 
^'  of  copperas^  which  there  is  caufe  to  apprehend  is 
««  fometimes  the  cafe :  if  we  judge  from  the  manner 
**  in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  cured,  together  with  in 
<<  ordinary  effeAs,  there  is  fome  foundation  for  thli 
«*  opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  ftrong  Tea,  either  Grtn 
«*  or  Bcbeay  but  chiefly  the  former,  on  the  blade  of 
"a  knife,  though  it  is  not  corrofive  in  the  fame 
«*  manner  as  vitriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  cor- 
"  rofive  quality  in  ir,  very  different  from  that  of 
*«  fruir  w!:ic!i  ihiins  the  knife/' 

He  at'ccrw.irds  quotes  PauIU  to  prove  that  Tea  is 
a  dcJu'Cdttvc^  itfiJ  cught  m:  to  be  tijcd  after  ttefertitti 
yejr.  1  hive  then  long  exceeded  the  limits  of  per- 
milFion,  Iv..:  1  comfort  myfelf,  that  all  the  enemies 
of  l\'Ji  t.i;i:i  )t  be  in  the  right.  If  Tea  be  defi:- 
carive,  arjoidini^  to  PauHiy  it  cannot  weaken  the 
fibres>  ;i3i  our  author  imagines;  if  it  be  emetici%  it 
ini:rt  eoi^rtrir.ia*  the  llomach,  ra:her  than  relax  it. 

riic  for.v.'d.iblc  quality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it 
has  III  coiuin.^n  with  acorns,  the  bark,  and  leaves  of 
oak,  and  every  ullringcnt  bark  or  leaf:  the  copj^eris 

Dkhich 
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ich  is  given  to  the  Tea,  is  really  in  the  knifc« 
c  may  be  made  of  any  fcrrugineous  matter  and 
ringent  vegetable,  as  it  is  generally  made  of  galls 
1  copperas. 

From  Tea  the  writer  digreflcs  to  fpirituons 
uorSi  about  which  he  will  have  no  controverfy 
:h  the  Literary  Magazine;  we  (hall  therefore 
crt  almoft  his  whole  letter,  and  add  to  it  one 
Hmony,  that  the  mifchiefs  arifing  on  every  fide 
►m  this  compendious  mode  of  drunkenncfs,  arc 
Drmous  and  infupportable  j  equally  to  be  found 
long  the  great  and  the  mean ;  filling  palaces  with 
quiet  and  diftraftion ;  harder  to  be  borne  as  it 
anot  be  mentioned  j  and  overwhelming  multi- 
les  with  incurable  difeafes  and  unpitied  po- 
rty. 

"  Though  Tea  and  Gin  have  fpread  their  baneful 
influence  over  this  ifland  and  his  Majefty's  other 
dominions,  yet  you  may  be  well  aflurcd,  that  the 
Governors  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital  will  exert 
their  utmoft  fkill  and  vigilance,  to  prevent  the 
children  under  their  care  from  being  poifoned, 
or  enervated  by  one  or  the  other.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  cafe  of  workboufes :  it  is  well 
known,  to  the  fhamc  of  thofc  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  them,  that  gin  has  been  too  often 
permitted  to  enter  their  gates ;  and  the  debauched 
appetites  of  the  people  who  inhabit  thefc  houfes> 
has  been  urged  as  a  reafon  for  it. 
•*  Defperate  difeafes  require  defperate  remedies : 
if  laws  are  rigidly  executed  againft  murderers  in 
the  highway,  thofe  who  provide  a  draught  of  gin, 
which  we  fee  is  murderous,  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
6  ^^  tcnanccd. 
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*<  tenanced.  I  am  now  informed,  that  in  cemil 
"  holpicalS)  where  the  number  of  the  ^ik  wfcd  m 
«  be  about  5600  in  14  years, 

**  From  1704  to  17 18,  they  increafed  to  8189} 
"  From  17 18  to  1734,  ftill  augmented  to  I27i0i 
"  And  from  1734  to  i749>  muUiplied  to  38147. 

«  What  a  dreadful  JpeElrc  does  this  rzhibic !  aor 
«*  mull  we  wonder  when  facisfaftory  evidence  w 
<*  given  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  that 
*'  near  eight  millions  of  gallons  of  diftilled  fpirits, 
<*  at  the  ftandard  it  is  commonly  reduced  to  for 
*'  drinking,  was  actually  confumcd  annually  in 
*<  drams !  the  (hocking  difference  in  the  numbcn 
<<  of  the/^it,  and  we  may  prefume  of  the  Jedit^ 
<<  was  fuppofed  to  keep  pace  with  gim:  and  ihe 
<^  moft  ingenious  and  unprejudiced  phyficians 
<<  afcribed  it  to  this  caufe.  What  is  to  be  done 
<<  under  thefe  melancholy  circumllances?  Shall  we 
«<  ftill  countenance  the  dijhllery^  for  the  fake  of  the 
«•  revenue ;  out  of  tendernefs  to  the  /ptp  who  will 
«<  fuflfer  by  its  being  abolilhed ;  for  fear  of  the  nud« 
«*  nefs  of  the  people ;  or  that  foreigners  will  run  it 
<*  in  upon  us  ?  There  can  be  no  evil  (o  great  u 
<'  that  we  now  fufier,  except  the  making  the  (aine 
<<  confumption,  and  paying  for  it  to  foreigncn  ia 
<<  money^  which  1  hoi>e  never  will  be  the  ca(e« 

<<  As  to  the  rr.enue,  it  certainly  may  be  replaced 
<<  by  taxes  upon  the  necejTaries  of  life^  even  upon 
*<  the  bread  we  e.ir,  or  in  other  wurdsj  upon  the 
<<  UnJy  which  is  the  great  fourcc  of  fupply  to  the 
<<  publick  and  to  individuals.  Nor  can  I  pcrfuade 
**  myfclfj  but  that  the  people  may  be  weamed  from 

"ibf 
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•  the  habit  of  poifoning  thcmfelvcs.  The  difficulty 
f«  o^Jmuggling  a  bulky  liquid,  joined  to  the  fi^veritf 
'<  which  ougbi  to  be  exercifed  towards  fmugglers, 
^*  whofe  illegal  commerce  is^f  fo  infernal  a  nature, 
^«  muft  in  tirpc  produce  the  effedt  defired.  Spi^ 
'*  rituous  liquors  being  abolifhed,  inftead  of  having 
^*  the  moft  undifciplined  and  abandoned  poor^  we 
"  might  foon  boaft  a  race  of  men,  temperate,  reli^ 
^*  gious,  and  induftrious,  even  to  a  proverb.  Wc 
M  ihould  foon  fee  the  ponderous  burden  of  t\it  poor^% 
^*  raif  decGcafe,  and  the  beauty  and  ftrength  of  the 
^  land  rejuvenate*  Schools,  workhoufes,  and  hof^ 
•*  pitals,  might  then  be  fufficicnt  to  clear  our  ftreets 
««  of  diftrefs  and  mifery,  which  never  will  be  the 
M  cafe  whilft  the  love  of  poifon  prevails,  and  the 
^  means  of  ruin  is  fold  in  above  one  thoufand 
«  houfes  in  the  city  of  London,  two  thoufand  two 
»«  hundred  in  Wefiminftery  and  one  thoufand  nine 
M  hundred  and  thirty  in  Holbom  and  St.  Giles's. 

«« But  if  other  ufes  ftill  demand  liquid  fire,  I 
^^  would  really  propofe,  that  it  ihould  be  fold  only 
^*  in  quart  bottles,  fealed  up  with  the  King's  feal, 
^f  with  a  very  high  duty,  and  none  fold  without 
If  being  muted  with  ^ftrong  emetick. 

**  Many  become  objeds  of  charity  by  their  in^ 
i<  ieutperance,  and  this  excludes  others  who  are  fuch 
?*  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  or  who  can- 
»<  not  by  any  means  fupport  themfelves.  Hence  it 
^^  appears,  that  the  introducing  new  habits  of  life 
f^  is  the  moft  fubftantial  charity ;  and  that  the  regu- 
I*  lation  pf  charity-fchools,  hofpitals,  and  work* 
f^  hoiffes^  not  the  augmentation  of  their  number, 

^*  can 
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^  can  make  chem  anfwcr  the  wife  ends  for  vfaid 

*  ihey  were  inftituted. 
<'  The  children  of  beggars  fliould  be  alfo  takes 

*  frooi  theni^  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  childm  of 
'  the  publick.  Thus  the  diftrejed  noight  be  reliercd, 

<  at  a  fixth  part  of  the  prefent  expence  \  the  idk 

*  be  compelled  to  work  or  Parvi\  and  thcM^ibe 

<  fent  to  Bedlam,     We  Ihould  not  fee  human  ni* 

<  ture  difgraced  by  the  aged,  the  maimed,  the 
^  fickly,  and  young  children  begging  their  breads 
'  nor  would  compaflion  be  abufcd  by  thofe  «ho 

<  have  reduced  it  to  an  art  to  catch  the  un«i.T. 

<  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common  fenfe  and  m- 

*  nefiy  in  the  execution  of  laws, 

*«  To  prevent  fuch  abufe  in  the  firetts^  fctrro 
'  more  practicable  than  co  abolifli  had  balits  wxtin 

*  doerj,  where  greater  numbers  perilh.  Wc  fee  a 
'  many  tamiliar  inllances  the  fatal  cffefts  of  n- 

*  ample.  The  carelefs  fpending  of  time  among 
^/ervants^  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  infano, 

*  is  often  fatal :  the  nurfe  frequently  deftroys  the 

*  child  !  the  poor  infant  being  left  negleAed»  n- 

*  pires  whilft  Ihe  is  fipping  her  Tea !  This  may  ap- 

*  pear  to  you  as  rank  prejudUey  or  je^ ;  but  I  am 

<  aflured,  from  the  moft  indubitable  evidence,  thii 

<  many  very  extraordinary  cafes  of  this  kind  hire 

<  really  happened  among  thofe  whofe  dtity  does  ooc 

*  permit  of  fuch  kind  of  habits. 

"  It  is  partly  from  fuch  caufes,  that  nurfes  of  the 
«  children  of  the  f>u Hick  often  forget  themfclves,  and 

*  bccotnc  impatient  when  infants  cry :  the  next  ftep 

<  to  thib,   i:»  ufing  extraordinary  means   to  quirt 

"  ihein. 
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'  them.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  term  killing 
>  jwrySr,  as  known  in  fome  workhoufes :  Venice 
^  iredcUy  poppy  wafer,  and  Godfref%  cordial,  have 
'  been  the  kind  inftruments  of  lulling  the  child  to 
'  his  everlafting  reft.  If  thefe  pious  women  could 
'  fend  up  an  ejaculation  when  the  child  expired,  all 

*  was  well,  and  no  queftions  ajked  by  tlicfuperiors^ 

*  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  informs  me,  that  this 

*  has  been  fo  often  the  cafe,  in  fome  workhoufes, 

*  chat  Venice  treacle  has  acquired  the  appellation  of 
^'  ibe  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  in  allufion  to  the 

*  nurfes  backn^ed  expreflion  of  pretended  grief  when 

*  infants  expire !  FarewelP* 

I  know  not  upon  wh^  obfervation  Mr.  Hanwc^ 
minds  his  confidence  in  the  Governors  of  the 
Fmmdling  Hofpital,  men  of  whom  I  have  not  any 
knowledge,  but  whom  I  intreat  to  confidcr  a  little 
die  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the  children.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  Irreligion  equally  pernicious 
with  Gin  and  Tea,  and  therefore  think  it  not  un- 
fetfonable  to  mention,  that  when  a  few  months  ago 
I  wandered  through  the  Hofpital,  I  found  not  a 
pluld  that  feemed  to  have  heard  of  his  creed,  or  the 
commandments.  To  breed  up  children  in  this 
manner,  is  to  refque  them  from  an  early  grave, 
chat  they  may  find  employment  for  the  gibbet; 
fipom  dying  in  innocence,  that  they  may  perifh  by 
their  crimes. 

Having  cpnfidered  the  effefts  of  Tea  upon  the 
health  of  the  drinker,  which,  1  think,  he  has  ag- 
gravated in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  and  which, 
after  foliciting  them  by  this  watery  luxury,  year 
after  year,  1  have  not  yet  fclti  he  proceeds  to  ex* 
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amine  how  it  may  be  (hewn  to  affeft  our  ifli 
and  firft  calculates  the  national  lofs  by  the  cnar 
fpent  in  drinking  Tea.  I  have  no  defire  to  ^ipev 
captious,  and  fliall  therefore  readily  admit,  cki 
Tea  is  a  liquor  not  proper  for  the  lower  daflcs  of 
the  people,  as  it  fupplies  no  ftrength  to  labour,  or 
relief  to  difeafe,  but  gratifies  the  tafte  without  doo- 
rilhing  the  body.  It  is  a  barren  fuperflui^,  m 
which  thofe  who  can  hardly  procure  what  oatuic 
requires,  cannot  prudently  habituate  themiclfes. 
Its  proper  ufe  is  to  amufe  the  idle^  and  relax  die 
ftudious,  and  dilute  the  full  meals  of  thofe  who 
cannot  ufe  excrcife,  and  will  not  ufe  abftincDOC 
That  time  is  loft  in  tl^  infipid  enteruionKBi, 
cannor  be  denied;  many  trifle  away  at  the  Tei> 
table  thofe  moments  which  would  be  better  fpcoti 
but  that  any  national  detriment  can  be  inferred 
from  this  wallc  of  time,  docs  not  evidently  appeir, 
becaufc  I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undooe 
for  want  of  hands.  Our  manufactures  feem  to  be 
limited,  not  by  the  poflibility  of  work,  but  by  the 
poflibility  of  file. 

His  next  argument  is  more  clear.  He  affirms, 
that  one  hundred  and  fifcy  thoufand  pounds  in  filter 
are  paid  to  the  Chineje  annually,  fjr  three  millioai 
of  pounds  of  Tea,  and  that  for  two  millions  moiC 
brought  clandeftincly  from  thr  neighbouring  coafts, 
we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound,  one  hundred  fixty- 
fix  thouiand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix  pounds.  The 
author  juftly  conceives,  that  this  coiiiputation  will 
waken  us  \  for,  fays  he,  *«  The  lofs  of  health,  the 
«•  lofs  of  time,  the  injury  of  morals,  arc  not  very 
'*  I'cnfibly  felt  by  fume,  who  are  alarmed  when  yoo 

•<ulk 
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talk  of  the  lofs  of  money/'  But  he  excufes  the 
tft-India  Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  po- 
ical  arithmeticians,  or  to  enquire  fo  much  what 
e  nation  lofes^  as  how  themfelves  may  grow  rich. 

is  certain,  that  they  who  drink  Tea  have  no 
jht  to  complain  of  thofe  that  import  it ;  but  if 
r.  Hanways  computation  be  juft,  the  importation 
d  the  ufe  of  it  ought  at  once  to  be  (lopped  by  a 
oal  law. 

The  author  allows  one  flight  argument  in  favour 
Tea,  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  with  far 
eater  juftice  urged  both  againft  that  and  many 
licr  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  "  The  Tea  trade 
employs  (he  tells  us)  fix  fliips,  and  five  or  fix 
hundred  feamen,  fent  annually  to  China.  It 
Ukewife  brings  in  a  revenue  of  three  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  pounds,  which,  as  a  tax  on 
luxury,  may  be  confidered  as  of  great  utility  to 
the  ftate.''  The  utility  of  this  tax  I  cannot  find ; 
:ax  on  luxury  is  no  better  than  another  tax,  unlefs 
hinders  luxury,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  the  im« 
ft  upon  Tea,  while  it  is  thus  ufed  by  the  great 
d  the  mean,  the  rich  and  the  poor.     The  truth 

that  by  the  lofs  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
id  pounds,  we  procure  the  means  of  fliifting 
ree  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  at  bed,  only  from 
le  hand  to  another;  but  perhaps  fometimes  into 
nds  by  which  it  is  not  very  honeftly  employed, 
f  the  five  or  fix  hundred  feamen  fent  to  China,  I 
1  told  that  fometimes  half,  commonly  a  third 
rt,  perifli  in  the  voyage ;  fo  that  inftead  of  fctting 
is  navigation  againft  the  inconveniencies  already 
eged,  we  may  add  to  them,  the  yearly  lofs  of 
Vol.  X.  T  two 
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two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  rfckal^1 
that  the  trade  of  China  has  deftroyed  ten  tbou! 
men  fincc  the  bcg.nnin^  of  this  century. 

If  Tea  be  thub  pernicious,  if  it  impoTcriihes 
country,  if  it  raifes  temptation,  and  gives  oppoi- 
tunity  to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  alvm 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  evidences  of  libe 
incfficacy  of  our  law,  the  weaknefs  of  our  gover»* 
mcnt,  and  the  corruption  of  our  people,  let  tss  jc 
once  refolvc  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

"  If  the  quffticn  was,  how  to  promote  indufby 
•*  mod  advantageoujty^  in  lieu  of  our  Tca-tradr^ 
•*  fuppofing  every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be 
*'  already  fully  fupplied  with  men  and  money?  If 
*'  a  quarter  the  fum  now  fpent  in  Tea,  were  laid  ooc 
*'  annually  in  pl.intations,  in  making  publick  gir- 
^*  dens,  in  paving  and  widening  ftreecs,  in  miking 
•'  roads^  in  rendering  rivers  navigable,  ereAingff- 
«*  laces  t  buildinj^  I  ridges  y  or  neat  and  convenient 
**  beufesy  where  arc  now  only  butsi  draining  lands, 
•*  or  renilering  thofc  which  arc  now  barren  of  fome 
"  life ;  ihould  wc  not  be  gainers,  and  provide  more 
**  for  health,  plrafurc,  ;irul  long  life,  compared 
•*  with  the  conlc'pjMcnccs  of  the  Tea-trade  ?" 

Our  nchts  would  be  rr.iuh  better  employed  to 
thcfc  purpoks ;  hut  if  this  projeck  does  not  pleaie» 
let  ub  tird  relolve  to  hwi:  our  money,  and  we  (hall 
aftcrwarJs  very  eafily  Hnd  ways  to  fpend  iu 
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oi  May  26^  1757  *. 


IT  is  obfervcd  in  the  fagc  Gil  Blas^  that  an  ex- 
afperated  author  is  not  eafily  pacified.  I  have^ 
Cbcrefore,  very  little  hope  of  making  mj  peace 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days  Journey :  indeed 
fo  little^  that  I  have  long  deliberated  whether  I 
ihould'not  rather  fit  filently  down  under  his  dif-* 
|dcafurej  than  aggravate  my  misfortune  by  a  de« 
fence  of  which  my  heart  forbodes  the  ill  fuccefs. 
Deliberation  is  often  ufelefs.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  at  laft  made  the  wrong  choice;  and  that  I 
mighc  better  have  refigned  my  caufe,  without  a 
ftniggle,  to  time  and  fortune,  fince  I  (hall  run  the 
hazard  of  a  new  offence,  by  the  necefTity  of  aiking 
him,  why  be  is  angry. 

Diftrefs  and  terror  often  difcover  to  us  thofe 
faults  with  which  we  fhould  never  have  reproached 
ourfelves  in  a  happy  ftate.  Yet,  dejefted  as  I  am, 
when  I  review  the  tranfaftion  between  me  and  this 
writer,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been  deficient  in 
reverence.  When  his  book  was  firft  printed,  he 
hints  that  I  procured  a  fight  of  it  before  it  was 
publi(hed.     How  the  fight  of  it  was  procured  I 

♦  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  II.  Pagp  253* 

T  a  do 
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do  not  now  very  exactly  remember ;  but  if  mv  o 
rioficy  was  greater  than  my  prudence,  if  I  laid  ra& 
hands  on  the  fatal  volume,  I  have  furely  fuSend 
like  him  who  burft  the  box  from  which  evil  ruihcd 
into  the  world. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  infpefted  it  as  the  work 
of  an  author  not  higher  than  myftlf ;  and  was  coa- 
firmed  in  my  opinion,  when  I  found  that  thefe  let- 
ters were  not  written  to  be  printed.  I  concludd 
however,  that  though  not  written  to  be  primtei^ 
they  were  printed  to  be  read^  and  inferted  one  of 
them  in  the  colledlion  of  November  lad.  Not  manr 
days  after  I  received  a  note,  informing  me,  that  I 
ought  to  have  waited  for  a  more  correft  ediiioa. 
This  injunflion  was  obeyed.  The  edition  appeared, 
and  I  fuppofed  myfelf  at  liberty  to  tell  my  thougha 
upon  it,  as  upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  royal  ma- 
nifello,  or  an  a£t  of  parliament.  But  fee  the  fate 
of  ignorant  temerity  !  I  now  find,  but  find  too  late, 
that  inftead  of  a  wrirer  whufc  only  [H>wcr  is  in  his 
pen,  I  have  irritated  an  important  member  of  aa 
important  corporation  \  a  man  who,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  letters,  puts  horfcs  to  his  chariot. 

It  was  allowed  to  the  dil'putant  of  old  to  yield  up 
the  controverfy  with  little  rcfiftance  to  the  maftcr 
of  forty  le^'/ions.  'rh()fc  who  know  how  ineikly 
naked  truth  can  defend  her  advocates,  would  for- 
j;ive  ir.e  if  I  ihould  pay  the  fame  refpcft  to  a  Go- 
vernor of  tlie  Foundlings.  Yet  the  confcioufnefs 
of  my  own  icctiiudc  of  intention  incites  me  to  alk 
once  again,  how  I  have  offended. 

There  are  only  three  fubjecls  upon  which  my 
uulucky  pen  has  happened  tu  venture,     lea \   the 

author 
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•Dthor  of  the  Journal ;  and  the  Foundling  Hof- 
pital. 

Of  Tea  what  have  I  faid  ?  that  I  have  drank  it 
twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  believe  it 
Dot  to  be  poifon:  that  if  it  dries  the  fibres,  it 
cannot  foftcn  them ;  that  if  it  conftringes,  it  cannot 
relax.  I  have  modeftly  doubted  whether  it  has 
diminiihed  the  ftrength  of  our  men,  or  the  beauty 
of  our  women  -,  and  whether  it  much  hinders  the 
progrefs  of  our  woollen  or  iron  manufa&ures ;  but 
I  allowed  it  to  be  a  barren  fuperfluity,  neither  me- 
dicinal nor  nutricious,  that  neither  fupplied  ftrength 
nor  cheerfvlnefs,  neither  relieved  wearinefs,  nor  ex- 
hilarated forrow  :  I  inferted,  without  charge  or  fuf- 
picion  of  falfehood,  the  fums  exported  to  purchafc 
itj  and  propofed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  faid,  that  his  in- 
jun&ion  was  fomewhat  too  magifterial.  This  I  faid 
before  1  knew  that  he  was  a  Governor  of  the  Found- 
lings; but  he  feems  inclined  to  puniOi  this  failure 
of  refpeft,  as  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  made  war  upon 
Sweden^  becaufe  he  was  not  treated  with  fufficient 
honours  when  he  pafTed  through  the  country  in  dif- 
guife.  Yet  was  not  this  irreverence  without  exte- 
nuation. Something  was  faid  of  the  merit  o(  mean-- 
tMg  welly  and  the  Journalift  was  declared  to  be  a 
man  wboje  failings  might  well  be  pardoned  for  bis 
viriues.  This  is  the  higheft  praife  which  human 
gratitude  can  confer  upon  human  merit ;  praife  that 
would  have  more  than  fatisfied  ^ius  or  AuguftuSy 
but  which  I  muft  own  to  be  inadequate  and  penu- 
rious, when  offered  to  the  member  of  an  imporunt 
corporation. 

T  3  \  ^te< 
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I  am  aflced  whether  I  meanc  to  facirize  the  nua 
or  criticize  the  writer,  when  I  fay  that  be  belims^ 
en!y  perhaps  becau/e  be  has  inclinaticn  to  be^icTt  ::, 
ibai  tbe  Flnglilh  and  Dutch  conjume  more  Tea  /bsa  M 
vnjt  etfipire  of  China  ?  Between  the  writer  and  the 
man  I  did  not  ac  that  time  confidcr  the  dillindios. 
The  writer  I  found  not  of  more  than  mortal  might, 
and  I  did  not  immediately  recollect  that  the  maa 
put  horfes  to  his  chariot.  But  I  did  not  write 
wholly  without  confidcration.  I  knew  but  cvo 
caufes  of  belief,  evidence  and  inclination.  What 
evidence  the  Journalift  could  have  of  the  Cbine't 
confumption  of  Tea,  I  was  not  able  to  difcover. 
The  officers  of  the  Eaft-lndia  Company  arc  ex- 
cluded, they  beft  know  why,  from  the  towns  and 
the  country  of  China  \  they  are  treated  as  wc  treat 
gypfies  and  vagrant*?,  and  obliged  to  retire  every 
night  to  their  own  hovel.  What  intelligence  fuch 
travellers  may  brinr;  is  of  no  great  importance. 
And  ihour?h  the  niiiTionirics  boaft  of  having  once 
penetrated  further,  I  think  they  have  never  cal- 
culated tlic  Tea  drank  hy  tlie  Chine/e.  There  being 
thus  no  evidence  for  l.i:>  opinion,  to  what  could  I 
a!cr'.!^e  it  but  to  inLlinarion  ? 

I  am  yet  charged  n.ore  heavily  for  having  faid, 
tl...:  be  biis  f:o  int:nt:cn  to  find  any  tbinw  right  at 
iw.;..*.  I  believe  every  rta.lcr  retrained  this  im- 
putaiioii  to  the  ful^ccl  which  produced  it,  and  fup- 
I  ufed  me  to  infinuate  only  that  he  meant  to  fpare 
n^)  pirr  of  the  Te.i-table,  whetlier  effcnce  or  c:r- 
ti::r.!lan£  e.  liut  this  line  he  has  fclefted  as  an  in- 
ftan  e  of  viriOrncc  anil  acrimony,  and  confutes  it 
ly  ^  \ijl\y  and  fplcndid  junegyrick  on  himfcif.     He 
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aflfeitSy  that  he  finds  many  things  right  at  honne, 
Md  that  he  loves  his  country  almoft  to  enthu- 
fiafm. 

I  had  not  the  lead  doubt  that  he  found  in  his 
country  many  things  to  plcafc  him ;  nor  did  I  fup- 
pofc  that  he  delired  the  fame  inverfion  of  every  part 
of  life,  as  of  the  ufe  of  Tea.  The  propofal  of 
drinking  Tea  four  Ihewed  indeed  fuch  a  dilpo- 
fidon  to  practical  paradoxes,  that  there  was  reafon 
to  fear  left  fome  fucceeding  letter  fhould  recom* 
mend  the  drefs  of  the  Piils,  or  the  cookery  of  the 
E/kimaux.  However,  I  met  with  no  other  inno- 
vations, mn^  therefore  was  willing  to  hope  that  he 
found  fomething  right  at  home. 

But  his  love  of  his  country  feemcd  not  to  rife  ' 
quite  to  enthufiafm,  when,  amidft  his  rage  againft 
Tea,  he  made  a  fmooth  apology  for  the  Eaft^India 
Company,  as  men  who  might  not  think  themfelves 
obliged  lt>  be  political  arithmeticians.  I  hold, 
though  no  enthufiaftick  patriot,  that  every  man 
who  lives  and  trades  under  the  proteftion  of  a  com- 
munity, is  obliged  to  confider  whether  he  hurts  or 
benefits  thofe  who  proteft  him  ;  and  that  the  moft 
which  can  be  indulged  to  private  intercft  is  a  neu- 
tral trafiick,  if  any  fuch  can  be,  by  which  our 
country  is  not  injured,  though  it  may  not  be  be- 
nefited. 

But  he  now  renews  his  declamation  againft  Tea, 
notwithftanding  the  greatncfs  or  power  of  thofe 
that  have  intereft  or  inclination  to  fupport  it.  I 
know  not  of  what  power  or  greatnefs  he  may  dream. 
The  importers  only  have  an  intereft  in  defending 
it*    I  am  fure  they  are  not  great,  and  I  hope  they 

T4  -    arc 
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are  not  powerful.  Thofe  whofe  incUn  cion  kidi 
them  CO  continue  this  practice,  are  too  numcroaii 
but  I  believe  their  power  is  fuch,  as  the  Jounufaft 
may  defy  without  enchufiafm.  The  love  of  o 
country,  when  it  rifes  to  enthufiafm,  is  an  aoibi* 
guous  and  uncertain  virtue :  when  a  man  is  enilra- 
fiaftick,  he  ceafes  to  be  reafonable,  and  when  Ik 
once  departs  from  reafon,  what  will  he  do  hue  driok 
four  Tea?  As  the  Journalift,  though  enchuGafti* 
cally  zealous  for  his  country,  has  with  regard  to 
fmaller  things  the  placid  happinefs  of  philofophtcal 
indifference,  I  can  give  him  no  difturbance  by  ad- 
vi(ing  him  to  reftrain  even  the  love  of  Jiis  country 
within  due  limits,  left  it  (hould  fometimes  fweU  coo 
high,  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  his  foul^  and  leave 
lels  room  for  the  love  of  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  my  po» 
fitions  concerning  the  Foundling -Hofpital.     What 
I  declared  laft  month,  I  declare  now  once  morr, 
that  I  found  none  of  the  children,  that  appeared  to 
have  heard  of  the  catechifm.     It  is  enquired  how 
1  wandered,  and  how  I  examined  ?  There  is  doubc- 
Icfs  fubtilty  in  the  queftion  -,  I  know  not  well  how 
to  anfwer  it.     Happily  I  did  not  wander  alone  i 
I  attended  fome  ladies  with  another  gentleman,  who 
all  heard  and  afllfted  the  enquiry  with  equal  gnef 
and    indignation.      I    did    not    conceal    my  ob» 
fervations.      Notice   was   given   of  this   ihamcful 
dcfedl  foon  after,   at  my  requeft,   to  one  of  the 
highell  names  of  the  fociety.     This  I  am  now  told 
is  incredible  -,  but  fmce  it  is  true,  and  the  paft  it 
out  of  human  power,  the  moft  important  corpo* 
ration  cannot  make  it  falie.    But  why  is  it  tncre* 

dible? 
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dible  ?  becaufe  in  the  rules  of  the  Hofpital  the  chiU 

"dren  are  ordered  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  religion. 

Orders  are  eafily  made^  but  they  do  not  execute 

diemfelves*     They   fay  their  catechifm,   at  dated 

times,  under  an  able  mafter.     But  this  able  mafter 

was,  I  think,  not  ele£ted  before  laft  February ;  and 

my  vifit  happened,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  November. 

'The  children   were  fhy  when   interrogated    by  a 

r   ftranger.     This  may  be  true,  but  the  fame  fhynefs 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  hindered  them  from 

aofwering    other  queftions;    and    I   wonder  why 

children   fo  much   accuftomed  to  new   fpe£tators 

Ihould  be  ooninently  (hy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  firft  paragraph,  calls  the 
inference  that  I  made  from  this  negligence,  a  hafly 
concluiion  :  to  the  decency  of  this  expreflion  I  had 
nothing  to  objeft :  but  as  he  grew  hot  in  his  career, 
his  enthufiafm  began  to  fparkles  and  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  poftfcript,  he  charges  my  affertions, 
and  my  reafons  for  advancing  them,  with  folly  and 
malice.  His  argumentation  being  fomewhat  en- 
thufiaftical,  I  cannot  fully  comprehend,  but  it  feems 
to  ftand  thus :  my  infinuations  are  foolifli  or  mali- 
cious, fince  I  know  not  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Hofpital  I  for  he  that  knows  not  the  Governors  of 
the  Hofpital,  muft  be  very  foolifli  or  malicious. 

He  has,  however,  fo  much  kindnefs  for  me,  that 
he  advifes  me  to  confult  my  fafety  when  I  talk  of 
corporations.  I  know  not  what  the  mod  important 
corporation  can  do,  becoming  manhood,  by  which 
my  fafety  is  endangered.  My  reputation  is  fafe, 
for  I  can  prove  the  fafts  niy  quiet  is  fafe,  for  I 

meant 
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meant  well;  and  for  any  other  fafetyy  I  am  not  del 
to  be  very  folicitous. 

I  am  always  forry  when  I  fee  any  being  labouriag 
io  vain ;  and  in  return  for  the  Joumalift's  attcnbfla 
to  my  fafety,  I  will  confefs  fome  compaflioa  for  hk 
tumultuous  refentmenti  fince  all  bis  iovedifcs 
fume  into  the  air,  with  fo  little  effe&  upoa  n^ 
that  I  ftill  efteem  him  as  one  that  has  the  wurii  ^ 
meaning  well;  and  ftill  believe  him  to  be  «  ■• 
wbo/e  failings  may  be  jufify  pardomd  f$r  bis  virtus. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO      THE 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  COMMITTEE 

AFFOIKTED   TO    MAKAGE    THE 

CoDtribudons  begun  at  London^  Dec.  i8,  1758^ 
for  doathing  French  Prifoners  of  War. 


THE  Committee  entrufted  with  the  money 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  fubjcfts  of 
France^  now  prifoners  in  the  Britijb  dominions^ 
here  lay  before  the  publick  an  exadl  account  of  all 
the  fums  received  and  expended^  that  the  donors 
may  judge  how  properly  their  benefadions  have 
been  applied. 

Charity  would  lofe  its  name^  were  it  influenced 
by  fo  mean  a  motive  as  human  praife :  it  is  there- 
fore not  intended  to  celebrate  by  any  particular 
memorial,  the  liberality  of  (ingle  perfons,  or  dif- 
tinA  focieties;  it  is  fufficient  that  their  works 
praife  them. 

Yet  he  who  is  far  from  feeking  honour,  may 
very  juftly  obviate  cenfure.  If  a  good  example 
has  been  fet,  it  may  lofe  its  influence  by  mifreprc* 
fenution;  and  to  free  charity  from  reproach,  is 
itfelf  a  charitable  aftion. 

Againft  the  relief  of  the  French  only  one  argu* 
ment  has  been  brought ;  but  that  one  is  fo  popular 
and  fpccious,  that  if  it  were  to  remain  unexamined^ 
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it  would  by  many  be  thought  irrefragable.  It  \m 
been  urged,  that  charity,  like  other  virtues,  mavbe 
improperly  and  unfcafonably  exerted  ^  that  whJc 
we  are  relieving  Frenchmen,  there  remain  tnacy 
Englijhmen  unrelieved;  that  while  we  Uvifls  pityot 
our  enemies,  we  forget  the  mifery  of  our  friends. 

Grant  *this  argument  all  it  can  prove^  and  what 
is  the  conclufion? — That  to  relieve  the  Frcmcb\gt 
good  action,  but  that  a  better  may  be  conceived. 
This  is  all  the  rcfult,  and  this  all  is  very  little. 
To  do  the  beft  can  feldom  be  the  lot  of  man  s  it  is 
fufficient  if,  when  opportunities  arc  prefented,  he 
is  ready  to  do  good.  How  little  virtue  could  be 
praftifcd,  if  beneficence  were  to  wait  always  far 
the  mod  proper  objects,  and  the  noblell  occaGoos; 
occafions  that  may  never  happen,  and  objcfb  that 
may  never  be  found. 

It  is  far  from  certain,  that  a  fingle  EngSJbwum 
will  fufFer  by  the  charity  to  the  French.  New 
fcenes  of  mifery  make  new  impreflions ;  and  much 
of  the  charity  which  produced  theie  donatioos, 
may  be  fuppofcd  to  have  been  generated  by  a  fpe- 
cies  of  calamity  never  known  among  us  before. 
Some  imagine  that  the  laws  have  provided  all  ne* 
ceflary  relief  in  common  cafes,  and  remit  the  poor 
to  the  care  of  the  publick;  fume  have  been  de- 
ceived  by  tk:icious  mifery,  and  are  afraid  of  en* 
couraging  impollurc;  many  have  obferved  want  to 
h:  the  cfTcft  of  vic^,  and  confider  cafual  almfgivers 
as  patrons  of  idli-nefs.  But  all  thefe  difficulties 
vanilh  in  the  prrfcnt  cafe :  we  know  that  for  the 
Prifoiiers  of  War  there  is  no  legal  provifion  i  we  fee 
their  dillrefs,  and  are  certain  of  iu  caufci  we  know 

that 
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diat  thejf  are  poor  apd  naked^  and  poor  and  naked 
without  a  crime. 
*       But  it  is  not  ncccflary  to  make  any  conccflions. 
:    The  opponents  of  this  charity  muft  allow  it  to  be 
good,  and  will  not  eafily  prove  it  not 'to  be  the 
2  bcft.     That  charity  is  beft,  of  which  the  confe- 
. '  quences  are  moft  extenlxye  :  the  relief  of^cnemies 
w  has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fraternal  af- 
I  feAion ;  to  foften  the  acrimony  of  adverfe  nations, 
I   and  difpofe  them  to  peace  and  amity  :  in  the  mean 
I   cime»  it  alleviates  captivity,  and  takes  away  fome« 
I    thing  from  the  miferies  of  war.     The  rage  of  war, 
Jiowcver  mitigated,  will  always  fill  the  world  with 
calamity  and  horror :  let  it  not  then  be  unneceflarily 
extended;   let  animofity  and  hoftility  ceafe  toge- 
ther 1  and  no  man  be  longer  deemed  an  enemy^ 
than  while  his  fword  is  drawn  againft  us. 

The  effects  of  thefe  contributions  may,  perhaps, 
reach  ftill  further.  Truth  is  bcft  fupported  fay  vir- 
tue :  we  may  hope  from  thofc  who  feel  or  who  fee 
our  charity,  that  they  (hall  no  longer  deteft  as  he- 
refy  that  religion,  which  makes  its  profeflbrs  the 
followers  of  Him,  who  has  commanded  us  to  "  do 
^  good  to  them  that  hate  us." 
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Y  chofe  who  have  compared  the  milltarj  geoi« 
of  the  Englijb  with  chat  of  the  Fmcb  nitioo, 

rpinarkrd.   that  the  Fnutb  tkHiefri  ^oill  Ml^amt     ' 


it  is  remarked,  that  the  French  officers  will  slw^fs 
lea  J,  if  the  Joldiers  will  fellow  i  and  that  ibi  Emgh/b 
foldiers  will  always  follow^  if  their  officers  will  lead. 

In  all  pointed  fentences,  fome  degree  of  acco* 
racy  muft  be  facriBced  to  concifenefs  %  and,  in  this 
comparifon,  our  ofRcers  fcem  to  lofe  what  our  foU 
diers  gain.  I  know  not  any  reafon  for  fuppufing 
that  the  Englijb  officers  are  lefs  willing  than  the 
French  to  lead ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  univerfally  al* 
lowed,  that  the  Englijb  foldiers  are  more  willing  to 
follow.  Our  nation  may  boaft,  beyond  any  other 
people  in  the  work),  of  a  kind  of  epidemick  bra- 
very, diffufcd  equally  through  all  its  ranks.  We 
can  flicw  a  pcafantr\'  of  heroes,  and  fill  our  armies 
with  clowns,  whofc  courage  may  vie  with  that  of 
their  pcncral. 

Thcrr  may  he  fome  plcafure  in  tracing  the  caules 
of  this  jlcbcian  magnanimity.  The  qualities  which 
commonly  make  an  army  formidable,  are  long  ha- 
bit:>  of  rc^jularlty,  great  cxadnefs  of  difcipline,  and 

great 
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great  dlhfidence  in  the  commander.  Regularity 
may,  in  time,  produce  a  kind  of  mechanical  obe- 
dience to  fignals  and  commands,  like  that  which 
the  perverfe  Cariejians  impute  to  animals ;  difcipline 
may  imprefs  fuch  an  awe  upon  the  mind,  that  any 
danger  ihall  be  lefs  dreaded  than  the  danger  of  pu^ 
^  nifhment ;  and  confidence  in  the  wifdom  or  fortune 
of  the  general,  may  induce  the  foldiers  to  follow 
him  blindly  to  the  mod  dangerous  enterprize. 

What  may  be  done  by  difcipline  and  regularity, 
may  be  feen  in  the  troops  of  the  Ruffian  empreft 
and  Pruffian  monarch.  We  find  that  they  may  be 
broken  without  confufion,  and  repulfed  without 
JUght. 

But  the  Englijb  troops  have  none  of  thefe  re- 
^uifites  in  any  eminent  degree.  Regularity  is  by 
ao  means  part  of  their  charafter :  they  are  rarely 
tzercifed,  and  therefore  fliew  very  little  dexterity 
in  their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or  in  the  ma- 
nual ufe  of  their  weapons  as  individuals ;  they  nei-* 
*  ther  are  thought  by  others,  nor  by  themfelvcs,  more 
aftive  or  exa6t  than  their  enemies,  and  therefor^ 
derive  none  of  their  courage  from  fuch  imaginary 
fuperiority. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  difperfed  in  quar- 
ters over  the  country  during  times  of  peace,  na- 
turally produces  laxity  of  difcipline :  they  are  very 
little  in  fight  of  their  officers  ;  and,  when  they  zrt 
HOC  engaged  in  the  flight  duty  of  the  guard,  are 
fuffercd  to  live  every  man  his  own  way. 

The  equality  of  Englijb  privileges,   the  impart 

tidity  of  our  laws,  the  freedom  of  our  tenures,  and 

Ae  profperity  of  our  tf  ade^  difpofe  us  very  little  to 

2  reverence 
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reverence  of  fuperiors.  It  is  not  to  iny  j 
of  the  officers  that  the  Englifi  foldier  is  indebcd 
for  his  fpirit  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  for  perhaps  \x 
does  not  often  happen  that  he  thinks  much  better 
of  his  leader  than  of  himfelf.  The  French  couai. 
who  has  lately  publiflied  the  Ari  of  IFar^  mnarks 
how  much  foldiers  arc  animated,  when  they  fee  all 
their  dangers  (hared  by  thofe  who  were  born  to  be 
their  mafters^  and  whom  they  confider  as  beings  of 
a  different  rank.  The  Englijbman  defpifcs  fuch  ino- 
tives  of  courage:  he  was  born  without  a  maftcr; 
and  looks  not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  bj 
lace  or  titles^  as  deriving  from  nature  any  claims  to 
his  refpeft,  or  inheriting  any  qualities  fuperior  to 
his  own. 

There  are  fome,  perhaps,  who  would  imagine 
that  every  EngUJbman  fighcs  better  than  the  fubje&s 
of  abfolute  governments,  becaufe  he  has  more  to 
defend.  But  what  has  the  EngUftf  more  than  tSe 
French  foldier  ?  Property  they  are  both  commonly 
without.  Liberty  is,  to  the  lowed  rank  of  every 
nation,  little  more  than  the  choice  of  working  or 
llarving ;  and  this  choice  is,  I  fuppofe,  equally  al» 
lowed  in  every  country.  The  Englijb  foldier  fcldooi 
has  his  head  very  full  of  the  conftitution ;  nor  has 
there  been,  for  more  than  a  century,  any  war  that 
put  the  property  or  liberty  of  a  Angle  Engltjbmsn  in 
danger. 

Whence  then  is  the  courage  of  the  Englijb  vulgar? 
It  j-roceeds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that  diflblution 
of  dejxrndance  which  obliges  every  man  ro  regard 
his  own  character.  While  every  man  is  fed  by  hit 
own  Lands,  he  has  no  need  of  any  fcrvile  arts :  he 

may 
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taiay  al^B^s  have  wages  for  his  labour;  and  is  no 
Ids  tteCeflary  to  his  employer,  than  his  employer  is 
to  him.  While  he  looks  for  no  protcftion  from 
others,  he  is  naturally  roufed  to  be  his  own  pro- 
ledors  and  having  nothing  to  abate  his  efteem  of 
bimfelf,  he  confequently  afpires  to  the  efteem  of 
others.  Thus  every  man  that  crowds  oufilreets  is 
a  man  of  honour,  difdainful  of  obligation,  impatient 
I  of , reproach,  and  defirous  of  extending  his  repu- 
P  tation  among  thofe  of  his  own  rank ;  and  as  cou- 
I  rage  is  ii^  moft  frequent  ufe,  the  fame  of  courage  is 
■  moft  eagerly  purfued.  From  this  negledt  of  fubor- 
dination  I  do  not  deny  that  fome  inconveniencies 
may  from  time  to  time  proceed  :  the  power  of  the 
law  docs  not  always  fufRciently  fupply  the  want  of 
reverence,  or  maintain  the  proper  diftinftion  be- 
tween different  ranks:  but  good  and  evil  will  grow 
up  in  this  world  together;  and  they  who  complain, 
in  peace,  of  the  infolence  of  the  populace,  muft 
remember,  that  their  infolence  in  peace  is  bravery 
in  war. 
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Plans  offered  for  the  Conftnidion  of 
Black-Friars  Bridge. 

In  Threi  Letters,  to  die  Printir  of  the  Gazitteer« 


LETTER     I. 
SIR,  Dec.  1, 1759. 

THE  Plans  which  have  been  ofiered  by  dif- 
ferent architeds,  of  diflferenc  reputation  and 
abilities,  for  the  Conftrudion  of  the  Bridge  in- 
tended to  be  built  at  Black-Friars^  are,  by  the 
rejedlion  of  the  greacer  part,  now  reduced  to  m 
fmall  number ;  in  which  faiall  number  three  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  much  fuperior  to  the  reft  1  fo  tbac 
only  three  architefts  arc  now  properly  competitors 
for  the  honour  of  this  great  employment;  ly  iw§  ^f 
v)kQm  arc  propefed  Jemicircular^  and  by  the  ochcr 
illiplical  arches. 

The  queftion  is  therefore,  whether  an  elliptical 
or  femicircular  arch  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

The  firlt  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  com- 
mrrcc  over  a  large  river,  is  (Irength  j  for  a  bridge 
which  cannot  ftand,  however  beautiful,  will  boaft 
its  beauty  but  a  little  while;  the  ftronger  arch  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred|  and  much  more  to  be 
S       '  preferred. 
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t 
preferred,  if  vrith  greater  ftrength  it  haa  greater 

beauty. 

Thgie  who  are  acquainted  with  the  matkematical 
principles  of  architefture,  are  not  manyi^  ^nd  yet 
fewer  are  they  who  will,  upon  any  fingle  occaCon, 
endure  any  laborious  ftretch  of  thougbt,  or  faarais 
their  minds  with  unaccuftomed  inveftigations.  We 
fliall  therefore  attempt  to  Ihew  the  w,eaknefs  of  the 
elliptical  arcb,  by  arguments  which  appeal  fiipply 
to  common  reafon,  and  which  will  yet  ftand  the 
teft  of  geometrical  examination. 

All  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weaknefs. 
No  hollow  building  can  be  equally  ftrong  with  a 
folid  mafs,  of  which  every  upper  part  prefles  per* 
pendicularly  upon  the  lower.  Any  weight  laid  upon 
the  top  of  an  arch,  has  a  tendency  to  force  that  top 
into  the  vacuity  below ;  and  the  arch  thus  loaded 
on  the  top^  ftands  only  becaufe  the  ftones  that  form 
it,  being  wider  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  parts, 
that  port  that  fills  a  wider  fpace  cannot  fall  through 
a  fpace  lefs  wide  3  but  the  force  which  laid  upon  a 
flat  would  prcfs  direftly  downwards,  is  difperfed 
each  way  in  a  lateral  dire&ion,  as  the  parts  of  a 
beam  are  pufhed  out  to  the  right  and  left  by  a 
wedge  driven  between  them.  In  proportion  as  the 
(tones  are  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  they 
can  lefs  eafily  be  forced  downwards,  and  as  their 
lateriQ  furfaces  tend  more  from  the  center  to  each 
fide,  to  fo  much  more  is  the  preflure  direftcd  la- 
terally towards  the  piers,  and  fo  much  lefs  perpen- 
dicularly towards  the  vacuity. 

Upon  this  plain  principle  the  femicir^rular  arch. 
may  be  demonftrated  to  encel  in  ftrength  the  ellip- 

U  a  x\uii^ 
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cical  arch,  which  approaching  nearer  to  a  flraitlitfei 
mud  be  con(lru6tcd  with  ftones  whofe  diminutioo 
downwards  is  very  little,  and  of  which  the  prcflure 
is  almoft  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  fooietimes  aflerted  by  hardy  ig« 
norance,  that  the  elliptical  arch  is  (tronger  chao 
the  femicircalar ;  or  in  other  temns,  that  any  nruds 
is  more  ftrongly  ftipported  the  left  it  refts  upon  the 
fupporters.  If  the  elliptical  arch  be  equally  ftrong 
with  the  femicircular,  that  is,  if  an  arch,  by  ap« 
preaching  to  a  ftrait  line,  lofes  none  of  its  ftability, 
it  will  follow,  that  all  arcuation  is  ufclefs,  and  that 
the  bridge  may  at  laft,  without  any  inconveiiieiice» 
condft  of  (lone  hid  in  (Irait  lines  from  pillar  to 
pillar.  But  if  a  (Irait  line  will  bear  no  weight, 
which  is  evident  at  the  Brft  view,  it  is  plain  like- 
wife,  that  an  cUipfis  will  bear  very  little ;  and  that 
as  the  arch  is  more  curved,  its  ftrength  is  en^ 
creafcd. 

Having  thus  evinced  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the 
fcmicircular  arch,  wc  have  fufficiently  proved,  that 
it  ought  to  be  preferred  i  but  to  leave  no  objeftioa 
unprevented,  wc  think  it  proper  likewife  to  obfcrve, 
that  the  elliptical  arch  mud  always  appear  to  want 
elevation  and  dignity  ;  and  that  if  beauty  be  to  be 
determined  by  fudrages,  the  elliptical  arch  will 
have  little  to  boaft,  (ince  the  only  bridge  of  thac 
kind  has  now  flood  two  bundrtd  years  wilhcsU  mm« 
taticn. 

If  in  opi>ofuion  to  thefe  arguments,  and  io  de« 
fiince  at  once  of  right  reafon  and  general  authority, 
the  elliptical  arch  fhouKl  at  laft  be  chofen,  what 
will  the  world  believe,  than  that  fome  other  mo- 

tive 
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five  than  reafon  influenced  the  determination  ?  And 
fome  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but  be  fufpeded 
by  him,  who  has  been  told  that  one  of  the  judges 
appointed  to  decide  this  queftion,  is  Mr.  M—lI—r, 
who  having,  by  ignorance  or  thoughtlcflbefs,  al- 
ready preferred  the  elliptical  arch,  will  probably 
think  himfelf  obliged  to  maintain  his  own  judg* 
qnent,  though  his  opinion  will  avail  but  little  with 
the  publick,  when  it  is  known  that  Mr.  S — p/—n 
dccj^rcs  It  to  be  falfc 

He  that  in  the  lid:  of  the  committee  chofen  for 
the  fuperintendency  of  the  bridge,  reads  many  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  names  of  this  great  city,  will 
hope  that  the  greater  number  will  have  more  re- 
verence for  the  opinion  of  pofterity,  than  to  dis- 
grace themfelves,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom, in  compliance  with  any  man,  who,  inftead  of 
voting,  afpires  to  diftate,  perhaps  without  any 
claim  to  fuch  fuperioricy,  either  by  greatnefs  of 
birth,  dignity  of  employment,  extent  of  knowledge, 
Qr  largcnefs  of  fortune. 

LETTER      11. 
SIR,  Dec.  8,  1759. 

T  N  queftions  of  general  concern,  there  is  no  law    ' 

of  government,  or  rule  of  decency,  that  forbids 
open  examination  and  publick  difcuflion.  I  (hall 
therefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean  apology,  that  right 
which  no  man  has  power,  and,  I  fuppofe,  no  wife 
man  has  defire  to  refufe  me ;  but  fhall  confider  the 
Letter  publiflied  by  you  laft  Friday,  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Af— — 's  dcfign  for  a  new  bridge. 

U  3  ^x. 
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Mr.  M propofet  e)K|iti€al  arches*     Ic  has 

been  abjefted  that  ellfptical  arches  are  weak^  and 
therefore  improper  for  a  bridge  of  commerce,  in  a 
country  where  greater  weights  are  ordinarily  carried 
by  land  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
That'  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge  at  Flcrena  is  al- 
lowedj  but  the  objeAors  maintain,  that  its  ftability 
is  fo  much  doubted,  ibai  caris  are  not  permitted  to 
pafs  over  it. 

To  this  no  anfwer  is  made,  but  that  it  was  built 
for  coaches ;  and  if  it  had  been  built  for  carts,  it 
would  hare  been  made  ftronger ;  thus  all  the  con- 
trorertifts  agree,  that  the  bridge  is  too  weak  for 
carts  s  and  it  is  of  little  importance,  whether  carts 
aae  prohibited  bccaufq  the  bridge  is  weak,  or  whe« 
ther  the  architeft,  knowing  that  carts  were  pro* 
hibited,  voluntarily  conflrudted  a  weak  bridge. 
The  inftability  of  the  elliptical  arch  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  proofed  by  argument,  and  Ammanutf%  at- 
tempt has  proved  it  by  example. 

The  iron  rail,  whether  gilt  or  Tamiihed,  appears 
to  me  unworthy  of  debate.  I  fuppofe  every  judi- 
cious eye  will  difcern  it  to  be  minute  and  trifling, 
equally  unfit  to  make  a  part  of  a  great  defign^ 
whatever  be  its  colour.  I  (hall  only  obferve  how 
little  the  writer  underftands  his  own  pofitions,  when 
he  recommends  it  to  be  caft  in  whole  pieces  from 
pier  CO  pier.  That  iron  forged  is  ftronger  than 
iron  caft,  every  fmith  can  inform  him  j  and  if  it  be 
caft  in  large  pieces,  the  fradure  of  a  lingle  btf 
muft  be  repaired  by  a  new  piece. 

The  abrupt  rife,  which  is  feared  from  firm  cir- 
cular arches,  may  be  eafily  prevented,  by  a  little 
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exrcnfion  of  the  abutment  at  each  end,  which  will 
take  away  the  objeftignj  and  add  almoft  nothing  to 
the  expence. 

The  whole  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Mr. 

M ,  is  only  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge  at 

Florence,  and  an  iron  baluftradc  at  Romei  the  bridge 
is  owned  to  be  weak,  and  the  iron  baluftrade  we 
confider  as  piean ;  and  are  loth  that  our  own  coun- 
try fhould  unite  two  follies  in  a  publick  work. 

The  architrave  of  PerauU,  which  has  been  pom-, 
poufly  produced,  bears  nothing  but  its  entablature; 
and  is  fo  far  from  owing  its  fupport  to  the  artful 
fe^ion  of  the  (lone,  that  it  is  held  together  by 
cramps  of  iron  i  to  which  I  am  afraid  Mr.  M — — 
muft  have  recourfe,  if  he  perfifts  in  his  ellipfis,  or, 
to  ufc  the  words  of  his  vindicator,  forms  his  arch,  of 
four  iegments  of  circles  drawn  from  four  different 
centers. 

That  Mr.  M obtained  the  prize  of  the  ar- 

chitedhire  at  Rome,  a  few  months  ago,  is  willingly 
confeflcd ;  nor  do  his  opponents  doubt  that  he  ob- 
tained it  by  defcrving  it.  May  he  continue  to  ob« 
tain  whatever  he  defervcs  ;  but  let  it  not  be  pre* 
fumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rome,  implies  an  irrc- 
liftible  degree  of  (kill.  The  competition  is  only 
between  boys,  and  the  priae  given  to  excite  lauda- 
ble induftry,  not  to  reward  confummate  excellence. 
Nor  will  the  fuflfrage  of  the  Romans  much  advance 
any  name  among  thofc  who  know,  what  no  man  of 
fcience  will  deny,  that  architefturc  has  for  fomc 
time  degenerated  at  Rome  to  the  lowed  ftate,  and 
that  the  Pantheon  is  now  deformed  by  petty  dc« 
corations.  I  am^  Sir^ 

Yours,  &c. 

U4 
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LETTER      HI. 

SIR,  Dec.  IS,  1 739, 

IT  is  the  common  fate  of  erroneous  pofitioni, 

that  they  arc  betrayed  by  defence,  and  obfcured 
by  explanation  \  that  their  authors  deviate  from  the 
main  quedion  into  incidental  difquifitions^  and 
raifc  a  mift  where  they  (hould  let  in  light. 

Of  all  thcfc  concomitants  of  errors,  the  Letter 
o(  Dec.  lo,  in  favour  of  elliptical  arches,  has  af- 
forded examples.  A  great  part  of  it  is  fpenc  upon 
digreflions.  The  writer  allows,  that  fbe  firfi  ex- 
cellence  of  a  bridge  is  undoubudfy  ftreng$bi  but  this 
conceflTion  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  celling  us, 
that  ftrength,  or  provifion  againd  decay^  has  its 
limits ;  and  of  mentioning  the  Monument  and 
Cupola,  without  any  advance  towards  evidence  or 
argument. 

The/r/?  excellence  of  abridge  is  now  allowed  to  be 
ftrength ;  and  it  has  been  aflerted,  that  a  femi-ellipfis 
has  lefs  ftrength  than  a  femicircle.  To  this  he  firft 
anfwers,  that  granting  this  pofition  for  a  moment^ 
the  femi-ellipfis  may  yet  have  ftrength  fufficient  for 
the  purpofes  of  commerce.  This  grant,  which  was 
made  but  for  a  moment,  needed  not  to  have  been 
made  at  all;  for,  before  he  concludes  his  Letter, 
he  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  elliptical  arcb  mnft 
in  all  refpeth  be  fuperior  in  ftrength  to  the  femi- 
circle. For  this  daring  aflcrtion  he  made  way  by 
the  intermediate  paragraphs  ;  in  which  he  obferves, 
that  the  convexity  of  afemi-eliiffis  may  be  encreafed  ai 
u^ill  to  any  degree  that  ftrength  may  require  -,  which  is, 

that 
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that  an  elliptical  arch  may  be  made  l^fs  elliptical, 
to  be  made  lefs  weak ;  or  that  an  arch>  which  by 
its  elliptical  form  is  fuperior  in  ftrength  to  th? 
fcmicircle,  may  become  almoft  as  ftrong  ^  a  femi-r 
circle,  by  being  made  almofl  femigircular. 

Th^t  the  longer  diameter  of  an  ellipfis  may  be 
fliortcncd,  till  it  fliall  diflFer  little  from  a  circle,  i$ 
indifputably  true  j  but  why  Ihould  the  writer  forgef 
the  femicircle  diflFers  as  little  from  fuch  an  ellipQs? 
It  fecms  that  the  diflference,  whether  fmall  or  great, 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  femiqircle ;  for  he  does 
not  promife  that  the  elliptical  arch,  with  4II  the 
convexity  that  his  imagination  can  confer/ will  (land 
without  cramps  of  iron,  and  melted  lead^  and  large 
JtoneSy  and  a  very  thick  arch  \  afliftances  which  the 
femicirclc  does  not  require,  and  which  can  be  yet 
lefs  required  by  a  femj-ellipQs,  which  is  in  all  re^ 
JpeSs  fuperior  in  ftrength. 

Of  a  man  who  loves  oppofition  fo  well,  as  to  be 
thus  at  variance  with  himfelf,  little  doubt  can  be 
made  of  his  contrariety  to  others ;  nor  do  I  thinly 
myfclf  entitled  to  complain  of  difregard  from  one, 
with  whom  the  performances  of  antiquity  have  fp 
little  weight:  yet  in  defiance  of  all  this  contemptu-r 
pus  fuperiority,  I  muft  again  venture  to  declare, 
that  a  ftrait  line  will  bear  no  weight  \  being  con- 
vinced, that  not  even  the  fcience  of  Vafari  can 
make  that  form  ftrong,  which  the  laws  of  nature 
have  condemned  to  weaknefs.  By  the  pofition, 
that  a  ftrait  line  will  bear  nothings  is  meant,  that  it 
receives  no  ftrength  from  ftraitnefs  ;  for  that  many 
bodies,  laid  in  ftrait  lines,  will  fupport  weight  by 
the  cohcfion  of  their  parts,  every  one  has  found, 

whq 
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who  has  fecn  dlfhes  on  a  fhelf,  or  a  chief  upon  the 
gallows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  ftoncs  may  be  fo 
crufhed  together  by  enormous  preflure  on  each  fide, 
that  a  heavy  mafs  may  fafely  be  laid  upon  them ; 
but  the  ftrength  muft  be  derived  merely  from  the 
lateral  rcfiftance;  and  the  line  fo  loaded  will  be 
itfelf  part  of  the  load. 

The  femi-elliptical  arch  has  one  recommendation 
yet  unexamined ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  difficult  of 
execution.  Why  difficulty  (hould  be  chofen  for  its 
own  fake,  I  am  not  able  to  difcover;  but  it  muft 
not  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  convexity  is  encreafed, 
the  difficulty  is  Icflencd;  and  I  know  not  well 
whether  this  writer,  who  appears  equally  ambitious 
of  difficulty  and  ftudious  of  ftrength,  will  wifli  to 
encreafe  the  convexity  for  the  gain  of  ftrength,  or  to 
leffen  it  for  the  love  of  difficulty. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  M ,  however  he  may  be 

miftaken  in  fome  of  his  opinions,  does  not  want  the 
appearance  of  rcafon,  when  he  prefers  (z&s  to  the« 
oriesi  and  that  I  may  not  difmifs  the  queftion 
without  fome  appeal  to  fa£ls,  I  will  borrow  an 
example,  fuggefted  by  a  great  artift,  and  recom- 
mended to  thofe  who  may  ftill  doubt  which  of  the 
two  arches  is  the  ftronger,  to  prefs  an  egg  firft  oa 
the  ends,  and  then  upon  the  fides. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


SOME       THOUGHTS 

ON 

AGRICULTURE, 

Both  Ancient  and  Modern  : 

With   an  Account   of  the  Honour  due  to  an 
English  Farmer  *. 


AGRICULTURE,  in  the  primeval  ages,  wu 
the  common  parent  of  traffick ;  for  the  opu* 
knee  of  mankind  then  confided  in  cattle^  and  the 
produft  of  tillage;  which  are  now  very  e0ential 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  fo  to  fuch  nations  as  are  moft  abundant 
in  cattle,  corn,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  Far- 
BfKr  gives  employment  to  the  manufa6turer,  and 
yields  a  fupport  for  the  other  parts  of  a  community ; 
it  IS  now  the  fpring  which  fets  the  whole  grand  ma* 
chine  of  commerce  in  motion  s  and  the  fail  could 
not  be  fpread  without  the  afliftance  of  the  plough. 
But,  though  the  Farmers  are  of  fuch  utility  Jh  a 
ftate,  we  find  them  in  general  too  much  difregarded 
among  the  politer  kind  of  people  in  the  prefent  age  ^ 
while  we  cannot  help  obferving  the  honour  that 
antiquity  has  always  paid  to  the  profeflTion  of  the 
hufbandman:  which  naturally  leads  us  into  fome 
refle6tions  upon  that  occafion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  filver  fliould  be  ex- 
haufted,  and  the  fpecies  made  of  them  loft ;  though 

•  From  the  Vifiter,  for  Fchruwy  1756,  p.  59. 
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diamonds  and  pearls  0iould  remain  concealed  ia 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  womb  of  the  feaj 
though  commerce  with  ftrangers  be  prohibited; 
though  all  arts,  which  have  no  other  objcA  than 
fplendor  and  embelliihment,  fliould  beabolilhedi 
yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone  would  afford  an 
abundant  fupply  for  the  occafions  of  an  induftrious 
people,  by  furnilhing  fubfiftence  for  them,  and  fuch 
armies  as  fhould  be  muftcrcd  in  their  defence.  We, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  furprized,  that  Agricul- 
ture was  in  fo  much  honour  among  the  ancients : 
for  it  ought  rather  to  feem  wonderful  that  it  fliould 
ever  ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  that  the  mod  neccflary  and 
mod  indifpenfible  of  all  profeflTions  (hould  have 
fallen  into  any  contempt. 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in  higher 
confideration  than  Egypt^  where  it  was  the  parti- 
cular objeft  of  government  and  policy ;  nor  wis 
any  country  ever  better  peqpled,  richer,  or  more 
powerful.  The  Satrapse^  among  the  AJfyrisus  and 
Perfians^  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands  in  their  go- 
vernments were  well  cultivated  j  but  were  punifhed, 
if  that  part  of  their  duty  was  neglefted.  ylfricm 
abounded  in  corn ;  but  the  mod  famous  countries 
were  Thrace^  Sardinia ^  and  Sicily. 

CatOy  the  cenfor,  has  juftly  called  Sicily  the  ma- 
gazine and  nurfing  mother  of  the  Roman  people, 
who  were  fupplied  from  thence  with  almoft  all  their 
corn,  both  for  the  ufe  of  the  city,  and  the  fub- 
fiftcncc  of  her  armies  :  though  we  alfo  find  in  IJvy^ 
that  the  R§mans  received  no  inconfiderable  quan* 
titles  of  corn  from  Sardinia.  But,  when  Heme  had 
made  herfclf  miftrcfs  of  Caribage  and  /flcxanJria, 

Africa 
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j^cu  and  Egyp  became  her  ftore-houfes :  for  thofc 
cities  fcnt  fuch  numerous  fleets  every  year,  freighted 
with  corn  to  Rome^  that  Alexandria  alone  annually 
fupplied  twenty  millions  of  buihels :  and,  when  the 
harveft  happened  tojTail  in  one  of  thcfe  provincesj 
the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  fupported  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world  j  which,  without  this  fupply, 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  perifliing  by  famine, 
Rome  actually  faw  herfelf  reduced  to  this  condition 
under  Auguftus  \  for  there  remained  only  three  days 
proviGon  of  corn  in  the  city :  and  that  prince  was 
fo  full  of  tendernefs  for  the  people,  that  he  had  re- 
folved  to  poifon  himfelf,  if  the  expedted  fleets  did 
not  arrive  before  the  expiration  of  that  time ;  but 
they  came  j  and  the  prefervation  of  the  Romans  was 
attributed  to  the  good  fortune  of  their  emperor : 
but  wife  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  the  like 
danger  for  the  future. 

When  the  feat  of  empire  was  tranfplantcd  to  Ccn- 
fiantinopUy  that  city  was  fupplied  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  and  when  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  died, 
there  was  corn  in  the  publick  magazines  for  fevea 
years,  expending  daily  75,000  bufhels  in  bread,  for 
600,000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  lefs  induftrious  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  corn,  though 
they  applied  themfclves  to  it  later:  for  Noab  planted 
it  by  order,  and  difcovered  the  ufe  that  might  be 
made  of  the  fruit,  by  prelling  out  and  prefcrving 
the  juice.  The  vine  was  cacried  by  the  ofl^spring 
of  Noab  into  the  feveral  countries  of  the  world : 
but  Afia  was  the  firft  to  experience  the  fweets  of 
this  gift  i  from  whence  it  was  imparted  to  Eur  of  c 

and 
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nnd  Africa.  Greece  and  //«/f,  which  were  dtfHo« 
guifhcd  in  fi>  many  other  refpcdt^  were  pardcialarly 
to  by  the  excellency  of  their  wines.  Gr§$€i  wis 
moft  celebrated  for  the  wines  of  QfrtiSy  Lefhn^  and 
Cino\  the  former  of  which  is  in  great  dUeem  it 
prefent:  thoogh  the  culcivatton  of  the  Tine  has 
been  generally  fupprefled  in  the  Twrkijb  donruntons. 
As  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  GrtcUau  for  die 
arts  and  fctences>  fo  were  they  likewite  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  wines  \  the  beft  of  which*  were 
produced  in  the  country  of  Capua,  and  were  called 
the  Mqffickj  Calenian,  Formian,  C^ecuhan,  and  Fmler^ 
man,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Horace.  DmmHam 
paflcd  an  edift  for  deftroying  all  the  Tines»  and 
that  no  more  Ihould  be  planted  throughout  the 
greateft  part  of  the  weft ;  which  continued  alrooft 
two  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the  emperor 
Probus  employed  his  foldiers  in  planting  vines  in 
Europe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Hannibal  had  for* 
merly  employed  his  troops  in  planting  olive-trees 
in  Africa.  Some  of  the  ancients  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  nnore  be- 
neficial than  any  other  kind  of  hufbandry :  but,  if 
this  was  thought  fo  in  the  time  of  Colua^elU,  it  is 
very  different  at  prefent ;  nor  were  all  the  ancients 
of  his  opinion,  for  feveral  gave  the  preference  to 
pafture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  confi- 
dered  as  an  important  part  of  Agriculture.  The 
riches  of  Abraham,  JLaban,  and  Job,  confifted  in 
their  flocks  and  herds.  We  alfo  find  from  Latimms 
in  Firgii,  and  Ufyjes  in  Homer,  that  the  wealth  of 
thofe  princes  confifted  in  cattle.    It  was  likewife 

the 
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the  fame  among  the  Remans^  till  the  introdudion  of 
money>  which  put  a  value  upon  commodities,  and 
<(labliihed  a  new  kind  of  barter.  Varro  has  not 
difdained  to  give  an  extenfivc  account  of  all  the 
bealb  that  are  of  any  ufq  to  the  country,  either  for 
tillage,  breed,  carriage,  or  other  conveniencies  of 
man.  And  Cato^  the  cenibr,  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  feeding  of  cattle  was  the  mod  certain  and  fpecdy 
method  of  enriching  a  country. 

Luxury i  avarice,  injuftice,  violence,  and  am- 
bition, take  up  their  ordinary  refidence  in  populous 
cities;  while  the  hard  and  laborious  life  of  the 
huibandman  will  not  admit  of  thefe  vices.  The 
honed  Farmer  lives  in  a  wife  and  happy  ftate, 
which  inclines  him  to  juftice,  temperance,  fobriety, 
lincerity,  and  every  virtue  that  can  dignify  hu- 
man nature.  This  gave  room  for  the  poets  to 
feign^  that  Aftntay  the  Goddefs  of  Juftice,  had  her 
laft  refidence  among  huft>andmen,  before  ihe  quit- 
ted the  earth.  Hefiod  and  Virgil  have  brought  the 
affiftance  of  the  Mufes  in  praifc  of  Agriculture. 
Kings,  generals,  and  philofophers,  have  not  thought 
it  unworthy  their  birth,  rank,  and  genius,  to  leave 
precepts  to  pofterity  upon  the  utility  of  the  huf- 
bandman's  profeffion.  UierOj  Attalus^  and  Arcbe^ 
iauj,  kings  of  Syracufe^  PergamuSy  ^nd  Cappadocia, 
have  compofed  books  for  fupporting  and  augment- 
ing the  fertility  of  their  different  countries.  The 
Carthaginian  general,  Mago,  wrote  twcnty^eight 
volumes  upon  this  fubjeft ;  and  Cato,  the  cenfor, 
followed  his  example.  Nor  have  Plato,  Xenopb^n^ 
and  Ariftotle,  omitted  this  anicle,  which  makes  an 
eflfential  part  of  their  politicks.    And  Cicero^  fpeak^ 
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ing  of  the  writings  of  Xenopb$n^  fays,  "  How  full]f 
*<  and  excellently  does  he^  in  that  book  called  bis 
"  OeconcmUksy  fet  out  the  advantages  of  hulbandry, 
«'  and  a  country  life  ?'* 

When  Britain  was  fubjedb  to  the  Romans^  Ihc  an- 
nually fupplicd  them  with  great  quantities  of  corn  % 
and  the  IJlt  of  Jnglefea  was  then  looked  upon  as  the 
granary  for  the  weftcrn  provinces :  but  the  Briicms^ 
both  under  the  Remans  and  Saxcns,  were  employed 
like  flaves  at  the  plough.  On  the  inteniiixture  of 
the  Danes  and  Normans^  poflclTions  were  better  re- 
gulated, and  the  date  of  vaiTalage  gradually  de- 
clined, till  it  was  entirely  wore  off  under  the  reigns 
of  Hcm2  VII.  and  Edward  VI .  for  they  hurt  the 
old  nobility  by  favouring  the  commons,  who  grew 
rich  by  trade,  and  purchafcd  cftates. 

The  wines  of  France^  Pcr/ngal,  and  Spain,  arc 
now  the  bed;  while  I/aly  can  only  boaft  of  the 
wine  made  in  Tujcany.  The  breeding  of  Cattle  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  Denmark  and  Ireland.  The 
corn  of  Sicily  is  iVill  in  great  efteem,  as  well  as 
what  is  produced  in  the  northern  countries:  but 
England  is  the  happieft  f[K>t  in  the  univerfe  for  all 
the  principal  kinds  of  Agriculture,  and  efpecially 
its  great  produce  of  corn. 

The  improvement  of  our  landed  eilates,  is  the 
enrichment  of  the  kingdom :  for,  without  this, 
how  could  we  carry  on  our  manufactures,  or  pro- 
fee  uie  our  commerce  ?  We  ihould  look  upon  the 
En%lijh  Farmer  as  the  mod  ufeful  member  of  fo* 
cicty.  His  arable  grounds  not  only  fupply  his  fel- 
low-fubje^s  with  all  kinds  of  the  bell  grain,  but 
liis  induftry  enables  him  to  export  great  quantities 
6  CO 
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to  other  kingdoms,  which  might  othcrwifc  ftarve ; 
particularly  Spain  and  Portugal:  for,  in  one  year, 
there  have  been  exported  51,520  quarters  of  barley, 
219,781  of  malt,  1920  of  oatmeal,  1329  of  rye, 
and  153,343  of  wheat;  the  bounty  on  which 
amounted  to  72,433  pounds.  What  a  fund  of 
treafure  arifes  from  his  pafture  lands^  which  breed 
fuch  innumerable  flocks  of  flieep,  and  aflFord  fuch 
fine  herds  of  cattle,  to  feed  Britons^  and  cloath 
mankind  ?  He  rears  flax  and  hemp  for  the  making 
of  linen ;  while  his  plantations  of  apples  and  hops 
fupply  him  with  generous  kinds  of  liquors. 

The  land-tax,  when  at  four  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  produces  2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  This 
arifes  from  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman :  it  is  a 
great  fum :  but  how  greatly  is  it  increafed  by  the 
means  it  furnifties  for  trade  ?  Without  the  induftry. 
of  the  Farmer,  the  manufafturer  could  have  no 
goods  to  fupply  the  merchant,  nor  the  merchant  find 
any  employment  for  the  mariners :  trade  would  be 
ftagnated ;  riches  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
great;  and  labour  of  no  fervice  to  the  poor. 

The  Romans^  as  hiftoriams  all  allow. 
Sought,  in  extreme  diftrefs,  the  rural  plough  ; 
lo  triumphe  !  for  the  village  fwain 
Retir'd  to  be  a  nobleman  *  again. 

♦  Cincinnatus* 


Vol.  X. 
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AT  mjr  laft  vifit^  I  took  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning a  fubjefty  which,  I  think,  is  not  coo- 
fidcrcd  with  attention  proportionate  to  its  inrYport- 
ance.  Nothing  can  nK>re  fully  prove  the  iagratitodc 
of  mankind,  a  crime  often  charged  upon  them,  and 
often  denied,  than  the  little  regard  which  the  dtf- 
pofers  of  honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  jlpicmltwret 
which  is  treated  as  a  fubjeft  fo  remote  from  com- 
mon life,  by  all  thofe  who  do  not  immediately  hold 
the  plough,  or  give  fodder  to  the  ox,  that  I  think 
there  is  room  to  quellion,  whether  a  great  part  of 
mankind  has  yet  been  informed  that  life  is  fuftaioed 
by  the  fruits  of  the  earth*  I  was  once  indeed  pro- 
▼oked  to  afk  a  lady  of  great  eminence  for  genius, 
fybetber  Jbe  knew  %f  what  kreai  is  wuidi  t 

I  have  already  obferved,  how  diflPereotly  jlpri^ 
tultwre  was  confidered  by  the  hrroes  and  wife  men 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  (hall  now  only 
add,  that  even  after  the  emperors  had  made  great 
alteration  in  the  fyftem  of  life,  and  taught  men  to 
portion  out  their  efteem  to  other  qualities  than  ufe* 
fulncfs,  jigriculiure  ftill  maintained  its  reputation, 

^  From  the  Vlficery  for  iUrtk  1756,  p.  11 1. 
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fthd  Was  taught  by  the  polite  and  elegant  Celfus 
among  the  other  arts. 

The  ufcfulncfs  of  Agriculture  I  have  already 
(hewn  ;  I  ftiall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  ncceflity  : 
and  having  before  declared,  that  it  produces  the 
chief  riches  of  a  nation,  I  (hall  proceed  to  Ihew, 
that  it  gives  its  only  riches^  the  only  riches  which 
we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  we  need  not  feaf 
either  deprivation  or  diminution. 

Of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  the  firfl:  blefllng  is 
independence*  Neither  the  man  nor  the  people 
can  be  happy  to  whom  any  human  power  can  deny 
the  necefiaries  or  convcniencies  of  life*  There  is 
too  way  of  living  without  need  of  foreign  afliftance^ 
but  by  the  produdt  of  our  own  land,  improved  by 
our  own  labour.  Every  other  fourcc  of  plenty  is 
perilfaable  or  cafuaU 

Trade  and  manufadures  muft  be  cfonfeffed  ofteo 
to  Enrich  countries;  and  we  ourfelves  ^re  indebted 
to  them  for  thofe  (hips  by  which  we  now  command 
the  fea,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  for 
thofe  fums  with  which  we  have  (hewn  ourfelves  able 
to  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  defence  of  regions 
in  the  weftern  hemifphere.  But  trade  and  manu- 
fa&ureS|  however  profitable^  muft  yield  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  lands  in  ufefulnefs  and  dignity* 

Commerce,  however  we  may  pleafe  ourfelves 
with  the  contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daughters 
of  fortune,  inconftant  and  deceitful  as  her  mother  i 
flic  chufes  her  refidence  where  (he  is  leaft  expedbed, 
and  (hifts  her  abode,  when  her  continuance  is  in 
appearance  moft  firmly  fettled.  Who  can  read  of 
the  prcfent  diftrefles  of  the  Genoefi^  whofe  only 
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choice  now  remaining  is»  fronn  what  monarch  thef 
(hall  folicic  protedion  ?  Who  can  fee  the  HanfisiUk 
towns  in  ruins,  where  perhaps  the  inhabitants  do 
not  always  equal  the  number  of  the  houfes ;  but  he 
will  fay  to  himrclf>  Thefe  are  the  cities,  whofe  trade 
enabled  them  once  to  give  laws  ta  the  wopld»  to 
whole  merchants  princes  fent  their  jewels  in  pawn, 
from  whofe  treafuiies  armies  were  paid,  and  navies 
fupplied !  And  who  can  then  forbear  to  confide? 
trade  as  a  weak  and  uncertain  bafis  of  power,  and 
wiih  to  his  own  country  grciatnefs  more  folid>  and 
felicity  more  durable  I 

It  is  apparent,  that  every  trading  nation  flou- 
riihes,  while  it  can  be  faid  to  flourifli,  by  the  cour« 
tefy  of  others.  We  cannot  compel  any  people  to 
buy  from  us,  or  to  fell  to  us.  A  thoufand  accidents 
may  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our  rivals;  the 
workmen  of  another  nation  may  labour  for  Ids 
price,  or  fome  accidental  improvement,  or  natural 
advantage,  may  procure  a  juft  prefeicncc  to  their 
commodities  i  as  experience  has  (hewn,  that  there 
is  no  work  of  the  hands,  which,  at  different  tinries, 
is  not  bell  performed  in  different  places. 

Traffick,  even  while  it  continues  in  its  ftatc  of 
profperity,  mud  owe  its  fuccefs  to  Agriadiur^%  the 
materials  of  manufacture  are  the  pioduce  of  the 
earth.  The  wool  which  we  weave  into  cloth»  the 
wood  which  is  formed  into  cabinetS9  the  metals 
which  are  forged  into  weapons,  are  fupplied  bjr 
nature  with  the  help  of  art.  Manufadures,  indeed^ 
and  profitable  manufactures,  are  ibroetimes  raifed 
lirom  imported  materials,  but  then  we  are  fufajeAed 
a  fccond  time  to  the  caprice  of  our  neighbours* 

The 
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The  natives  of  Lombardy  might  eafily  refolve  to  re- 
tain their  filk  at  home,  and  employ  workmen  of 
their  own  to  weave  it.  And  this  will  certainly  be 
done  when  they  grow  wife  and  induftrious,  when 
they  have  fagacity  to  difcern  their  true  intercft,  and 
vigour  to  purfue  it. 

•  Mines  are  generally  confidered  as  the  great 
fources  of  wealth,  and  fuperficial  obfervers  have 
thought  the  poffeflion  of  great  quantities  of  precious 
metals  the  firft  national  happinefs.  But  Europe  has 
long  feen,  with  wonder  and  contempt,  the  poverty 
oi  Spain y  who  thought  herfelf  exempted  from  the 
labour  of  tilling  the  ground,  by  the  conqucft  of 
PerUy  with  its  veins  of  filvcr.  Time,  however,  has 
taught  even  this  obftinate  and  haughty  nation,  that 
without  Agriculturey  they  may  indeed  be  the  tranf- 
mitters  of  money,  but  can  never  be  the  poflcffors. 
They  may  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  but  muft  imme- 
diately fend  it  away  to  purchafe  cloth  or  bread,  and 
it  muft  at  laft  remain  with  fome  people  wife  enough 
to  fell  much,  and  to  buy  little ;  to  live  upon  their 
own  lands,  without  a  wifh  for  thofe  things  which 
nature  has  denied  them. 

•  Mines  are  themfelves  of  no  ufe,  without  fome 
kind  o( Agrkulture.  We  have,  in  our  own  country, 
incxhauftible  ftores  of  iron,  which  lie  ufelefs  in  the 
ore  for  want  of  wood.  It  was  never  the  defign  of 
Providence  to  feed  man  without  his  own  concur- 
rence J  we  have  from  nature  only  what  we  cannot 
provide  for  ourfelves  j  (he  gives  us  wild  fruits  which 
art  muft  meliorate,  and  drofly  metals  which  labour 
Oiuft  refine. 

X  2  Particular 
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Particular  metals  are  valuable,  becaufe  they  are 
fcarc^  and  they  are  fcarce,  becaufe  the  miocs  that 
yield  them  are  emptied  in  tin^e.  But  the  furface  of 
the  earth  is  more  liberal  than  its  caverns.  The  ficldt 
which  is  this  autumn  laid  naked  by  the  figklc^  will 
be  covered,  in  the  fucceeding  fummerj  by  a  new 
harvefti  the  grafsi  which  the  cattle  are  devouriogi 
ihoots  up  again  when  they  have  paiTed  over  it« 

JgricnltHrey  therefore,  and  jfgrifuliure  alone,  can 
fupport  us  without  the  help  of  others,  in  certain 
plenty  and  genuine  dignity.  Whatever  we  buy 
from  without,  the  fellers  may  rcfiifc ;  whatever  we 
fell,  manufadhired  by  art,  the  purchafers  may  rc- 
je& :  but,  while  our  ground  is  covered  with  com 
and  cattle,  we  can  want  nothing;  and  if  ima^ 
gination  fhould  grow  fick  of  native  plenty,  and  call 
for  delicacies  or  embellifliments  from  other  coun- 
tries,  there  is  nothing  which  corn  and  cattle  wil) 
not  purchafe. 

Our  country  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others,  pro* 
duftive  qf  things  neceflfary  to  life.  The  pine-apple 
thrives  better  between  the  tropicks,  and  better  fan 
are  found  in  the  northern  regions.  But  let  us  not 
envy  thefe  unneceflary  privileges.  Mankind  canooc 
fubfift  upon  the  indulgencies  of  nature»  but  muft 
be  fupported  by  her  more  comncx>n  gifts.  They 
muft  feed  upon  bread,  and  be  cloatked  with  wool  i 
and  the  nation  that  can  furnilh  thefe  univerial  com* 
modities,  may  have  her  Ihips  welcomed  at  a  thou- 
fand  ports,  or  fit  at  home  and  receive  the  tribute  of 
foreign  countriesj  enjoy  (heir  arO|  or  treafurc  up 
their  gold. 

It 
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It  is  well  known  to  tbofe  who  have  examined  the 
ftate  of  other  countries,  that  the  vineyards  oi France 
ane  more  than  equivalent  to  the  mines  of  America ; 
and  that  one  great  ufe  of  Indian  gold,  and  Peruvian 
filver^  is  to  procure  the  wines  of  Cbampaigne  and 
Surgnndy.  The  advantage  is  indeed  always  rifing 
on  the  fide  of  France^  who  will  certainly  have  wines, 
^hen  Spain^  by  a  thoufand  natural  or  accidental 
caufes>  may  want  filver.  But  furely  the  vallies  of 
England  have  more  certain  {lores  of  wealth.  Wines 
are  chofen  by  caprice;  the  produAs  oi France  have 
not  always  been  equally  efleemed ;  but  there  never 
was  any  age,  or  people,  that  reckoned  bread  among 
fuperfluities,  when  once  it  was  known.  The  price 
of  wheat  and  barley  fufFers  not  any  variation^  but 
what  is  caufed  by  the  uncertainty  of  feafons. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  perfuade  my  country* 
men  to  quit  all  other  employments  for  that  of  ma- 
nuring the  ground.  I  mean  only  to  prove,  that  we 
have,  at  home,  all  that  we  can  want,  and  that  there* 
fore  we  need  feel  no  great  anxiety  about  the  fchemes 
of  other  nations  for  improving  their  arts,  or  ex- 
tending their  trafHck.  But  there  is  no  necefllty  to 
infer,  that  we  fliould  ceafe  from  commerce,  before 
the  revolution  of  things  (hall  transfer  it  to  fome 
other  regions !  Such  viciflitudes  the  world  has  often 
fecn  i  and  therefore  fuch  we  have  reafon  to  expcdt. 
We  hear  many  clamours  of  declining  trade,  which 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  always  true;  and  many 
imputations  of  that  decline  to  governors  and  mi- 
nifters,  which  may  be  fomctimes  juft,  and  fometimes 
calumnious.  But  it  is  fooliih  to  imagine,  that  any 
care  or  policy  can  keep  commerce  at  a  ftand,  which 

X  4  alccvQ& 
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almoft  every  nation  has  enjoyed  and  loft,  and  which 
we  muft  expeft  to  lofe  as  wc  have  long  enjoyed  lu 

There  is  fome  danger,  left  our  negle&  of  Agri- 
culture  Ihould  haften  its  departure.  Our  induftry 
has  for  many  ages  been  employed  in  deftroying  the 
woods  which  our  anceftors  have  planted.  It  is  wcU 
known  that  commerce  is  carried  on  by  (hips,  and 
that  (hips  are  built  out  of  trees;  and  therefore, 
when  I  travel  over  naked  plains,  to  which  tradition 
has  preferved  the  name  of  forefts,  or  fee  hills  arifing 
on  either  hand,  barren  and  ufelefs,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  wonder,  how  that  commerce,  of  which  we  pro* 
mife  ourfelves  the  perpetuity,  (hall  be  continued  hf 
our  defcendants;  nor  can  reftrain  a  figh,  when  I 
think  on  the  time,  a  time  at  no  great  diftance,  when 
our  neighbours  may  deprive  us  of  our  naval  in** 
fluence,  by  refufing  us  their  timber. 

By  yfgriculiure  only  can  commerce  be  perpetuated i 
and  by  Agriculture  alone  can  we  live  in  plenty  with- 
out  intcrcourfe  with  other  nations.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  great  art,  which  every  government  ought  to 
proceA,  every  proprietor  of  lands  to  praftife,  and 
every  enquirer  into  nature  to  improve. 


JOURNEY 

TO     THE 

WESTERN  ISLANDS 

O    f 

SCOTLAND. 


JOURNEY,     &€• 


I  HAD  defired  to  vifit  the  Hebrides^  or  Wcftcrn 
Iflands  o(  Scotland,  fo  long,  that  I  fcarccly  re- 
member  how  the  wifti  was  originally  excited  -,  an4 
was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1773  induced  to 
undertake  the  journey,  by  finding  in  Mr.  Bo/well  a 
companion,  whofe  acutenefs  would  help  my  en- 
quiry, and  whofe  gaiety  of  converfation  and  civility 
of  manners  are  fufficient  to  cognteradb  the  inconve« 
niencics  of  travel,  in  countries  lefs  hofpitablc  than 
we  have  pafTed, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  j4ugufi  we  left  Edinburgh, 
H  city  too  well  kndwn  to  admit  defcription,  and 
directed  our  courfe  northward,  along  the  eaftera 
coaft  of  Scotland,  accompanied  the  firft  day  by  ano* 
ther  gentleman,  who  could  (lay  with  us  only  long 
(fnough  to  (hew  u$  how  much  we  loft  at  feparation. 

As  we  croffed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  our  curiofity 
was  4ttraded  by  Inch  Keith,  a  fmall  i(land>  which 
neither  of  my  companions  had  ever  vifited,  though^ 
lying  within  their  view,  it  had  all  their  lives  foli^ 
cited  their  notice.  Here,  by  climbing  with  fome 
difficulty  over  (battered  crags,  we  made  the  firft 
experiment  of  ynfrequented  coafts.  Inch  Keith  i^ 
pothing  moli  than  a  rock  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earthy  not  wholly  bare  of  grafs,  and  very 
fertile  of  thifUes,    A  fmall  herd  of  cows  graze* 

annually 
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annually  upon  it  in  the  fummer.  It  feems  nerer 
to  have  afforded  to  man  or  beaft  a  permanent  ha- 
bitation. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  fort,  not  fo 
injured  by  time  but  that  it  might  be  eafily  reftored 
to  its  former  ftate.  It  feems  never  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  place  of  ftrength,  nor  was  built  to 
endure  a  fiege,  but  merely  to  afford  cover  to  a  few 
foldiers,  who  perhaps  had  the  charge  of  a  battery, 
or  were  ftationed  to  give  fignals  of  approaching 
danger.  There  is  therefore  no  provifion  of  water 
within  the  walls,  though  the  fpring  is  fo  near,  that 
it  might  have  been  eafily  enclofed.  One  of  the 
ftones  had  this  infcription :  ^^  Maria  Reg.  1564." 
It  has  probably  been  negleded  from  the  time  that 
the  whole  ifland  had  the  fame  king. 

We  left  this  little  ifland  with  our  thoughts  em- 
ployed awhile  on  the  different  appearance  that  it 
would  have  made^  if  it  had  been  placed  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  London^  with  the  fame  facility  of  ap- 
proach ;  with  what  emulation  of  price  a  few  rocky 
acres  would  have  been  purchafed,  and  with  what 
cxpenfive  induftry  they  would  have  been  cultivated 
and  adorned. 

When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaife  ready,  and 
paflfcd  through  Kingbom,  Kirkaiify,  and  O^wpar^ 
places  not  unlike  the  fmall  or  ftraggling  market- 
towns  in  thofe  parts  of  England  where  conunerce 
and  manufactures  have  not  yet  produced  opu* 
Icnce. 

Though  we  were  yet  in  the  mod  populous  part 
of  Scotland,  and  at  fo  fmall  a  diftance  from  the  ca- 
pital, we  met  few  paflcngers. 

Tba 
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The  roads  •  are  neither  rough  nor  dirty ;  and  it 
affords  a  fouthern  ftranger  a  new  kind  of  pleafure  to 
travel  fo  commodiouQy  without  the  interruption  of 
toll-gates.  Where  the  bottom  is  rocky,  as  it  feems 
commonly  to  be  in  Scotland,  a  fmooth  way  is  made 
indeed  with  great  labour,  but  it  never  wants  re- 
pairs ;  and  in  thofe  parts  where  adventitious  ma* 
terials  are  neceflary,  the  ground  once  confolidated 
is  rarely  broken ;  for  the  inland  commerce  is  not 
great,  nor  are  heavy  commodities  often  tranfported 
otherwife  than  by  water.  The  carriages  in  common 
ufe  are  fmall  carts,  drawn  each  by  one  little  horfc  ; 
and  a  man  feems  to  derive  fome  degree  of  dignity 
and  importance  from  the  reputation  of  pofTef&ng 
a  two-horfe  c^rt. 

ST-     A  N  D   R  E  W  S. 

At  an  hour  fomewhat  late  we  came  to  St.  An^ 
drews,  a  city  once  archiepifcopal ;  where  that  uni- 
vcrfity  ftill  fubfifts  in  which  philofophy  was  for- 
merly uught  by  Buchanan,  whofe  name  has  as  fair 
z  claim  to  immortality  as  can  be  conferred  by  mo-» 
dern  latinity,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  than  the  mfla*. 
bility  of  vernacular  languages  admits. 

Wc  found,  that  by  the  intcrpofition  of  fome  in- 
vifible  friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  for  us  at 
the  houfe  of  one  of  the  profeflbrs,  whofe  eafy  civility 
quickly  made  us  forget  that  we  were  ftrangers ;  and 
in  the  whole  time  of  our  ftay  we  were  gratified  by 
every  mode  of  kindnefs,  and  entertained  with  all 
the  elegance  qjfM^ttered  hofpitality. 

In  the  morning  wc  rofe  to  perambulate  a  city, 
.which  only  biftory  (hews  to  have  once  flourifhed, 

and 
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and  furveycd  the  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence^  6t 
which  even  the  ruins  cannot  long  be  vifible,  unlefs 
fome  care  be  taken  to  preferve  them  i  and  wheif  is 
the  pleafure  of  preferving  fuch  mournful  menKiriaki 
They  have  been  till  very  lately  fo  much  neglededi 
that  every  man  carried  away  the  (tones  who  fancied 
chat  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedral>  of  which  the  foundations  may  b^ 
ftill  traced,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  wall  is  (landing, 
appears  to  have  been  a  fpacious  and  majeftick  build  • 
ing,  not  unfuiuble  to  the  primacy  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  the  architedure,  the  poor  remains  can  hardly 
exhibit,  even  to  an  artift,  a  fufficient  fpecimen.  Ic 
was  demoli(hed,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  tomulc 
and  violence  of  KfJox*%  reformation. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  margin  of  the 
water,  (lands  a  fragment  of  the  caftle,  in  which  the 
archbi(hop  anciently  refided.  It  was  never  very 
large,  and  was'  built  with  more  attendon  to  fecurity 
than  pleafure.  Cardinal  Beatoun  is  faid  to  have  had 
workmen  employed  in  improving  its  fortifications, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  ruffians 
of  reformation,  in  the  manner  of  which  Knx  has 
given  what  he  himfelf  calls  a  merry  narrative. 

The  change  of  religion  in  ScotUwd^  nger  and 
vehement  as  it  was,  raifed  an  epidemical  endiufiafm, 
compounded  of  fullcn  fcrupuloufnefs  and  warlike 
ferocity,  which,  in  a  people  whom  idlenefs  refigncd 
to  their  own  thoughts,  and  who,  converfing  only 
with  each  other,  fuffered  no  dilution  of  their  zeal 
from  the  gradual  influx  of  new  opiflons,  was  long 
tranfmitted  in  its  full  ftrength  from  the  old  to  the 
young;,  but  by  trade  and  intercourfe  with  EngUmd^ 
6  u 
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is  now  vifibly  abating,  and  giving  way  too  fafl;  to 
that  laxity  of  pradice  and  indifference  of  opinion, 
in  which  nnen,  not  fufficiently  inftruded  to  find  the 
middle  point,  too  eafily  flielter  tkemfelves  from 
rigour  and  cqpftraint. 

The  city  of  St.  Andrews,  when  it  had  loft  its  ar- 
chiepifcopal  pre-eminence^  gradually  decayed :  one 
of  its  ftreets  is  now  loft ;  and  in  thofe  that  remain, 
diere  is  the  filence  and  folitude  of  inactive  indigence 
and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  univcrfity,  within  a  few  years,  conlifted  of 
three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two  s  the  col- 
lege of  Si.  Leonard  being  lately  diffolved  by  the 
^  fide  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of  its 
revenues  to  the  profeffors  of  the  two  others.  The 
chapd  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet  ftanding,  a 
fkbrick  not  inelegant  of  external  ftru6^ure ;  but  I 
was  always,  by  fome  civil  excufe,  hindered  from 
entering  it.  A  decent  attempt,  as  I  was  (ince  told, 
has  been  made  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  green- 
houfe,  by  planting  its  area  with  (hrubs.  This  new 
method  of  gardening  is  unfuccefsful ;  the  plants  do 
not  hitherto  prolper.  To  what  ufe  it  will  next  be 
put,  I  have  no  plcafure  in  conjefturing.  It  is 
fomething,  that  its  prefent  ftate  is  at  leaft  not  often* 
tatioufly  difpiayed.  Where  there  is  yet  ihame,  there 
may  in  time  be  virtue. 

The  diffolution  o{St.  Lemard'%  College  ^z%  doubt- 
lefs  neceffary  j  but  of  that  nccelRty  there  is  reafon 
to  complain.  It  is  furcly  not  without  juft  reproach, 
that  a  nation,  Hf  which  the  commerce  is  hourly  ex- 
tending, and  the  wealth  incrcafing,  denies  any  par- 
ticipation of  its  profperity  to  its  literary  focieties  i 
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and  while  its  merchants  or  its  nobles  are  railing  pa« 
laces,  fuffers  its  univerfities  to  moulder  into  duft. 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  ftanding,  one  is  by  the 
inilitution  of  its  fouhder  appropriated  to  divinity* 
It  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  ^fty  (hidcnts  { 
but  more  than  one  muft  occupy  a  chamber.  The 
library,  which  is  of  late  eredion,  is  not  very  fpa* 
cious,  but  elegant  and  luminous. 

The  dodor,  by  whom  it  was  (hewn,  hoped  to 
irritate  or  fubdue  my  Englijb  vanity,  by  telling  roe, 
that  we  had  no  fuch  repofitory  of  books  in  Emglmmd. 

Si.  Andrews  feems  to  be  a  place  eminently  adapted 
CO  ftudy  and  education,  being  fituated  in  a  populous, 
yet  a  cheap  country,  and  expofing  the  minds  and 
manners  of  young  men  neither  to  the  levity  and  diA* 
folutenefs  of  a  capital  city,  nor  to  the  grofs  luxury 
of  a  town  of  commerce,  places  naturally  unpropi« 
tious  to  learning ;  in  one  the  defire  of  knowledge 
eafily  gives  way  to  the  love  of  pleafure,  and  in 
the  other,  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  love  of 
money. 

The  ftudents  however  are  reprefented  as  at  this 
time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
fome  obftrudion  to  their  increafe  that  there  is  no 
cpifcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I  faw  no  reafbn  for 
imputing  their  paucity  to  the  prefent  profeflbrs; 
nor  can  the  expence  of  an  academical  education  be 
very  reafonably  objefted.  A  ftudent  of  the  higheft 
clafs  may  keep  his  annual  feflion,  or  as  the  Emgli/b 
call  it,  his  term,  which  lafts  feven  months,  for  about 
fifteen  pounds,  and  one  of  lower  risk  for  lefs  thaa 
ten ;  in  which,  board,  lodging,  and  inftrudioo  are 
all  included. 

.    5  The 
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The  chief  magiftrate  refident  in  the  univcftity,. 
anfwering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to  the  reilor 
magnificus  on  the  continent,  had  commonly  the  title 
of  Liord  Reftori  but  being  addreflcd  only  as  Mr. 
Re£lor  in  an  inauguratory  fpeech  by  the.  prefent 
chancellor,  he  has  fallen  from  his  former  dignity  of 
ftylc.  Lordfhip  was  very  liberally  annexed  by  our 
anceftors  to  any  ftation  or  charafter  of  dignity: 
they  faid,  the  Lord  General,  and  Lord  Ambajfador  \ 
fo  we  ftill  fay,  my  Lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the 
circuit,  and  yet  retain  in  our  Liturgy,  the  Lords  of 
the  Council. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious  build- 
ings, we  came  to  two  vaults  over  which  had  for- 
merly flood  the  houfe  of  the  fub-prior.  One  of  the 
vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the  widow  of  a  man 
whofe  anceftors  had  poffefled  the  fame  gloomy  man- 
fion  for  no  lefs  than  four  generations.  The  right, 
however  it  began,  was  confidercd  as  eftablifhcd  by 
legal  prefcription,  and  the  old  woman  lives  un- 
difturbed.  She^thinks  however  that  fhe  has  a  claim 
to  fomething  more  than  fufFcrance;  for  as  her 
hufband's  name  was  Bruce,  (be  is  allied  to  royalty, 
and  told  Mr.  Bojwell,  that  when  there  were  perfons 
of  quality  in  the  place,  (he  was  di(tingui(hed  by 
fome  notice  j  that  indeed  (he  is  now  negledled,  but 
Ihc  fpins  a  thread,  has  the  company  of  a  cat,  and  is 
troublefomc  to  nobody. 

Having  now  feen  whatever  this  ancient  city  of- 
fered to  our  curiofity,  we  left  it  with  good  wifhes, 
having  reafon  to  be  highly  pleafcd  with  the  attentioa 
that  was  paid  us.     But  whoever  furveys  the  world 

Vol.  X.  Y  muft 
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muvtke  many  th'mgs  that  give  him  pato.  Tbt 
kindncfs  of  the  profeflbrs  did  not  contribute  to 
ibate  the  uncafy  remembrance  of  an  univerficy  de* 
dining,  a  college  alienated,  and  a  church  produed 
and  hadening  to  the  ground. 

Si.  yindrcws  indeed  has  formerly  fuffercd  moir 
atrocious  ravages  and  more  extenfive  deftniAioa, 
but  recent  evils  afFeft  with  greater.force.  Wc  were 
jreconciled  to  the  fight  of  archicpifcopal  ruins.  The 
diftance  of  a  calamity  from  the  prcfent  time  feems 
to  preclude  the  mind  from  conta6t  or  fympathy. 
Events  long  pad  are  barely  known ;  they  are  not 
confidered.  Wc  read  with  as  little  emotlbn  the 
violence  o^Kncx  and  his  followers,  as  the  irruptioos 
of  jflaric  and  the  Gofbs.  Had  the  univerfity  been 
deftroyed  two  centuries  ago,  wc  (hould  not  have  re- 
gretted it ;  but  to  fee  it  pining  in  decay,  and  ftrug« 
gling  for  life,  fills  the  mind  with  mournful  inuges 
and  inefFcflual  wi(hes. 

A  B  E  R  B  R  O  T  n  I  C  K. 

As  we  knew  forrow  and  wifhes  to  be  vain,  it  wis 
now  our  buGnefs  to  mind  our  way.  The  roads  of 
Scotland  afford  little  divcrfion  to  tlie  traveller,  who 
fcldom  fee.  himfclf  either  encountered  or  overtaken, 
and  who  has  nothing  to  contemplate  but  grounds 
that  have  no  vifible  boundaries,  or  are  feparated  by 
walls  of  loofc  rtonc.  From  the  bank  of  the  Tuifd 
to  Sf.  Mdrc'jij  I  had  never  fccn  a  finjjle  tree,  which 
I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far  within  the 
prcfent  century.  Now  and  then  about  a  gentle* 
man's  houfc  (lands  a  fmall  plantation,  which  in  Scetch 
is  called  a  policy^  but  of  thefc  there  arc  few,  and  thofe 
6  few 
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fcw  all  very  young.  The  variety  of  fun  and  (bade 
is  here  utterly  unknown.  There  is  no  tree  for 
cither  (belter  or  timber.  The  oak  an4  the  thorn  is 
equally  a  ftranger,  and  the  whole  country  is  ex- 
tended in  uniform  nakcdnefs,  except  that  in  the 
road  between  Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar^  I  paflTed  for  a 
few  yards  between  two  hedges.  A  tree  might  be  a 
fliow  in  Scotland  as  a  horfe  in  Venice.  At  St.  AH- 
drews  Mr.  Bo/well  fooind  only  one,  and  recom* 
mended  it  to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it  was 
rough  and  low,  or  looked  as  if  I  thought  fo.  This, 
faid  he,  is  nothing  to  another  a  few  miles  off.  I 
was  dill  lefs  delighted  to  hear  that  another  tree  was 
not  to  be  feen  nearer.  Nay,  faid  a  gentleman  that 
ftood  by,  I  know  but  of  this  and  that  tree  in  the 
county. 

The  Lowlands  oi  Scotldnd  had  once  undoubtedly 
mn  equal  portion  of  woods  with  other  countries. 
Forcfts  arc  every  where  gradually  dimini/hcd,  as 
archite6ture  and  cultivation  prevail  by  the  increk(c 
of  people  and  the  introduftion  of  arts.  But  I  be- 
lieve few  regions  have  been  denuded  like  this,  where 
many  centuries  muft  have  paCTed  in  wade  without 
the  leaft  thought  of  future  fupply.  Davies  obferves 
in  his  account  of  Ire  Ian  dy  that  no  Irijhnian  had  ever 
planted  an  orchard.  For  that  negligence  fome  ex- 
culc  might  be  drawn  from  an  unfettled  (late  of  life, 
and  the  inftability  of  property  j  but  in  Scotland  pof* 
{eflion  has  long  been  fecure,  and  inheritance  re- 
gular, yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  before  the 
Union  any  man  between  Edinburgh  and  England 
had  ever  fct  a  tree. 

Ya  Of 
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orchis  improvidence  no  other  account  can  br 
given  than  chat  it  probably  began  in  time$  of 
tumult,  and  continued  bccaufe  it  had  begun.  ^ 
Eftablilhed  cullom  is  not  eafily  broken,  till  ibme 
great  event  (hakes  the  whole  fyftem  of  things,  and 
life  feems  to  recommence  upon  new  principles. 
That  before  the  Union  the  Scots  had  little  trade  and 
little  money,  is  no  valid  apology;  for  plantation 
is  the  lead  expenfive  of  all  methods  of  improve- 
ment.  To  drop  a  feed  into  the  ground  can  coft 
nothing,  and  the  trouble  is  not  great  of  prote^ling 
the  young  plant,  till  it  is  out  of  danger;  though 
it  mud  be  allowed  to  have  fome  difficulty  in  places 
like  thefe,  where  they  have  neither  wood  for  pali- 
fades,  nor  thorns  for  hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Flrtb  of  T^y,  where, 
though  the  water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four  (hil- 
lings for  ferrying  the  chaife.  In  Scotland  the  ne- 
cefl'arics  of  life  are  eafily  procured,  but  fuperfluities 
and  elegancies  are  of  the  fame  price  at  leaft  as  in 
England^  and  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  much 
dearer. 

We  (lopped  a  while  at  Dundic^  where  I  remember 
nothing  rciiutkable,  and  mounting  our  chasfe 
again,  came  about  the  clofe  of  the  day  to  jlter* 
brctbiik. 

The  iiion.iflcry  o^  Jberbrotbick  is  of  great  renown 
in  tlic  hidory  ot  ^!utland.  Its  ruins  afford  ample 
tertlaioiiy  of  its  ancient  magnificence:  its  extent 
might,  I  fuppofc,  eafily  be  found  by  following  the 
walls  air.on:;  the  grafs  and  weeds,  and  its  height  is 
known  by  ibme  parts  yet  (landing.  The  arch  of 
^  one 
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one  of  the  gates  is  entire,  and  of  another  only  fo 
far  dilapidated  as  to  diverfify  the  appearance.  A 
fquare  apartment  of  great  loftinefs  is  yet  (landing ; 
its  ufe  I  could  not  conjcfture,  as  its  elevation  was 
very  difproportionate  to  its  area.  Two  corner 
towers  particularly  attrafted  our  Attention.  Mr. 
Bo/well^  whofe  inquiGtiveneis  is  feconded  by  great 
adivity,  fcramblcd  in  at  a  high  window,  but  found 
the  flairs  within  broken,  and  could  not  reach  the 
top.  Of  the  other  tower  we  were  told  that  the  in- 
habitants fometimes  climbed  it,  but  we  did  not 
immediately  difcern  the  entrance,  and  as  the  night 
was  gathering  upon  us,  thought  proper  to  dcfift. 
Men  (killed  in  architcfture  might  do  what  we  did 
not  attempt:  they  might  probably  form  an  exaft 
ground-plot  of  this  venerable  edifice.  They  may 
from  I'omc  parts  yet  (landing  conjecture  its  general 
form,  and  perhaps  by  comparing  it  with  other 
buildingSkOf  the  fame  kind  and  the  fame  age,  attain 
an  idejT^ery  near  to  truth.  I  (hould  fcarcely  have 
f egre^ted  my  journey,  had  it  afforded  nothing  more 
than  the  fight  oi  Aberbrotbick. 

MONTROSE. 

Leaving  thefe  fragments  of  magnificence,  we 
travelled  on  to  Montrofe^  which  we  furveyed  in  the 
morning,  and  found  it  well  built,  airy,  and  clean. 
The  town-houfc  is  a  handfome  fabrick  with  a  por- 
tico. We  then  went  to  view  the  Englijh  chapel, 
and  found  a  fmall  church,  clean  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  Scotland^  with  com- 
modious galleries,  and  what  was  yet  Icfs  expeftcd, 
with  an  organ. 

Y3  ^t 
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At  our  inn  we  did  not  fkvd  a  recept  A  focb  n 
we  thought  proportionate  to  the  commercial  op«« 
lence  of  the  place;  but  Mr.  B»fwtll  defired  mem 
obt'erve  that  the  innkeeper  was  an  EngUJbmmm^  aftd 
I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far>  I  had  oppor« 
tunities  of  obferving  what  I  had  never  heard,  thu 
there  were  many  beggars  in  Scotland.  In  Edimtmjk 
the  proportion  is,  I  think,  not  lefs  than  in  Landm^ 
and  in  the  fmaller  places  it  is  far  greater  than  in 
Engit/b  towns  of  the  fame  extent.  It  muft,  how* 
ever,  be  allowed,  that  they  are  not  importunacc, 
nor  clamorous.  They  folicit  filentiy,  or  very  noo- 
deftly,  and  therefore,  though  their  behaviour  may 
ftrike  wiih  more  force  the  heart  of  a  ftrangcr,  they 
are  certainly  in  danger  of  mifling  the  attention  of 
their  countrymen.  Novelty  has  always  fome  power ; 
an  unaccuilomcd  mode  of  begging  excites  an  un* 
accudomed  degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of  no* 
velty  is  by  its  own  nature  foon  at  an  end ;  the  efli* 
cacy  of  outcry  and  perfcveraoce  is  permanent  and 
certain. 

The  road  from  Montrojt  exhibited  a  continuation 
of  the  fame  appearances.  The  country  is  ftill 
naked,  the  hedges  are  of  (lone,  and  the  fields  lb 
generally  pIowcJ,  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  where 
grafs  is  found  for  the  horfes  that  till  them.  The 
harvcft,  which  was  almoft  ripe,  appeared  very 
plentiful. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bafunll  obferved  that 
wc  were  at  no  prear  diftance  from  the  houlc  of  lord 
Mci:ls,ddi).  The  niagnetifm  of  his  convcrfatidi 
txi\\)  (Jicw  ui  out  of  our  way,  and  the  entertain- 
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fnent  which  we  received  would  have  been  a  fufficient 
recompcnce  for  a  much  greater  deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh^  as  thcjr  arc  le(s 
frequented^  mui.  be  expeded  to  grow  gradually 
rougher ;  but  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means  in- 
commodious. We  travelled  on  with  the  gentle 
pace  oi  2L  Scotch  driver^  who  ^ving  no  rivals  in  ex-^ 
pedition,  neither  gives  himfelf  nor  his  horfes  unne- 
ceffary  trouble.  We  did  not  affeft  the  impatience 
we  did  not  fcel>  but  were  fatisfied  with  the  com* 
pany  of  each  other  as  well  riding  in  the  chaife^  as 
fitting  at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the  day  are 
equally  folitary  and  equally  fafe;  for  where  there 
arc  fo  few  travellers^  why  fhould  there  be  robbers? 

ABERDEEN. 

We  can^e  fomewhat  late  to  Aberdeen^  and  found 
the  inn  fo  full,  that  we  had  fomc  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining admiflion,  till  Mr.  Bofwell  made  himfelf 
known :  his  name  overpowered  all  objeflion^  and 
wc  found 'a  very  good  houfe  and  civil  treatment. 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  finom 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon^  whom  I  had  formerly  known 
in  Londoriy  and,  after  a  ceflation  of  all  intcrcourfe 
for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  profeffor  of  phyfick 
in  the  King'%  College.  Such  unexpected  renewals  of 
acquaintance  may  be  numbered  among  the  moft 
pleafing  incidents  of  life. 

The  knowledge  of  one  profeffor  foon  procured 
me  the  notice  of  the  reft,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
token  of  regard,  being  conduced  wherever  there 
vas  any  thing  which  I  dcfired  to  fee,  and  enter- 

Y  4  tained 
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tained  at  once  with  the  novelty  of  the  place,  aaA. 

the  kindnefs  of  communication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  ifland  with  the 
folemnity  of  geographical  defcription»  as  if  we  iud 
been  cad  upon  a  newly  difcovered  coaft,  has  the 
appearance  of  very  frivolous  oflentation ;  yet  is 
Scctland  is  little  kno^  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  may  read  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  not  fuper- 
fluous  to  relate^  that  under  the  name  oi  Aberiicm 
are  comprifed  two  towns^  (landing  about  a  mile 
diflant  from  each  other^  but  governed,  I  think,  by 
the  fame  magiftratcs. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  epifcopal  city^  ia 
which  are  ftill  to  be  fccn  the  remains  of  the  cathe- 
dral. It  has  the  apj^carance  of  a  town  in  decay, 
having  been  fuuated,  in  times  when  commerce  was 
yet  unlludicd,  with  v^rry  little  attention  to  the  com* 
moditici  of  the  harbour. 

Ac  a;  Aherdccn  has  all  the  buftle  of  profperous 
trade,  and  all  the  fhow  of  increafing  opulence.  Ir 
is  built  by  the  watcr-fuie.  The  houfcs  arc  large 
aod  lofty,  and  the  iUects  fpacious  and  clean.  They 
build  ahnoR  wholly  with  the  granite  ufed  in  the 
new  pavement  of  the  ftrccts  of  London,  which  is 
well  known  not  to  want  hardnefs,  yet  they 
Ihapc  it  ealily.  It  is  beautiful,  and  muft  be  very 
lading. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly 
excrcird  by  the  merchants  oi  Jberdecn,  I  have  not 
enquired.  The  manufadure  which  forces  itfelf 
upon  a  llranger's  eye  is  that  of  knit-dockings,  on 
which  the  women  of  the  lower  clafs  are  viCbly  cm* 
ployed. 

Iq 
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^,  In  each  of  thcfe  towns  there  is  a  college,  or  in 
drifter  language,  an  univerfity ;  for  in  both  there 
are  profeflbrs  of  the  fame  parts  of  learning*  and  the 
colleges  hold  their  feffions  and  confer  degrees  fe^ 
parately,  with  total  independence  of  one  on  the 
other. 

In   Old  Aberdeen   (lands   tlifc  King%   CoUegiy   of 
which    the   firft    prefident    was    Heilor  Boece^    or 
BoetbiuSy  who  may  be  juftly  reverenced  as  one  of  the 
revivers  of  elegant  learning.     When  he  ftudied  at 
Partly  he  was  acquainted  with  EraJmuSy  who  after- 
wards gave  him  a  publick  tcftimony  of  his  efteem, 
by  infcribing  to  him  a  catalogue  of  his  works.    The 
ftyle  of  Bcetbiusy  though,  perhaps,  not  always  ri- 
goroufly  pure,  is  formed  with  great  diligence  upon 
ancient  models,   and  wholly  uninfcfted  with  mo- 
naftick  barbarity.     His  hiftory  is  written  with  ele- 
gance and  vigour,  but  his  fabuloufnefs  and  cre- 
dulity are  juftly  blamed.     His  fabuloufnefs,  if  he 
was  the  author  of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which 
no  apology  can  be  made;  but  his  credulity  may  (jp 
cxcufed  in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credula|^ 
Liearning  was  then  rifing  on  the  world  \  but  ages  fo 
long  accuftomed  to  darknefs,  were  too  much  daz- 
zled with  its  light  to  fee  any  thing  diftinftly.     The 
firft  race  of  fcholars  in  the  fifteenth  century,  »and 
fome  time  after,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  learning 
to  fpeak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were  therefore 
more  ftudious  of  elegance  than  of  truth.     The  con- 
temporaries  of  Boetbius  thought    it   fufficient    to 
know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered.     The  ex- 
amination of  tenets  and  of  fafts  was  referved  for 
iiuiothcr  generation. 

Boetbius^ 
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BoetbtMS,  as  prcfident  of  the  univer(ity»  cnjofri 
^  revenue  of  forty  Scoitijb  marks,  about  two  pooM 
four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  of  llerling  monqr.  h 
the  prefcnt  age  of  trade  and  ^taxes^  it  b  difficult 
even  for  the  imaginaiion  fo  to  rail'c  the  vadue  of 
money,  or  lb  to  ditninifh  the  demands  of  life,  as  a 
fuppoCe  four  and  fofity  ihillings  a  year  an  honour* 
able  llipend ;  yet  it  was  probably  equal,  not  only 
to  the  needs,  but  to  the  rank  of  Ba^ibius.  The 
wealth  o(  England  was  undoubtedly  to  that  o(  Scoi^ 
Jand  more  than  five  to  one,  and  it  is  known  that 
Henry  the  Eigbiby  among  whofe  faults  avarice  was 
never  reckoned,  granted  to'  Roger  Afcbam^  as  a  re* 
ward  of  his  learning,  a  pcnfion  of  ten  pounds  a 
year. 

The  other,  called  the  Martfibal  College^  is  in  the 
new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted* 
One  of  its  ornaments  is  the  })iclure  of  Aribur 
'jQbmft^ny  who  was  principal  oi  the  college,  and  who 
holds  among  the  iMtin  poets  of  Seeiland  the  next 
|iace  to  the  elegant  Buchanan. 

*^n  the  library  I  was  Ihewn  fomc  curiofities;  t 
HehrtTv  manufcript  of  exquifite  penmanfhip,  and  a 
Laiin  tranflation  o{  ArifiotU%  Politicks  by  LeQn&wim 
ylrtt'inuSy  written  in  the  Roman  charafter  with  nicety 
and  beautVi  which,  as  the  art  of  printing  has  made 
ihnu  no  longer  neceffary,  are  not  now  to  be  found. 
This  was  one  of  the  lateft  performances  of  the 
tranlcribcrs,  for  /Irelinns  died  but  about  twenty 
years  before  typography  was  invented.  This  verflott 
has  been  printed,  and  may  be  found  in  libraries^ 
but  is  little  read ;  for  the  hvs^  books  have  brett 
fince  tranQated   boih   by  yiJorius  and  Lamhmms^ 

who 
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^Vrho  lived  in  an  age  more  cultivated,  but  perhaps 
owed  in  part  to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to 
excel  him.  Much  is  due  to  thofc  who  firft  broke 
the  way  to  knowledge,  and  left  only  to  their  fuc- 
creflbrs  the  tafk  of  fmoothing  it. 

In  both  thefe  colleges  the  methods  of  inftruftion 
arc  nearly  the  fame;  the  Icdtdfes  differing  only  by 
the  accidental  difference  of  diligence,  or  ability  \i\ 
the  pfX)fcfrors.  The  ftudents  wear  fcarlet  gowns 
and  the  profefTors  black,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
academical  drcfs  in  all  the  Scottijh  univerfities,  ex- 
cept that  of  Edinburgh^  where  the  fcholars  are  not 
diftinguifhcd  by  any  particular  habit.  In  the  AT/^g^s 
College  there  is  kept  a  publick  table,  but  the  fcho- 
lars of  the  Marifchal  College  are  boarded  in  the  town. 
The  expcnce  of  living  is  here,  according  to  the  in- 
forinanon  that  1  could  obtain,  fomewhat  more  than 
at  St.  Andrews. 

The  courfe  of  education  is  extended  to  four  years, 
at  th€  end  of  which  thofe  who  take  a  degree,  who 
are  not  many,  become  mafters  of  arts,  and  whocwlr 
f$  a  mafter  may,  if  he  pleafes,  immediately  cohR^ 
Tnence  doftor.  The  title  of  doftor,  however,  was 
for  a  confiderable  time  bellowed  only  on  phyficians. 
The  advocates  are  examined  and  approved  by  their 
own  body ;  the  minifters  were  not  ambitious  of 
titles,  or  were  afraid  of  being  cenlbred  for  am- 
bition J  and  the  dodorate  in  every  faculty  was  com- 
monly given  or  fold  into  other  countries.  The 
minifters  are  now  reconciled  to  diftinftion,  and  as 
%l  muft  always  happen  that  fomc  will  excel  others, 
have  thought  graduation  a  proper  teftimony  of  un<- 
common  abilities  or  acquifidoDs. 

T\x^ 
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The  indifcriminate  collation  of  degrees  has  jiifti| 
taken  away  that  rcfpeft  which  they  origioaUy 
claimed  as  damps,  by  which  the  literary  vklae  of 
men  fo  diftinguiftied  was  authoritatively  denoted 
That  academical  honours,  or  any  others,  Ihould  be 
conferred  with  exaft  proportion  to  merit,  is  more 
than  human  judgment  or  human  integrity  hare 
given  reafon  to  cxpedt.  Perhaps  degrees  in  uoi* 
verfitics  cannot  be  better  adjuftcd  by  any  general 
rule  than  by  the  length  of  time  pafled  in  the  pub- 
lick  profeflion  of  learning.  An  EMgliJb  or  Irijb 
doctorate  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  very  young  man, 
and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  what  is  likewife  by 
experience  commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  b 
by  age  qualified  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  fo  much  time 
gained  learning  fu$cient  not  to  difgrace  the  tide,  or 
wit  fufficicnt  not  to  defirc  it. 

The  Scotch  univerfuies  hold  but  one  term  or 
fcflTion  in  the  year.  That  of  St.  Andrews  continues 
right  months,  that  of  Aberdeen  only  five,  from  the 
^ft  of  November  to  the  firft  of  April. 

•In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  Englijb  chape],  in  whick 
the  congregation  was  numerous  and  fplendid.  The 
fonn  of  publick  worfhip  ufed  by  the  church  of  Eng^ 
land  is  in  Scotland  legally  pra£^ifed  in  licenfed  cha- 
pels fcrved  by  clergymen  of  Englijb  or  IriJb.  ordi- 
nation, and  by  tacit  connivance  quietly  permitted 
in  feparate  congregations,  fupplied  with  minifters 
by  t!.e  fucceflbrs  of  the  bifhops  who  were  deprived 
a:  tlic  Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday  Auguft  ii.  On 
hLndcy  wc  were  invited  into  the  town-hall,  where 
I  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  given  me  by  the  Lord 

PtOTOft^ 
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Provoft.  The  honour  conferred  had  all  the  deco- 
rations that  politenefs  could  add^  and  what  I  am 
afraid  I  fliould  not  have  had  to  fay  of  any  city  fouth 
of  the  Tweed,  I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for 
a  fee.  ; 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  ad- 
miffion  isj  with  the  feal  appending,  faflened  to  a 
ribband,  and  worn  for  one  day  by  the  new  citizen 
in  his  hat. 

By  a  lady  who  faw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  earl  of 
Errol  was  informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we  had  the 
honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  feat,  callc;d  Slanes 
Cafthy  as  I  am  told,  improperly,  from  the  caftlc 
of  that  name,  which  once  flood  at  a  place  not  far 
diftant. 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  ftony,  and 
continued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetable  decoration. 
We  travelled  over  a  tradt  of  ground  near  the  fea, 
whicb^  not  long  ago,  fuffered  a  very  uncommon 
and  unexpedled  calamity.  The  fand  of  the  fhore 
was  raifed  by  a  temped:  in  fuch  quantities,  and  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  diflance,  that  an  eflate  was  over- 
whelmed and  loft.  Such  and  fo  hopelefs  was  the 
barrennefs  fuperinduced,  that  the  owner,  when  he 
was  required  to  pay  the  ufual  tax,  defired  rather  to 
reiign  the  ground. 

SLANES  CASTLE.    THE  BULLER  OF  BUCHAN. 

We  came  in  the  afternoon  to  Slanes  CafiUy  built 
upon  the  margin  of  the  fea,  fo  that  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  towers  feem  only  a  continuation  of  a  perpen- 
dicular rock,  the  foot  of  which  is  beaten  by  the 
waves.  To  walk  round  the  houfe  fecmed  impracti- 
cable. 
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cable.  From  the  windows  the  eye  wanders  OfCf 
the  fea  that  fcparates  ScotLnd  from  N^rncay^  and 
when  the  winds  beat  with  violence,  muJl  enjoy  all 
the  terrifick  grandeur  of  the  tempeftuous  occaa. 
I  would  not  for  my  amufcment  wi(h  for  %^orni| 
but  asilorms^  whether  wifhed  or  not,  will  fomctinxs 
happen,  I  may  fay,  without  violation  of  humanity, 
that  I  ftiould  willingly  look  out  upon  them  from 
Slanef  Caftle. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our  de- 
parture was  prohibited  by  the  countel^  till  we  (hould 
have  feen  two  placers  upon  the  coaft,  which  flie 
rightly  confidcrcd  as  worthy  of  curiofiiy,  Dun  Buji 
and  the  Builer  of  Bucban,  to  which  Mr.  Boyd  very 
kindly  conducted  us. 

Dun  Buyj  which  in  Erjc  is  faid  to  fignify  the 
TellcW'Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of  ftonc, 
open  to  the  main  fea  on  one  fide,  and  pancd  from 
the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the  other. 
It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  the  dung  of  in* 
numerable  fca-fowls,  which  in  the  fpring  chufc  this 
place  as  convenient  for  incubation,  and  have  their 
eggs  and  their  young  taken  in  great  abundance. 
One  of  the  birds  that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  w« 
were  told,  its  bo<iy  not  larger  than  a  duck%  aod 
yet  lays  eggs  as  large  as  thofe  of  a  goofe.  This 
bird  is  by  the  inhabitants  named  a  Coot.  That 
which  is  called  Ccot  in  England^  is  here  a  Cootir. 

Upon  thefc  rocks  there  was  nothing  that  could 
long  detain  attention,  and  we  foon  turned  our  eyei 
to  the  Builer^  or  Bouilhir  of  Bitcban,  which  no  man 
can  fee  with  indifference,  who  has  either  fenfc  of 
danger,  or  delight  in  rarity.     It  is  a  rock  perpen* 

dicularly 
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dfcularly  tubulated,  united  on  one  fide  with  a  high 
Ihore,  and  on  the  other  riling  fteep  to  a  great  height, 
above  the  main  fca.  The  top  is  open,  from  which 
may  be  fcen  a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows  into 
the  caniity,  through  a  breach  made  ir>  the  lower  part 
of  the  inclofing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
raft  well  bordered  with  a  wall.  The  edge  of  the 
Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to  thofe  that  walk  round, 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  ventures  to  look 
downward  fees,  that  if  his  foot  (hould  flip,  he  muft 
fall  from  his  ^eadful  elevation  upon  ftones  on  one 
fide,  or  into  the  water  on  the  other.  We  however 
went  round,  and  were  glad  when  the  circuit  was 
completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  fea,  we  faw  fome 
boats;  and  rowers,  and  refolved  to  explore  the  Buller, 
at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the  arch,  which  the 
water  had  made,  and  found  ourfelves  in  a  place, 
which,  though  we  could  not  think  ourfelves  in 
danger,  we  could  fcarcely  furvey  without  fome  re- 
coil of  the  mind.  The  bafon  in  which  we  floated 
was  nearly  circular,  perhaps  thirty  yards  in  dia- 
meter. We  were  inclofcd  by  a  natural  wall,  rifing 
fteep  on  every  fide  to  a  height  which  produced  the 
idea  of  infurmountable  confinement.  ^The  inter- 
ception of  all  lateral  light  caufed  a  difmal  gloom. 
Round  us  was  a  perpendicular  rock,  above  ns  the 
diftant  flcy,  and  below  an  unknown-  profundity  of 
water.  If  I  had  any  malice  againfl:  a  walking  fpirir, 
inftead  of  laying  him  in  the  Red-Jea^  I  would  con- 
demn him  to  refide  in  the  Buller  of  Buchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the 
fports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the  mind 
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that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleafcs.  Wc 
were  foon  at  leifure  to  examine  the  place  with  mi- 
nute inipc&ion,  and  found  many  cavities  which>  is 
the  watermen  told  us,  went  backward  to  a  depth 
which  they  had  never  explored.  Their  exiut  we 
had  not  time  to  try  j  they  are  faid  to  ferve  diBferenc 
purpofcs.  Ladies  come  hither  fometimes  in  the 
lummcr  with  collations,  and  fmugglers  make  them 
ilorchoufcs  for  clandeftine  merchandife.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  but  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often 
ufed  them  as  magazines  of  arms,  or  rcpofitories  of 
plunder. 

To  the  little  vcflels  ufcd  by  the  northern  rowers^ 
the  BulUr  may  have  ferved  as  a  (helter  from  (lomu, 
and  perhaps  as  a  retreat  from  enemies ;  the  entrance 
might  have  been  flopped,  or  guarded  with  little 
difficulty,  and  though  the  vcfTels  that  were  llattooed 
within  would  have  been  battered  with  flones  (how* 
cred  on  them  from  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have 
lain  fafc  in  the  caverns. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey,  pleafed 
with  our  reception  at  Slafies  Cajlle,  of  which  we  had 
now  leifure  to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the  ele- 
gance ;  for  our  way  afforded  us  few  topicks  of  con- 
vcrfation.  The  ground  was  neither  uncultivated 
nor  unfruitful  i  but  it  was  flill  all  arable.  Of  flocks 
or  herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I  had  now  tra- 
velled two  hundred  miles  in  Scotland^  and  feen  only 
one  tree  not  younger  than  myfelf. 

B  A  M  F  F. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Fraztr 
of  Streicbton^  who  fhewed  us  in  his  grounds  fome 
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ftones  yet  (landing  of  a  druidical  circle,  and  what    • 
I  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  noticcj  fonie  forcft 
trees  of  full  growth.  ik. 

At  night  we  came  to  Bamff^  where  I  remember 
nothing  that  particularly  claimed  my  attention^* 
The  ancient  towns  of  Scotland  have  generally  an 
appearance  unufual  to  Englijhmen.  The  houfes, 
whether  great  or  fmall,  are  for  the  mod  part  built 
offtones.  Their  ends  are  now  and  then  next  the 
ftreets,  and  the  entrance  into  them  is  very  often  by 
a  flight  of  ftqps,  which  reaches  up  to  the  fecond 
ftory;  the  floor  which  is  level  with  the  ground 
being  entered  only  by  ftairs  defcending  within  the 
houfe. 

The  art  of  joining  fquares  of  glafs  with  lead  is 
little  ufed  in  S  coil  and y  and  in  fome  places  is  totally 
forgotten.  The  frames  of  their  windows  are  all  of 
wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their  glafs  than 
the  Englijh,  and  will  often,  in  houfes  not  otherwife 
mean,  compofe  a  fquare  of  two  pieces,  not  joining 
like  cracked  glafs,  but  with  one  edge  laid  perhaps 
half  an  inch  over  the  q|her.  Their  windows  do  not 
move  upon  hinges,  but  are  pufhcd  up  and  drawn 
down  in  grooves,  yet  they  are  feldom  accommo- 
dated with  weights  and  pullies.  He  that  would 
have  his  window  open  muft  hold  it  with  his  hand, 
unlefs  what  may  be  fometimes  found  among  good 
contrivers,  there  be  a  nail  which  he  nna]|||ick  into 
a  hole,  to  keep  it  from  falling.  ^* 

What  cannot  be  done  without  fome  uncommon 
trouble  or  particular  expedient,  will  not  often  be 
done  at  all.  The  incommodioufnefs  of  the  Scotch 
'windows  keeps  them  very  clofely  (hut.     The  nc- 
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ceflity  of  ventilating  human  habitations  has  not  jet 
been  found  by  our  northern  neighbours  i  and  erca 
in  ho^igl  well  built  and  elegantly  furni(hed»  a 
ftranger*  nr>ay  be  fonnetimes  forgiven^  if  he  allows 
himfclf  to  wi(h  for  frclher  air.  •^ 

Tbefc  diminutive  obfcrvations  feem  to  take  away 
fomething  from  the  dignity  of  writing,  and  there- 
fore are  never  communicated  but  with  hefitatioo, 
and  a  little  fear  of  abatement  and  contempt.  But 
it  muft  be  remembered,  that  life  confifts  not  of  a 
ferirs  of  illuftrious  a£tions,  or  elcgaq|  enjoyments  ; 
the  greater  part  of  our  time  palTcs  in  compliance 
with  necefliiies,  in  the  performance  of  daily  duties, 
in  the  removal  of  fmall  inconveniencies,  in  the  pro- 
curement of  petty  plcafures ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill 
at  eafc,  as  the  main  dream  of  life  glides  on  fmoothlf, 
or  13  ruffled  by  fmall  obftaclcs  and  frequent  inter- 
ruption. The  true  ftate  of  every  nation  is  the  ftate 
of  common  life.  The  manners  of  a  people  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  fchools  of  learning,  or  the  pa- 
laces of  greatncfs,  where  the  national  character  is 
obfcured  or  obliterated  by  tiyvel  or  inftrudtion,  by 
philofophy  or  vanity;  nor  is  publick  happinefs  to 
be  eftimated  by  the  ancmblics  of  the  gay,  or  the 
banquets  of  the  rich.  The  great  mafs  of  nations  is 
neither  rich  nor  gay :  they  whofc  aggregate  con- 
ftitutes  the  people,  are  found  in  the  ftreets  and  the 
villagesyia  the  (hops  and  farms;  and  from  them 
coUecliveiy  confidered,  muft  the  meafure  of  general 
profperity  be  taken.  As  they  approach  to  delicacy 
a  nation  is  refined  ;  as  their  conveniencies  arc  mul- 
tiplied, a  nation,  at  leaft  a  commercial  nation,  muft 
be  denominated  wealthy. 

ilLGIN. 
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ELGIN. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  ^^u/tk  we  fet. 
out  •in  the  morning,  and  having  breakfaited  at 
Cullen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgijii  where,  in  the  ina 
that  we  fuppofed  the  beft,  a  dinner  was  fet  before 
US5  which  we  could  not  eat.  This  was  the  iirft 
time>  and  except  one,  the  laft,  that  I  found  any 
rcafon  to  complain  of  a  Scotnjb  table;  and  fuch 
difappointments,  I  fuppofe,  muft  be  cxpefted  in 
every  country^  where  there  is  no  great  frequency  of 
travellers. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afforded  us 
another  proof  of  the  wafte  of  reformation.  There  is 
enough  yet  remaining  to  Ihew,  that  it  was  once 
magnificent.  Its  whole  plot  is  eafily  traced.  On 
the  north  fide  of  the  choir,  the  chapter-houfe,  which 
is  roofed  with  an  arch  of  ftone,  remains  entire;  and 
on  the  fouth  fide,  another  mafs  of  building,  which 
wc  could  not  enter,  is  preferved  by  the  care  of  the 
family  of  Gordon ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  a 
mafs  of  fragments.      « 

*A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which  de« 
duced  from  fufficient  authorities  the  hiftory  of  this 
venerable  ruin.  The  church  of£/f//rhad,  in  the 
Miteftine  tumults  of  the  barbarous  ages,  been  lai4 
wafte  by  the  irruption  of  a  highland  chief,  whom 
the  bifhop  had  offended ;  but  it  was  gnioally  re* 
ftored  to  the  ftate  of  which  the  traces  may  be  now 
difcerned,  and  was  at  laft  not  deftroyed  by  the  tu- 
multuous  violence  of  Knox^  but  more  fhamefully 
fufiered  to  dilapidate  by  deliberate  robbery  and 
frigid  indifference.    There  is  fiill  extant^  in  the 
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books  of  the  council,  an  order,  of  which  I  cannot 
remember  the  dace,  but  which  was  doubclcfs  iflticd 
after  the/|||formation,  diredting  that  the  lead»  whkh 
covers  the  two  cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Abmriim^ 
(hall  be  taken  away,  and  converted  into  money  for 
the  fupport  of  the  army.  A  Scotch  army  was  in 
thofe  times  very  cheaply  kept;  yet  the  lead  of  two 
churches  mull  have  born  fo  fmall  a  proportion  fo 
any  military  expcnce,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  believe 
the  reafon  alleged  to  be  ivicrcly  popular,  and  the 
money  intended  for  Tome  private  purfc.  The  order 
however  was  obeyed  i  the  two  churches  were  ftrip* 
ped,  and  the  lead  was  Ihippcd  to  be  fold  in  IhiUnd. 
I  hope  every  reader  will  rejoice  that  this  cargo  of 
facrilcgc  was  lod  at  fca. 

Let  us  not  however  make  too  much  hallc  to  dc- 
fpife  our  neighliours.  Our  own  cathedrals  arc  inoul* 
dering  by  unrq'irtfcd  dilapiJation.  It  feems  to  be 
part  of  the  dcrpicable  philofophy  of  the  time  to  de- 
fpifc  monuir.cnts  of  facrcd  magnificence,  and  we 
are  in  danger  of  doing  that  deliberately,  which  the 
Scots  did  not  do  but  in  liie  ugfettled  ilate  of  an  im- 
perfc^^  contlitution. 

Thofe  wiio  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrab 
never  wilhcd  to  cover  them  again ;  and  being  thus 
made  ulelelV,  they  were  firrt  nc^le«5led,  and  per- 
ha^s,  as  the  ilonc  was  wanred,  afterwards  demo- 
lilhed. 

Elgin  feems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  The  epifcopal  cities  o[  ScctlanJ,  rbe<* 
lieve,  generally  fell  with  their  churches,  though 
fome  of  them  have  fince  recovered  by  a  (ituation 
convenient  for  commerce.    Thus  G!i:/g$w,  though 
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it  llts  no  longer  an  archbiftiop,  has  rifen  beyond  its 
original  (lace  by  the  opulence  of  its  tra^rs ;  and 
Aberdeen^  though  its  ancient  ftock  hatfllecayed, 
flourifhes  by  a  new  (hoot  in  another  place. 

In  the  chief  ftrect  of  Elgin,  the  houfes  jut  over 
the  loweft  (lory,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber  in 
Umdon,  but  with  greater  prominence;  fo  that  there 
is  fometimes  a  walk  for  a  confidcrable  length  un3cr 
a  doifter,  or  portico,  which  is  now  indeed  /re* 
quently  broken,  bccaufe  the  new  houfes  have  ano- 
ther form,  but  feems  to  have  been  uniformly  con- 
tinued in  the  old  city. 

FORES.  CALDER.  FORT  GEORGE. 

Wc  went  forwards  the  fame  day  to  ForeSy  the 
town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling,  when  he  met 
the  weird  fifters  in  his  way.  ThTs  to  an  Englijhman 
is  claflick  ground.  Our  imaginations  were  heated, 
and  our  thoughts  recalled  to  their  old  amufements. 

We  had  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands.  Wc 
began  to  leave  fertilitfP  and  cplture  behind  us,  and 
faw  for  a  great  length  of  road  nothing  but  heath  ; 
yet  at  Fo^haharsy  a  feat  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
GordoMj  there  is  an  orchard,  which  in  Scotland  I  had 
never  feen  before,  with  fome  timber  trees,  and  a 
plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  good  accommodation  but  nOr 
thing  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next  morn- 
ing entered  upon  the  road  of  which  Macbeth  heard 
the  fatal  prediftion  j  but  we  travelled  on  not  inter-. 
rupted  by  promifes  of  kingdoms,  and  came  to  Nairu^ 
a  royal  burgh,  which,  if  once  it  flouri(bed,  is  now 
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in  a  ftate  of  miferable  decay ;  but  I  know  not  wfte* 
thcr  its  chief  annual  magiftrate  has  not  ftill  the  tide 
of  Lord  Frovoft. 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  Highlands; 
for  here  I  firft  faw  peat  fires,  and  firft  heard  the  Erfc 
language.  We  had  no  motive  to  ftay  longer  than 
to  brcakfaft,  and  went  forward  to  the  houfc  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  the  minifter  who  publiihed  an  account  of 
Si.  KiUa,  and  by  his  dircftion  vifitcd  Cald^  Ca/^9 
from  which  Macbeth  drew  his  fccond  title.  It  has 
been  formerly  a  place  of  (Vrength.  The  draw-bridge 
is  ftill  to  be  feen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry.  The 
tower  is  very  ancient.  Its  walls  are  of  great  thick* 
ncfs,  arched  on  the  top  with  ftone,  and  furrounded 
with  battlements.  The  reft  of  the  houfe  is  later, 
though  far  from  modern. 

We  were  favoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  lives  10 
the  caftle,  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers  at 
Fort  George^  which  being  the  moft  regular  fortifi* 
cation  in  the  idand,  well  dcferves  the  notice  of  a 
traveller,  who  has  never  travelled  before.  We 
went  thither  next  day,  found  a  very  kind  reception, 
were  led  round  the  works  by  a  gentleman,  who  ex* 
plainrd  the  ufe  of  every  part,  and  entertained  by 
Sir  /:;;v  Coote,  the  governor,  with  fuch  elegance  €>r 
convcrfation  as  left  us  no  attention  to  the  delicacies 
of  his  table. 

Of  F0rt  Cccrge  I  (hall  not  attempt  to  give  any 
account.  I  cannot  delineate  it  fcientifically,  and  a 
loofe  and  popular  dcfd^iption  isof  ufe  only  when  the 
imagination  is  to  be  amufed.  There  was  every- 
where an  aj-pearance  of  the  utmoft  neatnefs  and  re- 
piil.iriiy.     But  my  fuffrage  is  of  little  value,  becaufc 
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diis  and  Fort  Juguftus  arc  the  only  garrifons  that  I 
Cftr  faw. 

Wc  did  not  regret  the  time  fpent  aft.  cb^  fort, 
chough  in  confequence  of  our  delay  wc  came  fome- 
what  late  to  Invemcjs^  the  town  which  may  properly 
be  called  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  Hither  the 
inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  come  to  be  fupplied 
with  what  they  cannot  make  for  themfclvcs  :  hither 
the  young  nymphs  of  the  mountains  and  vallies  arc 
fent  for  education,  and  as  far  as  my  obffirvation  has 
reached,  are  not  fent  in  vain. 

INVERNESS. 

Invernefs  was  the  laft  place  which  had  a  regular 
communication  by  high  roads  with  the  fouthern 
counties.  All  the  ways  beyond  it  have,  I  believe, 
been  made  by  the  foldicrs  in  this  century.  At  Jn- 
vernejs  therefore  Cromwell,  when  he  fubdued  Scot-- 
landy  (lationed  agarrifon,  as  at  the  boundary  of  the 
Highlands.  The  foldicrs  feem  to  have  incorporated 
afterwards  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  have  peopled 
the  place  with  an  Englijb  race  j  for  the  language  of 
this  town  has  been  long  confidered  as  peculiarly 
elegant. 

Here  is  a  caftlc,  called  the  caftle  of  Macbeth,  the 
walls  of  which  arc  yet  (landing.  It  was  no  very 
capacious  edifice,  but  ftands  upon  a  rock  fo  high 
and  deep,  that  1  think  it  was  once  not  acccflible, 
but  by  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a  bridge.  Over 
againft  it,  on  another  hill,  was  a  fort  built  by 
Cromwell,  now  totally  dent^iftied  ;  for  no  faction 
of  Scotland  loved  the  name  of  Cromwell,  or  had  any 
defirc  to  continue  his  memory. 
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Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations, 
a  great  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the  Sccisi^^ 
civilized  them  by  conqueft,  and  introduced  by  life- 
ful  violence  the  arts  of  peace.  I  was  told  ac  jlin^ 
ieen^  that  the  people  learned  from  Cromv)elV%  fol- 
diers  to  make  (hoes  and  to  plant  kail. 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
guefs:  they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for 
common  tables,  and  when  they  had  not  kail  they 
prob  )bly  l^d  nothing.  The  numbers  that  go  barc- 
fo' t  are  (l.ll  fufficient  to  (hew  that  (hoes  may  be 
fpared  \  they  are  not  yet  confidered  as  nece(raries  of 
life;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwife  meanly  dre(red» 
run  without  them  in  the  ftreets ;  and  in  the  iflands 
the  funs  of  gentlemen  pafs  feveral  of  their  (ird  yean 
with  naked  feet. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the  Scoit 
to  have  attained  the  liberal,  without  the  manual 
arts,  to  have  excelled  in  ornamental  knowledge^ 
anJ  to  have  wanted  not  only  the  elegancies,  buc 
the  convcniencies  of  common  life.  Liicrature  fooa 
after  its  revival  found  its  way  to  Scotlcr.d^  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  almoll  to  the 
middle  of  the  fcventeenth,  the  politer  lludies  were 
very  diligently  purfued.  The  Liitin  poetry  of  De^ 
iiiix  Poitarum  Scctorum  would  have  douv  h  «r.our  to 
any  nation;  at  Icaft,  till  the  publication  oi  Afs/s 
i^tipplemeni^  the  Englijb  had  very  little  CO  oppofe. 

Yi't  men  thub  ingenious  and  inquifiiive  were  con- 
ten'  to  live  m  total  ignorance  of  the  trades  by  which 
h II  nan  wants  are  fupjiied,  and  to  fupply  them  by 
the  gnilTill  means.  Till  the  Union  made  them  acr 
tyainted  with  Enghjb  manners,  the  culture  of  their 
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nn^r.was  unflcilful,  and  their  domedick  life  un^ 
fogned  ;  their  tables  were  coarfc  as  the  feafts  of 
EJkimeaux^  and  their  houfcs  filthy  as  the  cottages  of 
Hottentots. 

Since  they  have  known  that  their  condition  was 
capable  of  improvement,  their  progrefs  in  ufcful 
knowledge  has  been  rapid  and  uniform.  What  re- 
mains.Jto  be  done  they  will  quickly  do,  and  then 
wonder,  like  me,  why  that  which  was  To  neccflary 
gnd  fo  eafy  was  fo  long  delayed.  But  they  muft  be 
for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the  Englijh  that  cleganoc 
and  culture,  which,  if  they  had  been  vigilant  and 
aftive,  perhaps  the  Engliflj  might  have  owed  to 
them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.'  I 
had  feen  a  few  women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen  \ 
but  ztlnvernejs  the  Highland  manners  are  common. 
There  is  I  think  a  kirk,  in  which  only  the  Erfe  lan- 
guage is  ufed.  There  is  likewife  an  Englijh  chapel, 
but  meanly  built,  where  on  Sunday  we  faw  a  very 
decent  congregation. 

We  were  now  to  bid  farewel  to  the  luxury  of 
travelling,  and  to  enter  a  country  upon  which  per- 
haps no  wheel  has  ever  rolled.  We  could  indeed 
have  ufed  our  poft-chaife  one  day  longer,  along  the 
military  road  to  Fort  Auguftusy  but  we  could  have 
hired  no  horfes  beyond  Invernejs^  and  we  were  not 
fo  fparing  of  ourfclves,  as  to  lead  them,  merely  that 
vc  might  have  one  day  longer  the  indulgence  of  a 
carriage. 

At  Invernefs  therefore  w?  procured  three  horfes 
for  ourfclves  and  a  fervant,  and  one  more  for  our 
l^^ggage,  which  was  no  very  heavy  load.   We  found  ^ 

ia 
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in  the  courfe  of  our  journey  the  convenicM|*^ 
having  dilencumbcred  ourfelvcs,  by  layin^iiBe 
whatever  we  could  fpare ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined without  experience,  how  in  climbing  crags, 
and  treading  bogs,  and  winding  through  narrow 
and  obftrudtcd  pafl'jgcs,  a  little  bulk  will  hinder, 
and  a  little  weight  will  burden ;  or  how  often  a 
man  that  has  pleafed  himfelf  at  home  with  his  own 
refolution,  will,  in  the  hour  of  darknefs  and  fatigue, 
be  content  to  leave  behind  him  every  thing  but 
himfelf. 

LOUGH    N  E  S  S. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  befide  uf, 
partly  to  (hcw  us  the  way,  and  partly  to  take  back 
from  the  fea-fide  the  horfcs,  of  which  they  were  the 
owners.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of  great  livelinefs 
and  aftivity,  of  whom  his  companion  faid,  that  he 
would  tire  any  horfc  in  Invernefs.  Both  of  ihem 
were  civil  and  ready- handed.  Civility  fcems  part 
of  the  national  charadcr  of  Highlanders.  Every 
chieftain  is  a  monarch,  and  politenefs,  the  natural 
produ£b  of  royal  government,  is  diffufed  from  the 
laird  through  the  whole  clan.  But  they  arc  not 
commonly  dextrous :  their  narrownefs  of  life  con- 
fines them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  arc  ac- 
cultomed  to  endure  little  wants  more  than  to  re- 
move them.  '• 

We  mounted  our  deeds  on  the  thirteenth  of  yftr- 

gujt^  and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct  us  to  Fort 

Auguftus.     It  is  built  It  the  head  of  Ij^ugb  AV/j,  of 

which  Invernejs  (lands  at  the  outlet.     The  way  bc- 

4.  ^twccn  them  has  been  cut  by  the  fuldiers.  and  the 

•  greater 
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gruffer  part  of  it  runs  along  a  rock,  levelled  with 
grett  labour  and  cxaftnefs,  near  the  water-fide. 

Moft  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleafant. 
The  day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  feen  the 
Peak,  would  have  been  wholly  new.  We  went 
upon  a  furface  fo  hard  and  level,  that  we  had  little 
care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore  at  full 
Icifure  for  contemplation.  On  the  left  were  high 
and  fteep  rocks  fliaded  with  birch,  thc'hartly  native 
of  the  north,  and  covered  with  fern  or  heath.  On 
the  right  the  linrjpid  waters  oi  hough  Nejs  were  beat- 
ing their  bank,  and  waving  their  furface  by  a  gentle 
agitation.  Beyond  them  were  rocks  fometimes  co- 
vered with  verdure,  and  fometimes  towering  in  hor- 
rid nakednefs.  Now  and  then  we  efpied  a  little 
corn-field,  which  ferved  to  imprefs  more  ftrongly 
the  general  barren nefs. 

Lough  Nefs  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and 
from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  remark- 
•  able  that  Boeibius,  in  his  defcription  of  Scotlandy 
gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth.  When  hiftorians 
or  geographers  exhibit  falfe  accounts  of  places  far 
diftant,  they  may  be  forgiven,  becaufe  they  can  tell 
but  what  they  are  told ;  and  that  their  accounts  ex- 
ceed the  truth  may  be  juftly  fuppofed,  becaufe  moft 
men  exaggerate  to  others,  if  not  to  themfelves:  but 
Boetbius  lii^  at  no  great  diftance ;  if  he  never  faw 
the  like,  he  muft  have  been  very  incurious,  and  if 
he  had  feen  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very  Qight 
temptations. 

Lough  Ne/Si  though  not  twelve  miles  broad,  is  a 
very  remarkable  difFufion  of  water  without  iflands^  ■• 


.* 
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It  fills  a  large  hollow  between  two  ridges  of  \aA 
rocks,  being  fuppJicd  partly  by  the  torrents  #lrich 
fall  into  \t  on  cither  fide,  and  partly,  as  is  fuppofcd, 
by  fprings  at  the  bottom.  Its  water  is  remarkablf 
dear  and  pk-alant,  and  is  iaiagined  by  the  natives 
to  be  medicinal.  \Vc  were  told,  that  it  is  in  Ibmc 
places  a  hundred  and  fi;rty  fathom  deep,  a  profuo* 
dity  Icarcely  credible,  and  which  probably  thofc  that 
relate  it  have  never  founded.  Its  filh  arc  falmon, 
trout,  atd  pjke. 

It  was  ftid  at  Fcrt  AuguJiuSy  that  Lough  Ne/s  is 
open  in  the  hardell  winters,  though  a  lake  not  far 
from  it  is  covered  with  ice.  In  difcufling  thefc 
exceptions  from  the  courfe  of  nature,  the  firft 
queftion  is,  whether  the  faft  be  juftly  ftared.  That 
which  is  Ilrange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleafing  error 
is  not  willingly  detefted.  Accuracy  of  narration  is 
not  very  common,  and  there  are  few  fo  rigidly  phi* 
lofophical,  as  not  to  reprefent  as  perpetual,  what  it 
only  frequent,  or  as  conftanr,  what  is  really  cafual. 
If  it  be  true  tliat  I^ugb  Ntys  never  freezes,  it  is 
cither  (heltered  by  its  high  banks  from  the  coIJ 
blafts,  and  expofed  only  to  thofe  winds  which  have 
more  power  to  agitate  than  congeal ;  or  it  is  kept 
in  perpetual  motion  by  the  rulh  of  ftrfamr*  from  the 
rocks  that  inclofe  it.  Its  profundity,  though  it 
Ihould  be  fuch  as  is  rrprcfented,  can  h.;ve  little  part 
in  this  exemption  i  for  tljou^h  d^^ep  ^^<  .ire  not 
frozen,  bccaufe  their  water  ib  fcclm'eJ  fro.ii  tf  e  ex* 
tcrnal  air,  yet  where  a  wid-  fu.faco  is  cxp,  fed  r  >  the 
full  influence  of  a  fre(  7*1.^:  atti  i^  p'  rre,  I  ki  >  v  roC 
why  the  depth  Ihould  k*.  ep  it  oji»  n.     Naii;ral  phi- 

fophy  is  now  one  ot*  li.c  favourite  ftudles  if  the 
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Scoiifjb  nation,  and  Lougb  Nejs  well  defcrvflf  to  be 
dfligently  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  wJiich  was 
itfelf  a  fource  of  entertainment,  is  made  along  the 
rock,  in  tite  direction  of  the  lough,  fometimes  by 
breaking  off  protuberances,  and  fometimes  by  cut- 
ting the  great  mafs  of  ftone  to  a  confiderable^depth. 
The  fragments  are  piled  in  a  loofe  wall  on  either 
fide,  with  apertures  left  at  very  fhort  fpaces,  to  give 
a  paffage  to  the  wintry  currents.  Part  of  ij^  is  bor- 
dered With  low  trees,  from  which  ou^^gyides  ga- 
thered nuts,  and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of 
an  Englijb  lane,  except  that  an  Englijh  lane  is  almoft 
always  dirty.  It  has  been  made  with  great  labour, 
but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot,  without  equal 
labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  our  fight  there  were  goats  feeding  or 
playing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but  they 
came  not  within  view;  and  if  what  is  fald  of  their 
vigilance  and  fubtlety  be  true,  they  have  feme  claim 
to  that  palm  of  wifdom,  which  the  eaftcrn  philofo-' 
pl)er»  whom  Alexander  interrogated,  gave  to  thofc 
beads  which  live  furtheft  from  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water-fidp,  we  efpied  a 
cottage.  This  was  the  firft  Highland  hut  that  I 
had  feen;  and  as  our  bufinefs  was  with  life  and 
manners,  we  were  willing  to  vifit  it.  To  enter  a 
habitation  Mi|[|^out  leave,  feems  10  be  not  confidered 
here  as  rudenefs  or  intrufion.  The  old  laws  of  hof- 
pitality  ftill  give  this  licence  to  a  ftranger. 

A  hut  is  conftrufted  with  loofe  (tones,  ranged  for 
the  mod  part  with  fome  tendency  to  circularity. 
It  muft  be  placed  where  the  wind  cannot  a6t  upon  ic 
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with  vi&lcncc,  bccaufe  ic  has  no  cement ;  and 
the  waccrr  will  run  caGly  away,  bccaufe  it  has  no 
floor  but  the  naked  ground.  The  wall,  which  is 
commonly  about  fix  feet  high,  declines  from  the 
perpendicular  a  little  inward.  Such  rafters  as  can 
be  procured  are  then  raifcd  for  a  roof,  and  covertd 
with  heath,  which  makes  a  (Irong  and  warm  thatch, 
kept  from  flying  off  by  ropes  of  twifted  heath,  of 
which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the 
thatch  tpthe  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm  by  the 
weight  oC  9  fargc  ilone.  No  light  is  admitted  but 
at  the  entrance,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  thatch, 
which  gives  vent  to  the  fmoke.  This  hole  is  not 
directly  over  the  tire,  Iclt  the  rain  (hould  extinguilh 
it  i  and  the  fmokc  therefore  naturally  fills  the  place 
before  it  cfcapes.  Such  is  the  general  (Iniif^ure  of 
the  houfcs  in  which  one  of  the  nations  of  this  opu- 
lent and  powerful  iflanJ  has  been  hitherto  content 
to  live.  1  luis  however  arc  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces;  and  this  which  we  were  infpcAing  was 
very  f*ir  irmu  one  of  the  meanetl,  for  it  was  divided 
into  feveral  apartments  ^  and  its  inhabitants  pof- 
feiled  fucU  property  as  a  pal:oral  poet  might  exalt 
into  riches. 

When  wc  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman  boil- 
ing goat's  tUlh  in  a  kettle.  She  (poke  little  /ii/jf. 
/.y\  but  wc  had  interpreters  at  hand  5  and  (he  was 
willing  enuui^h  to  liil}  lay  her  wl.ole  fjp^m  of  ccco- 
nomy.  Siie  has  five  children,  of  which  none  are 
yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldell,  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
and  her  hulband,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  were  at 
work  in  the  wood.  Her  two  next  fons  were  gone 
to  Ini^rnejs  to  buy  mtal^  by  which  oatmeal  is  alwayi 
6  meant* 
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meant.  Meal  (he  confidered  as  expenfive  food^  and  ' 
told  us,  that  in  fpring  when  the  goats  gave  milk, 
the  children  could  live  without  it.  She  is  miftrefs 
of  fixty  goats,  and  I  faw  many  kids  in  an  enclofure 
at  the  end4lrf'  her  houfe.  She  had  alfo  fome  poultry* 
By  the  lake  we  faw  a  potatoe*garden,  and  a  fmall 
fpot  of  ground  on  which  flood  four  fhucks,  con- 
taining  each  twelve  (heaves  of  barley.  She  has  all 
this  from  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and  for 
what  is  necefTary  to  be  bought,  her  iM#j^and  her 
chickens  are  fent  to  market.  * ' .*• 

With  the  true  paftoral  hofpitality,  (he  a(ked  us  to 
fit  down  and  drink  whifky.  She  is  religious,  and 
though  the  kirk  is  four  miles  off,  probably  eight 
Englijb  miles,  (he  goes  thither  every  Sunday.  Wc 
gave  her  a  (hilling,  and  (he  begged  fnufF;  for  fnuff 
is  the  luxury  of  a  Highland  cottage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  GeneraPs  Hut,  fo 

called  becaufe  it  was  the  temporary  abode  of  tVade^ 

while  he  fuperintcnded  the  works  upon  the  road. 

j>  It  is  now  a  houfe  of  entertainment  for  pafTengers, 

tjf^  we  found  it  not  ill  (locked  with  provifions. 

FALL    OF    FIERS. 

Towards  evening  we  crofTed  by  a  bridge,  the 
river  which  makes  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Fiers. 
The  country  at  the  bridge  ftrikes  the  imagination 
with  all  theflloom  and  grandeur  of  *?/^m/7»  folitude. 
The  way  makes  a  flexure,  and  the  mountains,  co- 
vered with  trees,  rife  at  once  on  the  left  hand  and 
in  the  front.  We  dcfired  our  guides  to  (hew  us  the 
Fully  and  difmounting  clambered  over  very  rugged 
crags,  till  I  began  to  wijh  that  our  curio(ity  mighf^ 
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have  been  gratiiicd  with  lefs  trouble  and  danger* 
We  came  at  lad  to  a  place  where  we  could  overlook 
the  river,  and  faw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  feems, 
through  black  piles  of  (tone,  by  which  the  ftrcam 
is  obftrufted  and  broken,  till  it  conieiKo  a  very 
tteep  defccnt,  of  {\:ch  dreadful  depth,  that  wc  ^erc 
naturally  inclined  to  turn  afide  our  eyes. 

But  we  vifued  the  place  at  an  unfeafonablc  timet 
and  found  it  divellcd  of  its  dignity  and  cerror. 
Nature  ncvei  gives  every  thing  at  once.  A  long 
continuaAfe  of  dry  weather,  which  made  the  reft  ot* 
the  way  eafy  and  delightful,  deprived  us  of  the  plea- 
furc  expeded  from  the  FrJl  of  Furs.  The  river 
having  now  no  water  but  what  the  fprings  fupplv, 
fliowed  us  only  a  fwift  current,  clear  and  IhalloWt 
fretting  over  the  afperities  of  the  rocky  bottom;  and 
we  were  left  to  excrcife  our  thoughts,  by  endeavour* 
ing  to  conceive  the  cffecl  of  a  thoufand  ftreams 
poured  from  the  mountains  into  one  channel,  drug- 
gling  for  cxpanfion  in  a  narrow  paflage,  exafperated 
by  rocks  ri  Jng  in  their  way,  and  at  lall  difcharging. 
all  their  violence  of  waters  by  a  fudden  fall  throu^ 
the  horrid  chafm. 

The  way  now  i;rrvv  Icfs  eafy,  dcfcending  by  an 
uneven  declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or  danger. 
We  did  nor  arrive  at  Fort  Auf^ujtus  till  it  was  iaie. 
Mr.  h.j\i:elly  who,  bet\\cen  his  father's  merit  and 
his  own,  is  fure  of  reception  ^hcrevoT  he  comes, 
fent  a  Urvant  be  fore  to  bei;  adiniffion  and  enter* 
tair.mcnt  for  tliat  ni^^ht.  Mr.  Irapaud^  the  go- 
vernor, treated  us  with  tha:  tourtefy  which  is  fo 
clolcly  connected  v.iih  the  m.Iitary  charader.  He 
came  out  to  meet  us  beyond  the  ^ates,  and  apolo- 
gized 
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gized  that,  at  fo  late  an  hour,  the  rules  of  a  gar- 
ri(ba  fuffercd  him  to  give  us  entrance  only  at  the 
poftern* 

FORT    AUGUSTUS. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  is 
much  lefs  than  that  of  «$*/.  George^  and  is  faid  to  be 
commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills*  It  was  not 
long  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders.  But  its  fituation 
feems  well  chofen  for  pleafure,  if  not  for  f^ength ; 
it  ftands  at  the  hea^l  of  the  lake,  and,  by  a  (loop  of 
fixty  tuns,  is  fupplied  from  Invernejs  with  greac 
convenience. 

We  were  now  to  crofs  the  Highlands  towards  the 
weftcrn  coaft,  and  to  content  ourfelves  with  fuch. 
accommodations,  as  a  way  fo  little  frequented  could 
afford.  The  journey  was  not  formidable,  for  it  was 
but  of  two  days,  very  unequally  divided,  becaule 
the  only  houfe  where  we  could  be  entertained,  was 
not  further  off  than  a  third  of  the  way.  We  foon 
^came  to  a  high  hill,  which  we  mounted  by  a  mili- 
taPy  road,  cut  in  traverfes,  fo  that  as  we  went  upon 
a  higher  ftage,  we  faw  the  baggage  following  us 
below  in  a  contrary  direftion.  To  make  this  way, 
the  rock  has  been  hewn  to  a  level  with  labour  that 
might  have  broken  the  perfeverance  of  a  Roman 
legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood,  but 
the  dumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are  ftill 
found,  fhcw  that  it  has  been  once  a  foreft  of  large 
timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  faw  any  ani- 
mals, but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  mountains, 
there  are  flags,  roebucks,  goats,  and  rabbits. 

VojL,  X.  A  a  Wc 
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We  did  not  perceive  that  tMs  traft  was  poflcflcd 
^  human  beings^  except  that  once  we  faw  a  com- 
iifrld,  in  which  a  lady  was  walking  with  fonnc  gen* 
tlemen.  Their  houfe  was  certainly  at  no  great 
diftance,  but  fo  (ituated  that  we  could  not  defcry  it. 

Faffing  on  through  the  drearinefs  of  folitude,  we 
found  a  party  of  foldiers  from  the  fort>  working  on 
the  road,  under  the  fuperintendence  of  a  ferjcant. 
We  told  them  how  kindly  we  had  been  treated  at 
the  garrilbn,  and  as  we  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
their  labdurs,  begged  leave  to  (hew  our  gratitude 
by  a  fmall  prefcnt. 

A  N  O  C  H. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Jnccb^  a  vil- 
lage  in  Glenmolli/cn  of  three  huts,  one  of  which  is 
ditlinguifhed  by  a  chimney.  Here  we  were  to  dine 
and  lodge,  and  were  conduced  through  the  firft 
room,  that  had  the  chimney,  into  another  lighted 
by  a  fmall  glafs  window.  The  landlord  attended 
us  with  great  civility,  and  told  us  what  he  could 
give  us  to  eat  and  drink.  I  found  foir.e  books  on 
a  Ihelf,  among  which  were  a  volume  or  more  of 
Prideaitx^s  Ccmcilicn. 

This  I  meniioncd  as  fomething  unexpefted,  and 
perceived  that  I  did  not  plcafe  him.  I  praifed  the 
propriety  of  hib  language,  aiui  was  anfwcrcd  that  I 
need  not  wonder,  for  he  ha.l  learned  it  !■/  grammar. 

By  fubfequcnt  opportunities  of  obfervation  I 
found  that  my  hoft's  div5t:')n  had  nothing  peculiar* 
Thofc  Iftghlanders  that  can  fpeak  Eftglijb^  com- 
monly fpeak  it  well,  with  few  of  the  words,  and 
little  of  the  tone  by  which  a  Scotcbmam  is  diftin^ 
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guifhed.  Their  language  fcems  to  have  been  learned 
in  the  arnny  or  the  navy,  or  by  fomc  communication 
with  thofe  who  could  give  them  good  examples  of 
accent  and  pronunciation.  By  their  Liowland  neigh- 
bours they  would  not  willingly  be  taught ;  for  they 
have  long  confidered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  Thefc  prejudices  are  wearing  faft  away  -,  but 
fo  much  of  them  ftill  remains,  that  when  I  aiked  a 
very  learned  minifter  in  the  iflands,  which  they  con- 
fidered as  their  moft  favagc  clans :  "  Tbo/e^  faid  he, 
**  ibat  live  next  the  Lowlands.*' 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day,  we  had  time 
fufficient  to  furvey  the  place.  The  houfe  was  built 
like  other  huts  of  loofe  (tones,  but  the  part  in  which 
we  dined  and  flept  was  lined  with  turf  and  wattled 
with  twigs,  which  kept  the  earth  from  falling. 
Near  it  was  a  garden  of  turnips  and  a  field  of  po- 
tatoes. It  (lands  in  a  glen,  or  valley,  pleafantly 
watered  by  a  winding  river.  But  this  country, 
however  it  may  delight  the  gazer  or  amufe  the  na- 
Curalift,  is  of  no  great  advantage  to  its  owners. 
Our  landlord  told  us  of  a  gentleman,  who  poffeffcs 
lands,  eighteen  Scotch  miles  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth;  a  fpace  containing  at  leaft  a  hundred 
fquare  Englijh  miles.  He  has  raifed  his  rents,  to 
the  danger  of  depopulating  his  farms,  and  he  fells 
his  timber,  and  by  exerting  every  art  of  augment- 
ation, has  obtained  an  yearly  revenue  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  for  a  hundred  fquare  miles  is 
three  half-pence  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  furprifed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  inelegant  either  in 
mien  or  drefs,  who  a(ked  us  whether  we  would  have 
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tea.  We  found  that  (he  was  the  daughter  of 
hoft>  and  defired  her  to  make  it.  Her  convcrfatioa, 
like  her  appearance,  was  gentle  and  pleating.  Wc 
knew  that  the  girls  of  the  Highlands  arc  all  gentle* 
women,  and  treated  her  with  great  refped,  which 
Ihe  received  as  cuilomary  and  due,  and  was  neither 
elated  by  it,  nor  confufed,  but  repaid  my  civilities 
without  embarrafTment,  and  told  mc  how  much  I 
honoured  her  country  by  coming  to  furvey  it. 

She  had  been  at  Invernejs  to  gain  the  comnvui 
female  qualifications,  and  had,  like  her  father,  the 
Engl'ifo  pronunciation.  I  prcfcnted  her  with  a  book, 
which  I  happened  to  have  about  me,  and  (houid 
not  be  pleafed  to  think  that  (he  forgets  me. 

In  the  evening  the  Ibldiers,  whom  we  had  pifTed 
on  the  road,  came  to  fpend  at  our  inn  the  little 
money  that  wc  had  given  them.  They  had  the  true 
military  impatience  of  coin  in  their  pockets,  and 
liad  marched  at  leaft  fix  miles  to  find  the  firft  place 
where  liquor  could  be  bought.  Having  never  been 
before  in  a  place  fo  wild  and  unfrequented,  I  was 
^\\'\  of  iiicir  arrival,  becaufc  I  knew  that  we  had 
made  them  tricnds,  and  to  gain  11:11  moreoftlKir 
{•ood  will,  wc  wcr.:  to  thcin,  wiicre  tScy  were  ca* 
roufin:;  in  t!ic  barn,  and  added  fomethmg  to  our 
JiTi.cr  t^;?:.  All  iliat  we  pave  was  not  much,  bu: 
i:  .  cTai.A.i  tiiL.u  m  the  barn,  either  merry  or  quar* 
rcilip;^,  th/  whole  n:;;iit,  and  in  the  morning  they 
\s<\\\  La.k  to  ilicir  work,  with  great  indignation  at 
\\x  bati  i^iualitivTS  of  wiiillvV. 

Wc  had  gained  lb  nuicli  the  favour  of  our  hod, 
t';at,  wiicn  wc  left  \\\i  huul'e  in  tiic  morning,  he 
walked  by  U5  a  great  way,  and  entertained  ui  with 
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convcrfation  both  on  his  own  condition,  and  that 
of  the  country.  His  life  fccmed  to  be  merely 
paftoral,  except  that  he  differed  from  fome  of  the 
ancient  Nomades  in  having  a  fettled  dwelling.  His 
wealth  confifls  of  one  hundred  iheep,  as  many  goats, 
twelve  milk-cows,  and  twenty-eight  beeves  ready 
for  the  drover. 

From  him  we  firft  heard  of  the  general  diffatif- 
faftion,  which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders  into 
the  other  hemifpherej  and  when  1  afked  him  whe- 
ther they  would  ftay  at  home,  if  they  were  well 
treated,  he  anfwered  with  indignation,  that  no  man 
willingly  left  his  native  country.  Of  the  farm, 
which  he  himfclf  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  found  himfelf  fo  little  able  to 
pay,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  try  his  fortune  in 
fome  other  place.  Yet  he  owned  the  reafonablenefs 
of  raifing  the  Highland  rents  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  declared  himfelf  willing  to  pay  ten  pounds  for 
the  ground  which  he  had  formerly  had  for  five. 

Our  hoft  having  amufcd  us  for  a  tim^  refigned 
tis  to  our  guides.  The  journey  of  this  day  was  long, 
not  that  the  diftance  was  great,  but  that  the  way 
was  difficult.  We  were  now  in  the  bofom  of  the 
Highlandsy  with  full  leifure  to  contemplate  the  ap- 
pearance and  properties  of  mountainous  regions, 
fuch  as  have  been,  in  many  countries,  the  latt 
Ihelters  of  national  diftrefs,  and  are  every  where 
the  fccnes  of  adventures,  ftratagems,  furprifes,  and 
efcapcs. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not  paffed  but  with 
difficulty,  not  merely  from  the  labour  of  climbing  \ 
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for  CO  climb  is  not  always  nectffary :  buc  brcaofe 
that  which  is  not  mountain  is  conmnoDiy  bog, 
through  which  the  way  muft  be  picked  with  cauckm. 
Where  there  are  liills,  there  is  much  rain»  and  the 
torrents  pouring  down  into  the  intermediate  fpaces, 
fcldom  find  fo  ready  an  outlet,  as  not  to  ftagnair, 
till  they  have  broken  the  texture  of  the  ground* 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the 
view  on  either  fide,  we  did  not  take  the  height, 
nor  did  we  fee  any  that  aftoniflied  us  with  their 
loftincfs.  Towards  the  fummit  of  one,  there  was  a 
white  fpot,  which  I  (hould  have  called  a  naked 
rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better  eyes,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  pharnomcna  of  the  coun* 
try,  declared  it  to  be  fnow.  It  had  already  lafted 
to  the  end  o{  Augufty  and  was  likely  to  maintain  its 
contcft  with  the  fun,  till  it  fiiould  be  reinforced  by 
winter. 

The  height  of  mountains  philofophically  con- 
fidcrcd  is  properly  computed  from  the  furface  of 
the  next  fea  j  but  as  it  afFcfts  the  eye  or  imagination 
of  the  paflcngcr,  as  it  makes  either  a  fpedade  or 
an  obftruftion,  it  muft  be  reckoned  from  the  place 
where  the  rife  begins  to  make  a  confiderable  angle 
with  the  plain.  In  extenfive  continents  the  land 
may,  by  gradual  elevation,  attain  great  height, 
without  any  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  plane 
gently  inclined,  and  if  a  hill  placed  upon  fuch 
raifed  ground  be  defcribed,  as  having  its  altitude 
eqn:il  to  the  whole  fpace  above  thefea,  the  repre- 
fcntation  will  be  fallacious. 

Th'.Tc  mountains  may  be  properly  enough  mea- 
fur.d  from  the  inland  bafe^  for  it  is  not  much 
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above  ^he  fea.  As  we  advanced  ac  evening  towards 
the  wcftern  coaft,  1  did  not  obfcrve  the  declivity  to 
be  greater  than  is  neceflary  for  the  diicharge  of  the 
inland  waters. 

We  paffed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  corn* 
monly  ran  with  a  clear  ihallow'  ftream  over  a  hard 
pebbly  bottom.  Thefe  channels,  which  ieem  fo 
much  wider  than  the  water  that  they  convey  would 
naturally  require,  are  formed  by  the  violence  of 
wintry  floods,  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  in- 
numerable dreams  that  fall  iq  rainy  weather  from 
the  hills,  and  burning  away  with  refiftlels  impetu- 
ofity^  make  themfelves  a  paflage  proportionate  to 
their  mafs. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot  be 
expeded  to  produce  many  fiih.  The  rapidity  of  the 
wintry  deluge  fweeps  them  away,  and  the  fcantinefs 
of  the  fummer  ftream  would  hardly  fuftain  them 
above  the  ground.  This  is  the  reafon  why  in  ford- 
ing the  northern  rivers,  no  fifhes  are  feen,  as  in 
England^  wandering  in  the  water. 

Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called  with  Homef^% 
Iddy  abundant  in  /prings,  but  few  can  deferve  the 
epithet  which  he  bellows  upon  Pelion^  by  waving 
ibeir  leaves.  They  exhibit  very  little  variety  j  be- 
ing almofl  wholly  covered  with  dark  heathy  and 
even  that  feems  to  be  checked  in  its  growth.  What 
is  not  heath  is  nakednefs,  a  little  divq*fified  by  now 
and  then  a  dream  rulhing  down  the  fteep.  An  eye 
accuftomed  to  flowery  paftures  and  waving  harvefts 
is  aftonilhed  and  repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of 
hopelcfs  ftcrility.  The  appearance  is  that  of  matter 
incapable  of  form  or  ufefulnefs,  difmiflcd  by  nature 
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from  her  care,  and  dirinhericed  of  her  faTOUf%-  left 
in  Its  original  elemental  (lace,  or  quickened  onlf 
with  one  luUen  power  of  ufelefs  vegetation. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  uniformity  of 

barrennefs  can  afford  very  little  amufement  to  the 

traveller;  that  it  is eafy  to  fit  at  home  and  conceive 

rocks,  and  heath,  and  waterfalls;   and  that  thefe 

journeys  are  ufelefs  labours,  which  neither  tmpr^* 

nate  the  imagination,  nor  enlarge  the  underftanding. 

It  is  true,  that  of  far  the  greater  part  of  things,  we 

.  muft  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  knowledge  as  de- 

fcription  may  exhibit,  or  analogy  fupply  ;  but  it  is 

true  likewife,  that  thefe  ideas  are  always  incomplete, 

and  that  at  lead,  till  we  have  compared  them  with 

realities,  we<lo  not  know  them  to  be  julL     As  we 

fee  more,  we  become  poflTeflfed  of  more  certainties, 

and  confequently  gain  more  principles  of  reafoning, 

and  found  a  wider  bafis  of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inhabited, 

'and  liule  cultivated,  make  a  great  part  of  the  earth, 

and  he  that  has  never  feen  them,  muft  live  unac* 

quainred  with  much  of  the  face  of  nature,  and  with 

one  of  the  great  fccnes  of  human  exiftence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  entered  a 
narrow  valley  not  very  flowery,  but  fufficiently  ver- 
dant. Our  guides  told  us,  that  the  horfes  could 
not  travel  all  day  without  reft  or  meat,  and  en* 
treated  us  to  ftop  here,  becaufc  no  grafs  would  be 
found  in  any  other  place.  The  requeft  was  rea- 
fonable,  and  the  argument  cogent.  We  therefore 
v.illingly  dil'mounted  and  diverted  ourfelves  as  the 
place  gave  us  opportunity. 

I  fat 
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I  At  down  on  a  bank,  fuch  as  a  writer  of  romance 
might  have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had  indeed  no 
trees  to  whifper  over  my  head,  but  a  clear  rivulet 
ftreanried  at  my  feet.  .  The  day  was  calm,  the  air 
foft,  and  all  was  rudenefs,  filence,  and  folitude. 
Before  me,  and  on  either  fide,  were  high  hills,  • 
which,  by  hindering  the  eye  from  ranging,  forced 
the  mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itfelf.  Whether 
I  fpent  the  hour  well  I  know  not ;  for  here  I  firft 
conceived  the  thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  eafe  and  by  choice,  and 
had  no  evils  to  fuffer  or  to  fear;  yet  the  imagina- 
tions excited  by  the  view  of  an  unknown  and  un- 
travelled  wildernefs  are  not  fuch  as  arife  in  the  ar- 
tificial folitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a  flattering 
notion  of  felf-fufiicicncy,  a  placid  indulgence  of 
voluntary  delufions,  a  fccure  expanfion  of  the  fancy, 
or  a  cool  concentration  of  the  mental  powers.  The 
phantoms  which  haunt  a  defert  are  want,  and  mi- 
fery,  and  danger ;  the  evils  of  dereliftion  rufli  upon 
the  thoughts  -,  man  is  made  unwillingly  acquainted 
with  his  own  weaknefs,  and  meditation  fhews  him 
only  how  little  he  can  fuftain,  and  how  little  he 
can  perform.  There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitants, 
except  perhaps  a  rude  pile  of  clods  called  a  fummer 
hut,  in  which  a  herdfman  had  refted  in  the  favour- 
able feafons.  Whoever  had  been  in  the  place  where 
I  then  fat,  unprovided  with  provifions,  and  ignorant 
of  the  country,  nllght,  at  Icaft  before  the  roads 
were  made,  have  wandered  among  the  rocks,  till 
he  had  perifhed  with  hardfhip,  before  he  could  have 
found  either  food  or  Ihcltfcrt    Yet  what  are  thefe 

hillocks 
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hillocks  to  the  ridges,  of  Taunu,  or  thcic  fpffM  of 
wildocfs  to  the  deferts  of  America  ? 

Ic  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  Co  cnouoc, 
and  continued  our  journey  alc^g  the  (ide  of  a  lot^h, 
kept  full  by  many  ftreanns»  which  with  more  or  lefs 
rapidity  and  noife  crofled  the  road  from  the  hills  on 
the  other  hand.  Thele  currents^  in  their  dimi- 
niflied  ftate,  after  feveral  dry  months,  afford^  to 
one  who  has  always  lived  in  level  countries,  an 
unufual  and  delightful  fpedacle ;  but  in  the  rainy 
feafonj  fuch  as  every  winter  may  be  expe&ed  to 
bring,  mud  precipitate  an  impetuous  and  tre* 
mendous  flood.  I  fuppofe  the  way  by  which  we 
went,  is  at  that  time  impaflable. 

G  L  E  N  S  H  E  A  L  S. 

The  lough  at  lad  ended  in  a  river  broaJ  ^nd 
(hallow  like  the  reft,  but  that  it  may  be  pafTcJ  when 
it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridge  over  it.  Beyond  it 
is  a  valley  called  GUpiJbeals^  inhabited  by  the  clan 
of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village  called  Juk^ 
najbeahj  confiding  of  many  huts,  perhaps  tweniy, 
built  all  of  dry  ft  one,  that  is^  iloncb  piled  up  with* 
ovx  mortar* 

We  had,  by  the  direAion  of  the  officers  at  F^rt 
Auguftus^  taken  bread  for  ourfclves,  and  tobacco 
for  thofe  lligklcnders  who  n  ight  d;ew  us  any  kind* 

nefs.     We  were  now  ut  a  place  where  we  couIJ  ob* 

* 

tain  milk,  but  mud  have  wanted  bread  A  N&'e  had 
not  brought  it.  The  people  of  this  valley  did  noc 
appear  to  know  any  Englijky  and  our  guides  now 
became  doubly  occcflary  as  interpreters.  A  ^oinan, 

whole 
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wb<rff  hut  was  diftinguifhed  by  greater  fpacioufnefs 
and  better  archice6ture>  brought  out  fome  pails  of 
milk.  The  villagers  gathered  about  us  in  confi* 
derat)le  numbers,  I  believe  without  any  evil  inten* 
tion,  but  with  a  very  favage  wildnefs  of  afpeft  and 
manner.  When  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Bo/well 
fliced  the  bread,  and  divided  it  amongft  them,  as  he 
fuppofed  them  never  to  have  tafted  a  wheaten  loaf 
before.  He  then  gave  them  little  pieces  of  twifted 
tobacco,  and  amdng  the  children  we  diftributed  a 
fmall  handful  of  halfpence,  which  they  received 
with  great  eagernefs.  Yet  I  have  been  fince  told, 
that  the  people  of  that  valley  are  not  indigent  5  and 
when  we  mentioned  them  afterwards  as  needy  and 
pitiable,  a  Highland  lady  let  us  know,  that  we 
might  fpare  our  commiferation ;  for  the  dame 
whofe  milk  we  drank  had  probably  more  than  a 
dozen  milk-cows.  She  feemed  unwilling  to  take 
any  price,  but  being  prefTed  to  make  a  demand,  at 
laft  named  afhilling.  Honefty  is  not  greater  where 
elegance  is  lefs.  One  of  the  by-ftanders,  as  we  were 
told  afterwards,  advifed  her  to  afk  more,  but  fhe 
faid  a  (hilling  was  enough.  We  gave  her  half  a 
crown,  and  I  hope  got  fome  credit  by  our  beha^ 
viour  i  for  the  company  faid,  if  our  interpreters  did 
not  flatter  us,  that  they  had  not  feen  fuch  a  day 
fmce  the  old  laird  of  Macleod  pafTed  through  their 
country. 

The  Macraes.^  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides^  were  originally  an  indigent  and  fubor« 
dlnate  clan,  and  having  no  farms  nor  (lock,  were 
in  great  numbers  fcrvants  to  the  Maclellans^  who, 
in  the  war  of  Cbarla  theFirft,  took  arms  at  the  call 

of 
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of  the  heroick  Montroje^  and  were,  in  one  of  hi$ 
battles,  almoft  all  dcftroycd.  The  women  that  were 
left  at  home,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  hufbands, 
like  the  Scythian  ladies  of  ol^  married  their  fer« 
vants,  and  the  Macraes  became  a  confiderable  race, 

THE    HIGHLANDS. 

As  we  continued  our  journey,  wc  were  at  leifure 
to  extend  our  fpeculations,  and  to  inveftigate  the 
reafon  of  thofe  peculiarities  by  which  fuch  rugged 
regions  as  thefe  before  us  arc  generally  diftin* 
guifhed. 

Mountainous  countries  commonly  contain  the 
original,  at  leaft  the  oldefl:  race  of  inhabitants,  for 
they  are  not  eafily  conquered,  becaufe  they  muft  be 
entered  by  narrow  ways,  expofed  to  every  power  of 
milchief  from  thofe  that  occupy  the  heights ;  and 
every  new  ridge  is  a  new  fortrefs,  where  the  de- 
fendants have  again  the  fame  advantages.  If  the 
aflailants  either  force  the  ftrait,  or  ftorm  the  fum- 
mit,  they  gain  only  fo  much  ground ;  their  enemies 
are  fled  to  take  poflefllon  of  the  next  rock,  and  the 
purfucrs  (land  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  the 
ways  of  efcape  wind  among  the  deeps,  nor  where 
the  bog  has  Brmnefs  to  fuftain  them :  befidcs  that, 
mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing  and  de« 
fcending  di(lin6t  from  ftrength  or  courage,  and  at« 
tainable  only  by  ufe. 

If  the  war  be  not  foon  concluded,  the  invaders 
are  di (lodged  by  hunger  j  for  in  thofe  anxious  and 
toilfome  marches,  provifions  cannot  eifily  be  car- 
ried, and  arc  never  to  be  found.  The  wealth  of 
mountains  is  cattle^  which,  while  the  men  (land  in 

the 
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the  pafTes^  the  women  drive  away.  Such  lands  at 
laft  cannot  repay  the  expcnce  of  conqueft,  Ind 
therefore  perhaps  have  not  been  fo%ften  invaded 
by  the  mere  ambitioa  of  dominion ;  as  by.  refent- 
ment  of  robberies  and  infults,  or  the  defire  of  en- 
joying in  fccurity  the  more  fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountains  are  long  before  they  are  conquered, 
they  are  likewife  long  before  they  are  civilized. 
Men  are  foftened  by  intercourfe  mutually  profitable, 
and  inftruded  by  comparing  their  own  notions  with 
thofe  of  others.  Thus  Cajar  found  the  maritime 
parts  of  Britain  made  lefs  barbarous  by  their  com- 
merce with  the  Cauls.  Into  a  barren  and  rough 
traft  no  ftranger  is  brought  either  by  the  hope  of 
gain  or  of  pleafure.  The  inhabitants  having  neither 
commodities  for  fale,  nor  money  for  purchafe,  fel- 
dom  vifit  more  polilhed  places,  or  if  they  do  vifit 
them  feldom  return. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  by  conqueft,  inter- 
mixture, or  gradual  refinement,  the  cultivatai  parts 
of  a  country  change  their  language.  The  moun- 
taineers then  become  a  diftinft  nation,  cut  off  by 
diffimilitude  of  fpeech  from  converfation  with  their 
neighbours.  Thus  in  Bijcay^  the  original  Canta^ 
brian^  and  in  Dalecarlia^  the  old  Swedijh  ftill  fub- 
fifts.  Thus  IFaUs  and  the  Highlands  fpeak  the 
tongue  of  the  firft  inhabitants  oi  Britain j  while  the 
other  parts  have  received  firft  the  Saxon,  and  in 
fome  degree  afterwards  the  French,  and  then  formed 
a  third  language  between  them. 

That  the  primitive  manners  are  continued  where 
the  primitive  language  is  fpoken,  no  nation  will  de- 
fire me  to  fuppofe,  for  the  manners  of  mountaineers 
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are  commonly  favagc,  but  they  are  rather  produced 
b]^beir  fituatk)!)  than  deriyed  from  their  anccftort. 

Such  feems  to  be  the  difpofition  of  man,  that 
whatever  makes  a  di(hn£t||n  produces  riralry. 
England,  before  other  caufes  of  enmiryrwere  found, 
was  difturbed  for  fomc  centuries  by  the  conceils  of 
the  northern  and  fouthcrn  counties ;  fo  that  at  Obr- 
/orJ,  the  peace  of  ftudy  could  for  a  long  time  be 
prefervcd  only  by  chufing  annually  one  of  the 
proAors  from  each  fide  of  the  Trtnf.  A  traft  in- 
terfefted  by  many  ridges  of  mountains,  naturally 
divides  its  inhabitants  into  petty  nations,  which  are 
made  by  a  thoufand  caufes  enemies  to  each  other. 
Each  will  exalt  its  own  chiefs,  each  will  boafl  the 
▼alour  of  its  men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and 
every  claim  of  I'uperiority  irritates  competition  ;  in- 
juries will  fomctimcs  be  done,  and  be  more  inju- 
rioufly  ilefendcd ;  retaliation  will  fometimes  be 
attemptedi  and  the  debt  exafted  with  too  much 
iotere% 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  robber 
was  Iheltered  from  juftice,  any  man  of  the  fame  clan 
might  be  taken  in  his  place.  This  was  a  kind  of 
irregular  juftice,  which,  though  neceffary  in  favagc 
times,  could  hardly  fail  to  end  in  a  feud,  and  a 
feud  once  kindled  among  an  idle  people,  with  no 
variety  of  purfuits  to  divert  their  thoughts,  burnt 
on  for  ages,  either  fullcnly  glowing  in  fecret  mif- 
chief,  or  openly  blazing  into  publick  violence.  Of 
the  effefts  of  this  violent  judicature,  there  are  not 
wanting  memorials.  The  cave  is  now  to  be  feen  to 
which  one  of  the  Cumpbells,  who  had  injured  the 
Macdonalds^  retired  wi:h  a  body  of  bis  own  clan. 

Tht 
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The  Macdonalds  required  the  offender,  and  b^ng 
refufed,  made  a  fire  at  the  mouth  <^  the  cave,  by 
which  he  and  his  adherents  were  fuffocatcd  to- 
gether. 

Mountailrers  are  warlike,  becaufe  by  their  feuds 
and  competitions  they  confider  themfelves  as  fur- 
rounded  with  enemies,  and  are  always  prepared  to 
repel  incurfions,  or  to  make  them/  Like  x}[it  Greeks 
in  their  unpolifhed  ftate,  defcribed  by  Thucydides^ 
the  HigblanderSj  till  lately,  went  always  armed,  and 
carried  their  weapons  to  vifits,  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievifh,  becaufe  they  are  poor, 
and  having  neither  manufaffcures  nor  commerce,  can 
grow  richer  only  by  robbery.  They  regularly  plun- 
der their  neighbours,  for  their  neighbours  are  com- 
monly their  enemies;  and  having  loft  that  reve- 
rence for  property,  by  which  the  order  of  civil  lire 
is  preferved,  foon  confider  all  as  enemies,  whom 
they  do  not  reckon  as  friends,  and  think  themfelves 
licenfed  to  invade  whatever  they  are  not  obi%ed  to 
proteft. 

By  a  ftrift  adminiftration  of  the  laws,  fince  the 
laws  have  been  introduced  into  the  Highlandsy  this 
difpofition  to  thievery  is  very  much  reprefled. 
Thirty  years  ago  no  herd  had  ever  been  conducted 
through  the  mountains,  without  paying  tribute  in 
the  night  to  fome  of  the  clans ;  but  cattle  are  now 
driven,  and  paffengers  travel,  without  danger,  fear, 
or  moleftation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  higheft 

cfteem  is  perfonal  courage,  and  with  the  oftentatious 

difplay  of  courage  are  clofely  conneftcd  promptitude 

of  offence,    and  quicknefs   of  refcntment.      The 
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IBManders,  before  they  were  difaitned,  were  fo 
mddtfled  to  quarrels,  that  the  boys  ufed  to  follow 
any  publick  proceflion  or  ceremony,  however  feftire 
or  however  folemn,  in  expedacion  of  the  battle, 
which  was  fure  to  happen  before  the  cpnpany  dif* 
perfed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  fome times  fo  rrmote 
from  the  feat  of  government,  and  fo  difficult  of 
accefs,  that  they  are  very  little  under  the  inBuence 
of  the  fovereign,  or  within  the  reach  of  national 
juftice.  Law  is  nothing  without  power;  ahd  the 
fentence  of  a  diftant  court  could  not  be  eafily  exe- 
cuted, nor  perhaps  very  fafely  promulgated,  among 
men  ignorantly  proud  and  habitually  violent,  un- 
connefted  with  the  general  fyftem,  and  accullomed 
to  reverence  only  their  own  lords.  It  has  there- 
fore been  neceffary  to  ereft  many  particular  jurif- 
dtdtions,  and  commit  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  and 
the  decifion  of  right,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  coun- 
try wl^pwrould  enforce  their  own  decrees.  It  imme- 
diately appears  that  fuch  judges  will  be  often  igno- 
rant, and  often  partial  -,  but  in  the  immaturity  of 
political  eftablifhmcnts  no  better  expedient  could 
be  found.  As  government  advances  towards  per- 
fection, provincial  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every 
empire  gradually  aboli(hcd. 

Thofe  who  had  thus  the  difpenfation  of  law,  were 
by  confcqucnce  themfclves  lawlcfs.  Their  vaflals 
had  no  (helter  from  outrages  and  opprefllons ;  but 
were  condemned  to  endure,  without  reOftance,  the 
caprices  of  wantonnefs,  and  the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  lUgblandsy  fome  great  lords  had  an  here- 
ditary jurildidion  over  counties  ^  and  fome  chief* 
a  utos 
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tains  over  their  own  lands ;  till  the  final  conqueft 
of  xhc  Highlands  afforded  an  opportunity  of  crufhing 
all  the  local  courts,  and  of  extendii%  the  general 
benefits  of  equal  law  to  the  low  and  the  high,  in  the 
deepcft  receifes  and  obfcureft  corners. 

While  th^  chiefs  had  this  refemblancc  of  roy- 
alty, they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on  any 
queftion,  to  fuperior  judicatures.  A  clainn  of  lands 
between  two  powerful  lairds  was  decided  like  a 
conteft  for  dominion  between  fovereign  powers. 
They  drew  their  forces  into  the  field,  and  right  at* 
tended  on  the  ftrongeft.  This  was,  in  ruder  times, 
the  common  practice,  which  the  kings  of  Scotland 
could  feldom  controul. 

Even  fo  lately  as  in  the  laft  years  of  king  ^Z- 
Jiam,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Rcy,  on  a  plain  4 
few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Invernefs,  between  the 
clans  of  Mackintojh  and  Macdonald  of  Keppocb^ 
Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of  a  fmall  clan,  re<- 
fufed  to  pay  the  dues  demanded  from  him  b]j^JI4iif- 
kiniojb,  as  his  fuperior  lord.  They  difdaincd  the 
interpofition  of  judges  and  laws,  and  calling  each 
his  followers  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  clan, 
fought  a  formal  battle,  in  which  feveral  confiderablc 
men  fell  on  the  fide  of  Mackintojh,  without  a  com- 
plete victory  to  either.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  laft  open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their 
own  authority. 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed 
alliances,  of  which  fome  traces  may  ftill  be  found, 
and  fome  confcquenccs  ftill  remain  as  lafting  evi- 
dences of  petty  regality.  The  terms  of  one  of  thefc 
confederacies  were,   that  each  Ihould  fupport  the 
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other  in  the  right,  or  in  the  wrong,  except  againft 
the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  diftind  races, 
and  are  careful  to  prefcrve  their  genealogies.  Men 
in  a  Irnall  diftrift  neccflarily  mingle  blood  by  inter- 
marriages, and  combine  at  laft  into  one  family, 
with  a  common  incercd  in  the  honour  and  difgrace 
of  every  individual.  Then  begins  that  union  of 
affeftions,  and  co-operation  of  endeavours,  that 
conftitute  a  clan.  They  who  confider  themfclves 
as  ennobled  by  their  family,  will  think  highly  of 
their  progenitors,  and  they  who  through  fucceflivc 
generations  live  always  together  in  the  fame  place, 
will  prefervc  local  (lories  and  hereditary  prejudices. 
Thus  every  Highlander  can  talk  of  his  anceftors, 
and  recount  the  outrages  which  they  fuBTcrcd  from 
the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  next  valley. 

Such  are  the  efFefts  of  habitation  among  moun- 
tains, and  fuch  were  the  qualifies  o(  the  Higbldwders^ 
while  their  rocks  fecluded  them  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  kept  them  an  unaltered  and  difcri- 
minated  race.  They  are  now  loHng  their  dif* 
tindion,  and  battening  to  mingle  with  the  general 
community. 

G  L  E  N  E  L  G. 

^Vc  left  jiuknajbeals  and  the  Macraes  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken^  a  high 
hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  fo  ftrep  and  nar- 
row, that  it  is  very  difficult.  There  is  now  a  dc- 
Hgn  of  making  another  way  round  the  bottom. 
Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horiCi  weary  with 
the  fteepnefs  of  the  rife^  ftaggered  a  little^  and  I 
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called  in  haftc  to  the  Highlander  to  hold  him.  This 
was  the  only  moment  of  my  journey,  in  which  I 
thought  myfcif  endangered. 

Having  furmounted  the  hill  at  laft,  wc  were  told, 
that  at  Glenelgj  on  the  fca-fide,  wc  (hould  come  to 
a  houfe  of  lime  and  flate  and  glafs.  This  image  of 
magnificence  raifed  our  expeftation.  At  laft  we 
came  to  our  inn  weary  and  peevifli,  and  began  to 
enquire  for  meat  and  beds. 

.  Of  the  provifions  the  negative  catalogue  was  very 
copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no  bread, 
no  eggs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  exprcfs  much  fa- 
tisfaftion.  Here  however  we  were  to  ftay.  Whifky 
We  might  have,  and  I  believe  at  laft  they  caught  a 
fowl  and  killed  it.  We  had  fome  bread,  and  with 
thit  we  prepared  ourfelves  to  be  contented,  when 
we  had  a  very  eminent  proof  of  Highland  hofpi- 
tality.  Along  fome  miles  of  the  way,  in  the  even- 
ing, a  gentleman's  fervant  had  kept  us  company  on 
foot  with  very  little  notice  on  our  part.  He  left  us 
near  Glenelgy  and  we  thought  on  him  no  more  till 
he  came  to  us  again,  in  about  two  hours,  with  a 
prefent  from  his  mafter  of  rum  and  fugar.  The 
man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gentle- 
man, whofe  name,  I  think,  is  Gordon,  well  know- 
ing the  penury  of  the  place,  had  this  attention  to 
two  men,  whofe  names  perhaps  he  had  not  heard, 
by  whom  his  kindnefs  was  not  likely  to  be  ever  re«* 
paid,  and  *who  could  be  recommended  to  him  only 
by  their  neceffities. 

We  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging-  Out  of 
one  of  the  beds,  on  which  we  were  to  repofe,  ftarted 
up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from 
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the  forge.  Other  circumftances  of  no  elegant  »• 
cital  concurred  to  difguft  us.  We  had  been  frighted 
by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh^  with  difcouraging  repre- 
fentations  of  Highland  lodgings.  Sleep,  however, 
was  ncccffary.  Our  Highlanders  had  at  laft  found 
fomc  hay,  with  which  the  inn  could  not  fuppljf 
them.  I  direclcd  them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the 
room,  and  flcpt  upon  it  in  my  riding  coat.  Mr. 
Bofwell  being  more  delicate,  laid  himfelf  (heecs 
with  hay  over  and  under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like 
a  gentleman. 

S  K  V.     A  R  M  r  D  E  L. 

In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we 
found  ourfelves  on  the  edge  of  the  fea.  Having 
procured  a  boat,  wc  difmifled  our  Highlanders^  whom 
I  would  recommend  to  the  fervice  of  any  future 
travellers,  and  were  ferried  over  to  the  iflc  of  Skj. 
We  landed  at  Jrmidel^  wlierc  wc  were  met  on  the 
fands  by  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald^  who  was  at  that 
time  there  with  his  lady,  preparing  to  leave  the 
iiland,  and  refidc  at  Ediniurgh. 

Armidel  is  a  neat  houfe,  built  where  the  Mac^ 
dojuilds  had  once  a  feat,  which  was  burnt  in  the 
commotions  that  followed  the  Revolution.  The 
,wailcd  orchard,  which  belonged  to  the  former  houfe. 
Hill  remains.  It  is  well  (liadcd  by  tall  a(h  tr^,  of 
a  fpccics,  as  Mr.  Janes  the  fofiilill  informed  me^ 
uncommonly  valuable.  This  plantation  is  verr 
properly  mentioned  by  Dr.  Campbell^  in  his  new 
account  of  the  (late  of  Britain^  and  deferves  atten- 
tion  i  becaufe  it  proves  that  the  pr|lent  nakedoeis 
of  the  Hebrides  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature. 
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As  we  fat  at  Sir  Alexander^  tabic,  we  were  enter- 
tained, according  to  the  ancient  ufagc  of  the  north, 
with  the  melody  of  the  bagpipe.  Every  thing  in 
thofe  countries  has  its  hiftory.  As  tfie  bagpiper 
was  playing,  an  elderly  gentleman  informed  us, 
that  in  fome  remote  time,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glen-^ 
gary  having  been  injured,  or  offended  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Cullodeny  and  refolving  to  have  jufticc 
or  vengeance,  came  to  Culloden  on  a  Sunday,  where 
finding  their  enemies  at  worfhip,  they  (hut  them  up 
in  the  church,  which  they  fet  on  fire ;  and  this,  faid 
he,  is  the  tunc  that  the  piper  played  while  they  were 
burning. 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  defervc 
the  notice  of  a  traveller,  bccaufe  they  are  the  only 
records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  hiftorians,  and  afibrd 
the  moft  genuine  reprefentation  of  the  life  and  cha- 
raftcr  of  the  ancient  Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlander  arc  com- 
prehended in  Scotland  all  that  now  fpeak  the  Erfc 
language,  or  retain  the  primitive  manners,  whether 
they  live  among  the  mountains  or  in  the  iflands; 
and  in  that  fenfe  I  ufe  the  name,  when  there  is  not 
fome  apparent  reafon  for  making  a  diftinftion. 

In  Sh^  I  firft  obferved  the  ufe  of  brogues,  a  kind 
of  artlefs  (hoes,  ftitched  with  thongs  fo  loofely,  that 
though  they  defend  the  foot  from  ftones,  they  do 
not  exclude  water.  Brogues  were  formerly  made 
of  raw  hides,  with  the  hair  inwards,  and  fuch  arc 
perhaps  ftill  ufed  in  rude  and  remote  parts ;  but  they 
are  faid  not  to  laft  above  two  days.  Where  life  is 
fomewhat  ini^)W>ved,  they  are  now  made  of  leather 
tanned  with  oak  bark,  as  in  other  placesj  or  with 
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the  bark  of  birch^  or  roots  of  tormcntiU  a  fubftaact 
recommended  in  dcfedk  of  bark,  about  forty  yean 
ago,  to  the  Irijh  tanners,  by  one  to  whom  the  par- 
liament of  that  kingdom  voted  a  reward.  The 
leather  of  Sly  is  not  completely  penetrated  by  veg^* 
table  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be  very  durable. 

My  enquiries  about  brogues,  gave  me  an  early 
fpecimen  of  Highland  information.  One  day  I  was 
told,  that  to  make  brogues  was  a  domeftick  art, 
which  every  man  pra6tifed  for  himfelf,  and  that  a 
pair  of  brogues  was  the  work  of  an  hour.^  I  fup- 
pofed  that  the  hufband  made  brogues  as  the  wife 
made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told  me,  that  a 
brogue-maker  was  a  trade,  and  that  a  pair  would 
coil  half  a  crown.  It  will  eafily  occur  that  thefc 
reprefentations  may  both  be  true,  and  that,  in  fome 
places,  men  may  buy  them,  and  in  others  make 
them  for  thcmfelves;  but  I  had  both  the  accouncs 
in  the  fame  houfe  within  two  days. 

Many  of  my  fubfcqucnt  enquiries  upon  more  in- 
terefting  topicks  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty.  He 
that  travels  in  the  Highlands  may  eafily  faturate  his 
foul  with  intelligence,  if  he  will  acquiefce  in  the 
firll  account.  The  Highlander  gives  to  every 
qucftion  an  anfwer  fo  prompt  and  peremptory,  that 
fkepticifm  iti'clf  is  dared  into  filence,  and  the  mind 
finks  before  the  bold  reporter  in  unrefifting  cre- 
dulity i  but  if  a  fecond  queftion  be  ventured,  it 
breaks  the  enchantment  $  for  it  is  immediately  dif- 
covered,  that  what  was  told  fo  confidently  was  told 
at  hazard,  and  that  fuch  fearleflhefs  of  aflfertion  was 
either  the  fport  of  negligencej  or  th^lrefuge  of  ig* 
norance. 
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If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  them- 
fclvcs,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  accounts  of 
diflfercnt  men  are  contradidlory.  The  traditions  of 
an  ignorant  and  favage  people  have  been  for  ages 
negligently  heard,  and  unflcilfully  related.  Diftant 
events  muft  have  been  mingled  together,  and  the 
^dlions  of  one  man  given  to  another.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, arc  deficiencies  in  dory,  for  which  no  man  is 
now  to  be  cenfured.  It  were  enough,  if  what  there 
is  yet  opportunity  of  examining  were  accurately 
infpefted,  and  juftly  reprefentedi  but  fuch  is  the 
laxity  of /%/>/j;/^  conversation,  that  the  enquirer  is 
kept  in  continual  fufpcnfc,  and  by  a  kind  of  inteU 
ledual  retrogradation,  knows  lefs  as  he  hears  more. 

In  the  iflands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The  law 
by  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged  to 
change  the  form  of  their  drefs,  has,  in  all  the  places 
that  we  have  vifited,  been  univerfally  obeyed.  I 
have  feen  only  one  gentleman  completely  clothed  in 
the  ancient  habit,  and  by  him  it  was  worn  only  oc- 
cafionally  and  wantonly.  The  common  people  do 
not  think  themfelves  under  any  legal  neceffity  of 
having  coats;  for  they  fay  that  the  law  againft 
^  plaids  was  made  by  lord  Hardwicke^  and  was  in 
force  only  for  his  life :  but  the  fame  poverty  that 
made  it  then  difficult  for  them  to  change  their 
clothing,  hinders  them  now  from .  changing  it 
again. 

The  fillibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  ftill  very  com- 
mon, and  the  bonnet  almoft  univerfal ;  but  their 
attire  is  fuch  as  produces,  in  a  fufficient  degree,  the 
efFed  intendil  by  the  law,  of  abolilhing  the  difli- 
militude  of  appearance  between  the  Highlanders  and 

B  b  4  vV.^:. 
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the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain;  and,  if  drc(s*be 
fuppofcd  to  have  much  influence,  faciliutcs  thdr 
coalition  with  their  fellow-fubjefts. 

What  we  have  long  ufcd  we  naturally  like,  and 
therefore  the  Highlanders  were  unwilling  to  lay  afidc 
their  plaid,  which  yet  to  an  unprejudiced  fpedator 
muft  appear  an  incommodious  and  cumberfome 
drcfsi  for  hanging  loofc  upon  the  body,  it  muft 
flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or  require  one  of  the 
hands  to  keep  it  clofe.  The  Romans  always  laid 
afide  the  gown  when  they  had  any  thing  to  do.  Ic 
was  a  drefs  fo  unfuitable  to  war,  that  the  fame  word 
which  fignified  a  gown  fignified  peace.  The  chief 
life  of  a  plaid  feems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  com- 
modioufly  wrap  themfclves  in  it,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  fleep  without  a  better  cover. 

In  our  paflage  from  Scotland  to  Sky^  we  were  wet 
for  the  firll  time  with  a  fliower.  This  was  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  Ili^klard  winter,  after  which  we  were 
told  that  a  fuccclTion  of  three  dry  days  was  not  to 
be  expe(5lecl  for  many  months.  The  winter  of  the 
Hebrides  confilU  of  little  more  than  rain  and  wind. 
As  they  are  furroiinJcd  hy  an  ocean  never  frozen, 
the  bhfts  that  come  to  tlicm  over  the  water  are  too 
much  foftcncd  lo  have  the  power  of  congelation. 
The  I'alt  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  fea,  which  (hoot 
very  far  into  the  illand,  never  have  any  ice  upon 
them,  and  the  pools  of  frefli  water  will  never  bear 
the  \.alker.  The  fnow  that  fometimcs  falls,  is  foon 
diir)lved  by  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  defcription  of  a  cruel  climate,  yet 
the  dark  months  are  here  a  time  olK^reac  diftrcfsi 
bccaufc  die  fummcr  can  do  little  more  than  feed  it- 
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fclf^.and  winter  comes  with  its  cold  and  its  fcarcity 
upon  families  very  flenderly  provided. 

CORIATACHAN    IN   SKY. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at  Ar^ 
mideU  brought  us  an  invit«ion  to%he  iflc  of  Raajay^ 
which  lies  eaft  of  Sky.  It  is  incredible  how  foon 
the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated  in  thefc  nar- 
row countries  by  the  love  of  talk,  which  much  lei- 
fure  produces,  and  the  relief  given  to  the  mind  in 
the  penury  of  infular  converfation  by  a  new  topick. 
The  arrival  of  ftrangers  at  a  place  fo  rarely  vifited, 
excites  rumour,  and  quickens  curiofity.  I  know 
not  whether  we  touched  at  any  corner,  where  fame 
had  not  already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  paflage  to  Raa/ay^  it  was 
ncceffary  to  pafs  over  a  large  part  of  Sky.  We  were 
furnifhed  therefore  with  horfes  and  a  guide.  In  the 
iflands  there  are  no  roads,  nor  any  marks  by  which 
a  ftrangcr  may  find  his  way.  The  horfeman  has 
always  at  his  fide  a  native  of  the  place,  who,  by 
purfuing  game,  or  tending  cattle,  or  being  often 
employed  in  meflagcs  or  conduft,  has  learned  where 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  has  breadth  fufficient  to  allow 
a  horfe  and  his  rider  a  pafiage,  and  where  the  mofs 
or  bog  is  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  arc 
avoided  as  toilfome  at  lead,  if  not  unfafe,  and 
therefore  the  journey  is  made  generally  from  pre- 
cipice to  precipice  j  from  which  if  the  eye  ventures 
to  look  down,  it  fees  below  a  gloomy  cavity,  whence 
the  rufti  of  water  is  fometimcs  heard. 

But  thenflpeems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm  than 
danger.     The  Highlander  walka  carcAilly  before. 
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and  the  horfe^  accuftomed  to  the  ground^  fol^mi 
him  with  little  deviation.  Sometunes  tlje  hill  is  coo 
deep  for  the  horfeman  to  keep  his  feat,  and  fome* 
times  the  mofs  is  too  tremulous  to  bear  the  double 
weight  of  horfc  and  man.  The  rider  then  dif* 
mounts,  and  all  Ibift  as  tiiey  can. 

Journies  made  in  this  manner  are  rather  tedious 
than  long.  A  very  few  miles  require  feveral  hours. 
From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  CoriaiacbaM,  a 
boufe  very  pleafantly  fituated  between  two  brooks, 
with  one  of  the  higheft  hills  of  the  ifland  behind  it. 
It  is  the  refidcnce  of  Mr.  Mackinn^n^  by  whom  we 
were  treated  with  very  liberal  hofpiulity,  among  a 
more  numerous  and  elegant  company  than  it  could 
have  been  fuppofcd  eafy  to  colled. 

The  hill  behind  the  houfe  we  did  not  climb.  The 
weather  was  rough,  and  the  height  and  (leepncfs  dif- 
couraged  us.  We  were  told  that  there  is  a  cairne 
upon  it.  A  cairne  is  a  heap  of  ftones  thrown  upon 
the  grave  of  one  eminent  for  dignity  of  birth,  or 
fplcndour  of  atchicvemcnts.  It  is  faid,  that  by  dig- 
ging, an  urn  is  always  found  under  thefe  cairnes : 
they  muft  therefore  have  been  thus  piled  by  a  peo- 
ple whofe  cuftom  was  to  burn  the  dead.  To  pile 
(tones  is,  I  believe,  a  northern  cuftom,  and  to  burn 
the  body  was  the  Reman  pradice  i  nor  do  I  know 
when  it  was  that  thcfc  two  afts  of  fcpulture  were 
united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuation  of  our  journey  -,  but  we  had  no  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  interruption*  We  faw  in  every 
place,  what  wc  chiefly  dcfired  to  ko<flL  the  man- 
ners of  the  people.    Wc  had  compwy^  and»  if 

wc 
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we  had   chofen   retirement,    we   might  have  had 
books. 

I  never  was  in  any  houfe  of  the  iflands,  where  I 
did  not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one,  if 
I  ftaid  long  enough  to  want  them,  except  one  from 
which  the  family  was  removed.  #  Literature  is  noc 
neglefted  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  Hebridians. 

It  need  not,  I  fuppofe,  be  mentioned,  that  ia 
countries  fo  little  frequented  as  the  iflands,  there 
are  no  houfes  where  travellers  are  entertained  for 
money.  He  that  wanders  about  thefe  wild^,  either 
procures  recommendations  to  thofe  whofe  habita- 
tions lie  near  his  way,  or,  when  night  and  wearinefs 
come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of  general  hofpi- 
tality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cottage,  he  can  expeQ: 
little  more  than  (helter ;  for  the  cottagers  have  little 
more  for  themfelves:  but  if  his  good  fortune  brings 
him  to  the  refidence  of  a  gentleman,  he  will  be 
glad  of  a  ftorm  to  prolong  his  ftay.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  inn  by  the  fea  fide  at  Scon/or,  in  Sfy^ 
where  the  poft  office  is  kept. 

At  the  tables  where  a  flranger  is  received,  neither 
plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  trad  of  land  fo 
thinly  inhabited,  muft  have  much  wild-fowl ;  and 
I  fcarcely  remember  to  have  feen  a  dinner  without 
them.  The  moorgame  is  every  where  to  be  had. 
That  the  fea  abounds  with  filh,  needs  not  be  told, 
for  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  ifle  of 
Sl^  has  (lags  a^id  roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They 
fell  very  numerous  droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  Eng'^ 
lattd,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  want  beef 
at  home.  ^(|heep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers^ 
and  they  have  the  commop  domeftick  fowls. 
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But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every  fanulf 
inuft  kill  its  own  meat,  and  road  part  of  it  fomewhac 
fooncr  than  Apicius  would  prefcribc.  Every  kind  of 
flcfh  is  undoubtedly  excelled  by  the  variety  and  emu- 
lation of  £w^//;i&  markets  i  but  that  which  is  not  bcft 
may  be  yet  very  far  from  bad,  and  he  that  Ihill 
complain  of  his  fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved 
his  delicacy  more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  thofc  plumped  for  falc 
by  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  they  arc  as  good 
as  other  places  commonly  afford,  except  that  the 
gcefe,  by  feeding  in  the  fca,  have  univerfally  a  filhy 
ranknefs. 

Thcfe  geefc  fecm  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  between 
the  wild  and  domcftick  kinds.  They  arc  fo  tame 
as  to  own  a  home,  and  fo  wild  as  fometimes  to  Ry 
quite  away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  fpread  very  thin  cakes,  coarfc  and 
hard,  to  which  unaccuftomcd  palates  are  not  eafily 
reconciled.  The  barley  cakes  arc  thicker  and 
fofter ;  I  began  to  eat  them  without  unwillingnefs ; 
the  blacknefs  of  their  colour  raifes  fome  diflike, 
but  the  tade  is  not  difagreeable.  In  moft  houfcs 
there  is  wheat  flour,  with  which  we  were  Aire  to 
be  treated,  if  we  ftaid  long  enough  to  have  it 
kneaded  end  baked.  As  neither  yeaft  nor  leaven 
arc  ufcd  among  them,  their  bread  of  every  kind  is 
unfermenred.  They  make  only  cakes,  and  never 
mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  of  the  llclriJes^  for  of  the  women *s  diet  I 
can  give  no  account,  as  foon  as  he  af^ars  in  the 
morning,  fwallows  a  glifs  of  whilky ;  yet  they  arc 
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not  a  drunken  race,  at  Icaft  I  never  was  pre  fen  t  at 
much  intemperance ;  but  no  man  is  fo  abftemious  as 
to  refufethe  morning  dram,  which  they  call  Sijkalk. 

The  word  wbijky  fignifies  water,  and  is  applied 
by  way  of  eminence  to  ftrong  waUr,  or  diftilled  li- 
quor. The  fpirit  drunk  in  the  North  is  drawn 
from  barley.  I  never  tailed  it,  except  once  for  ex- 
periment at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when  I  thought  it 
preferable  to  any  Engliflj  malt  brandy.  It  was 
ftrong,  but  not  pungent,  and  was  free  from  the  env- 
pyreumatick  tafte  or  fmell.  What  was  the  proccfs 
1  had  no  opportunity  of  inquiring,  nor  do  I  wifh  to 
improve  the  art  of  making  poifon  pleafant. 

Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expeftcd  the 
breakfaft,  a  meal  in  which  the  ScotSy  whether  of  the 
lowlands  or  mountains,  muft  be  confeffed  to  excel 
us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  accompanied  not  only 
with  butter,  but  with  honey,  confer ves,  and  marma- 
lades. If  an  epicure  could  remove  by  a  wifli,  in 
queft  of  fenfual  gratifications,  wherever  he  had 
fupped  he  would  breakfaft  in  Scotland. 

In  the  iflands  however,  they  do  what  I  found  it 
not  very  eafy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the  tea-table 
by  plates  piled  with  large  flices  of  chefhire  chcefe, 
which  mingles  its  Icfs  grateful  odours  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  tea. 

Where  many  queftions  arc  to  be  aiked,  iomc 
will  be  omitted.  I  forgot  to  enquire  how  they 
were  fupplied  with  fo  much  exotick  luxury.  Per- 
haps the  French  may  bring  them  wine  for  wool, 
and  the  Dutch  give  them  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
fifiiing  feaifDi  ^n  exchange  for  frefli  provifion* 
Their  trade  is  unconftraineds  they  pay  no  cuftomsi 
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lands  muft  be  taken  by  him  whofe  curiofiry  paoa 
for  favage  virtues  and  barbarous  grandeur. 

R  A  A  S  A  Y. 

At  the  firft  intermifllon  of  the  ftormy  weather  we 
were  informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to  convej 
us  to  Raajajy  attended  us  on  the  coaft.  We  bad 
from  this  time  our  intelligence  facilitated,  and  our 
converfation  enlarged,  by  the  company  of  Mr. 
Macqueen^  minifter  of  a  parifh  in  Shf^  whofe  know- 
ledge and  politenefs  give  him  a  title  equally  to 
kindnefs  and  refpedt,  and  who,  from  thisttme,  never 
forfook  us  till  we  were  preparing  to  leave  Sly^  and 
the  adjacent  places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  diredion  of  Mr.  Msl^ 
€olm  MaclcoJ,  a  gentleman  of  Raajaj.  The  water 
was  calm,  and  the  rowers  were  vigoroes ;  fo  that 
our  paflag6  was  quick  and  pleafant.  When  we 
came  near  the  idand,  we  faw  the  laird*s  boufe,  a 
neat  modern  fabrick,  and  found  Mr.  Macleod^  the 
proprietor  of  the  ifland,  with  many  gentlemen,  ex- 
peeling  us  on  the  beach.  We  had,  as  at  all  other 
places,  fome  difficulty  in  landing.  The  crags  were 
irregularly  broken,  and  afalfc  ftep  would  have  been 
very  mifchievous. 

It  fcemcd  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great  la- 
bour, have  been  hewn  almoft  into  a  regular  flight 
of  (Icps ;  and  as  there  are  no  other  landing  places, 
I  confidered  this  rugged  afcent  as  the  confequence 
of  a  form  of  life  inured  to  hardihips,  and  therefore 
not  iludious  of  nice  accommodations.  But  I  know 
not  whether,  for  many  ages,  it  was  not  confidered 
as  a  part  of  military  policy,  to  keep  the  country 

not 
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tiQt  eafily  acccffible.  The  rocks  arc  natural  fortifica- 
tions, and  an  enemy  climbing  with  difficulty  was 
eafily  deftroyed  by  thofe  who  ftood  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  cxpedkations.  We 
found  nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty. 
After  the  ufual  rcfrelhments,  and  the  ufual  con* 
vcrfation,  the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  car- 
pet was  then  rolled  ofi^  the  floor;  the  mufician 
was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited 
to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater 
alacrity.  The  general  air  of  feftivity,  which 
predominated  in  this  place,  fo  far  remote  from 
all  thofe  regions  which  the  mind  has  been  ufed 
to  contemplate  as  the  manfions  of  pleafure^ 
ftruck  the  imagination  with  a  delightful  furprife, 
analogous  t£  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unexpedted 
cmerfion  from  darknefs  into  light. 

When  it  was  time  to  fup,  the  dance  ceafed,  and 
fix  and  thirty  perfons  fat  down  to  two  tables  in  the 
fame  room.  After  fupper  the  ladies  fung  £r/Jf 
fongs,  to  which  I  liftened  as  an  Englijb  audience  to 
an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the  found  of  words 
which  I  did  not  underftand. 

I  inquired  the  fubjedts  of  the  fongs,  and  was  told 
of  one,  that  it  was  a  love  fong,  and  of  another,  that 
it  was  a  farewell  compofed  by  one  of  the  iflanders 
that  was  going,  in  this  epidemical  fury  of  emigra- 
tion, to  feek  his  fortunc^  in  jimerica.  What  fenti- 
ments  would  rife,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  in  the  heart 
of  one  who  had  not  been  taught  to  lament  by  pre- 
cedent, I  ftiould  gladly  have  known;  but  the  lady, 
by  whom  I  fat,  thought  herfelf  not  equal  to  the 
work  of  tranflating. 

Vol.  X.  .         C  c  Ux. 
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Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  iflands  of 
Raafay^  Ronay  and  FladJaj  and  poflTcfics  an  extrofirc 
diftrid  in  Sky.  The  cftatc  has  not,  during  fear 
hundred  years,  gained  or  loft  a  finglc  acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  contioucd 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  ftill  fubfifting  bctwvtii 
MacUcd  of  Raajay  and  Macdonald  of  4^^,  io  coo* 
iequence  of  which,  the  furvivor  always  inhrrits  die 
arms  of  the  deceafed }  a  natural  memorial  of  mili- 
tary fricndfliip.  At  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Jaus 
Macd^naldy  his  fword  was  delivered  to  the  prefcnt 
laird  of  Raajay, 

The  family  oi Raajay  confifts  of  the  laird,  the  lady, 
three  fons,  and  ten  daughters.  For  the  fons  there  is 
a  tutor  in  the  houfe,  and  the  lady  is  faid  to  be  very 
ikilful  and  diligent  in  the  education  of^  her  girls. 
More  gcntlencfs  of  manners,  or  a  more  pleafing  ap- 
pearance of  domeftick  fociety,  is  not  found  in  the 
moft  polifhed  countries. 

Raajay  is  the  only  inhabited  ifland  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Uod'%  poffenion.  Rona  and  Fladda  afford  only  paf- 
ture  for  cattle,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fixty  win- 
ter in  Rofiay  under  the  fupcTintendcncc  of  a  folitary 
herdfman. 

The  length  of  Raajay  is,  by  computation,  fif- 
teen miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  Thefe  countries 
have  never  been  meafured,  and  the  computation  by 
miles  is  negligent  and  arbitrary.  We  obferved  in 
travelling,  that  the  nominal  and  real  diftance  of 
places  had  very  little  relation  to  each  other.  Raa^ 
Jay  probably  contains  near  a  hundred  fquarc  miles. 
It  affords  not  much  ground,  notwithftmnding  its  ex- 
tent, either  for  tillage  or  pafture;  for  it  is  rough. 
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rocky,  and  barren.  The  cattle  often  perifti  by  fall- 
ing from  the  precipices.  It  is  like  the  ochcr  iflands, 
I  think,  generally  naked  of  fliade,  but  it  is  naked 
by  negleft ;  for  the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and  very 
large  foreft  trees  grow  about  his  houfe.  Like  ocher 
hilly  countries  it  has  many  rivulets.  One  of  the 
brooks  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  at  leaft  one  produces 
trouts. 

In  the  ftrcams  or  frefh  lakes  of  the  iflands,  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  other  filh  than  trouts  and  eels. 
The  trouts  which  I  have  fecn,  are  not  large  j  the 
colour  of  their  flelh  is  tinged  as  in  England.  Of 
their  eels  I  can  give  no  account,  having  never 
tailed  them;  for  I  believe  they  are  not  confidered 
as  wholefome  food. 

It  is  not  very  cafy  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  maaWnd  have  agreed  to  eat  fome  animals, 
and  rejeft  others  i  and  as  the  principle  is  not  evi- 
dent, it  is  not  uniform.  That  which  is  felefted  as 
delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its  neighbours  ab- 
horred as  loathfome.  The  Neapolitans  lately  re- 
fufed  to  eat  potatoes  in  a  famine.  An  Englifpman 
is  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  dine  on  fnails  with  an 
Italian^  on  frogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horfe- 
flclh  with  a  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky, 
1  know  not  whether  of  the  other  iflands,  have  not 
only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon  in  abhorrence,  and 
accordingly  I  never  faw  a  hog  in  the  Hebrides,  ex- 
cept one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raajay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but  neither 

deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.     Why  it  has  them  not, 

might  be  alked,  but  that  of  fuch  queftions  there  is 

^     C  c  2  no 
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no  end.  Why  docs  any  nation  want  what  it  miglit 
have  ?  Why  are  not  fpices  tranfplanted  to  America  f 
Why  docs  tea  continue  to  be  brought  from  Ontmt 
Life  improves  but  by  flow  degrees,  and  much  m 
every  place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  bcca 
made  to  raifc  roebucks  in  RoAjarf^  but  without 
effcft.  The  young  ones  it  is  extremely  difficuk  to 
rear,  and  the  old  can  very  feldom  be  taken  alive* 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  ealily  obtained. 
That  they  have  few  or  none  of  either  in  Sbf^  they 
impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxes,  and  have  there* 
fore  fct,  for  fome  years  paft,  a  price  upon  their 
heads,  which,  as  the  number  was  diminifhed,  has  been 
gradually  raifed,  from  three  (hillings  and  fixpenceto 
a  guinea,  a  fum  fo  great  in  this  part  of  the  work), 
that  in  a  fliort  time  Shf  may  be  as  free  from  foxes, 
as  England  from  wolves.  The  fu^  for  theie 
rewards  is  a  tax  of  fixpence  in  the  pound,  impofed 
by  the  farmers  on  thcmfelvcs,  and  faid  to  be  paid 
with  great  willingnefs. 

The  beads  of  prey  in  the  iflands  are  foxes«  otters, 
and  weafcls.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than  thole  of 
England ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  ill  a  far  greater 
proportion.  I  faw  one  at  Armidel^  of  a  fiae  much 
beyond  that  which  I  fuppofcd  them  ever  to  anain  j 
and  Mr.  MacUan^  the  heir  of  O/,  a  man  of  middle 
feature,  informed  me  that  he  once  (hot  an  otter,  of 
which  the  tail  reached  the  ground,  when  he  held 
up  the  head  to  a  level  with  his  own.  1  expeArd 
the  otter  to  have  a  foot  particularly  foflDed  for  the 
art  of  fwlmming ;  but  upon  examination,  I  did  not 
find  it  difxcring  much  from  that  of  a  fptniel.     As 
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he  preys  in  the  fea,  he  docs  little  vifible  mifchief, 
and  is  killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters  are 
fometimes  feen. 

In  Raajay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits,  for 
they  have  no  foxes.  Some  depredations,  fuch  ai* 
were  never  made  before,  have  caufcd  a.  fufpicion 
chat  a  fox  has  been  lately  landed  in  the  ifland  by 
fpitc  or  wantonnefs^  This  imaginary  ftranger  has 
never  yet  been  feen,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the 
mifchief  was  done  by  fome  other  animal.  It  is  Jiot 
likely  that  a  creature  fo  ungentle,  whofe  head  could 
have  been  fold  in  Sky  for  a  guinea,  (hould  be  kept 
alive  only  to  gratify  the  malice  of  fending  him  to 
prey  upon  a  neighbour :  and  the  paflTage  from  ^S*^ 
is  wider  than  a  fox  would  venture  to  fwim,  unlefs 
he  were  chafed  by  dogs  into  the  fea,  and  perhaps 
theo  hjs  ftrength  would  enable  him  to  crofs.  How 
beafts  of  prey  came  into  any  idands  is  not  eafy  to 
guefs.  In  cold  countries  they  take  advantage  of 
hard  winters,  and  travel  over  the  ice;  but  this  is  a 
very  fcanty  folution ;  for  they  arc  found  where  they 
have  no  difcoverable  means  of  coming. 

The  corn  of  this  ifland  is  but  little.  I  faw  the 
harvcft  of  a  fmall  field.  The  women  reaped  the 
<:ornj  and  the  men  bound  up  the  (heaves..  The 
ftrokes  of  the  fickle  were  timed  by  the  modulation 
of  the  harvcft  fong,  in  which  all  their  voices  were  ' 
united.  They  accompany  in  the  Highlands  every 
a£bion,  which  can  be  done  in  equal  time,  with  an 
appropriated  ftrain,  which  has,  they  fay,  not  much 
meaning  j  but  its  efiefts  are  regularity  and  checr- 
fulnefs.  The  ancient  proceleufmatick  fong,  by 
which  the  rowers  of  gallics  were  aaimatcd^  ma^  be 
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fuppofed  to  have  been  of  this  kind.     There  is  oow 
ap  oar-Jong  ulcd  by  the  HcbridUns. 

The  ground  of  Raajaj  fccms  fitter  for  cattle  dua 
for  corn^  and  of  black  cattle  I  fuppofe  the  oumber 
is  very  great.  The  laird  hlmfelf  keeps  a  herd  of 
four  hundred,  one  hundred  of  which  are  annually 
fold.  Of  an  cxtenfive  donnain>  which  he  holds  ia 
his  own  hands^  he  confiders  the  fale  of  cattle  as  rr* 
paying  him  the  rent,  and  fupports  the  plenty  of  4 
very  liberal  table  with  the  remaining  produ&« 

Raafay  is  fuppofed  to  have  be^n  very  long  inha* 
bited.  On  one  fide  of  it  they  (how  caves,  into 
which  the  rude  nations  qf  the  firft  ages  retreated 
from  the  weather.  Thefc  dreary  vaults  might  have 
had  other  ufes.  There  is  ftill  a  cavity  near  the 
houfe  called  the  oar-cave,  in  which  the  fcamen, 
after  one  of  thofc  piratical  expeditions,  which  ir. 
rougher  times  was  very  frequent,  ufed,  as  tradition 
tclJs,  to  hiJe  their  oars.  This  hollow  was  near  the 
fea,  that  nothing  fo  neceflfary  might  be  far  to  be 
fetched)  and  it  was  fecret,  that  enemies,  if  they 
landed,  could  find  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  very  evi- 
dent  of  what  ufc  it  was  to  hide  their  oars  from 
tiioiV,  who,  if  they  were  nuflcrs  of  the  coad,  could 
take  away  ilicir  boats. 

A  proof  nuic  h  ftroni;cr  of  the  diftance  at  which 
the  firll  j)o(rcirors  of  this  ifland  lived  from  the  pre* 
fcnt  time,  is  afforded  by  the  ftone  heads  of  ariows 
whi'j;)  arc  very  frequently  picked  up.  The  people 
call  ihcin  cHUlti,  and  believe  that  the  fJiies 
ihoot  them  at  ihc  cattle.  They  nearly  refembic 
thoic  wliich  Mr.  lianki  has  lately  brought  from  the 
U^i^^c  countries  in  tUc   Pacifist  Qccan^  and  mutt 
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have  hccn  made  by  a  nation  to  which  the  ufe  of 
mctab  was  unknown. 

The  number  of  this  little  community  has  never 
been  counted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  1  obtained  any 
pofitive  account,  confident  with  the  rcfult  of  poli- 
tical computation.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  late 
laird  led  out  one  hundred  men  upon  a  military  ex* 
pedition.  The  fixth  part  of  a  people  is  fuppofed 
capable  of  bearing  arms :  Raafaj  had  therefore  fix 
hundred  inhabitants.  But  bccaufe  it  is  not  likely, 
that  every  man  able  to  ferve  in  the  field  would  foU 
low  the  fummons,  or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his 
lands  totally  defencelefS)  or  take  away  all  the  hands 
qualified  for  labour,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  half  as 
many  might  be  permitted  to  ftay  at  home.  The 
whole  number  will  then  be  nine  hundred,  or  nine 
CO  a  fquart  mile ;  a  degree  of  populoufnefs  greater 
than  thofe  tra£b  of  defolation  can  often  (how.  They 
;ue  content  with  their  country,  and  faithful  to  their 
chiefs,  and  yet  uninfeded  with  the  fever  of  mi- 
gration. 

Near  the  houle  at  Raafay  is  a  chapel  unroofed  and 
ruinous,  which  has  long  been  ufed  only  as  a  place 
of  borial.  About  the  churches,  in  the  iflands,  are 
fmall  fquares  enclofed  with  (lone,  which  belong  to 
particular  families,  as  repofitories  for  the  dead.  At 
Raafay  there  is  one,  I  think,  for  the  proprietor, 
9nd  one  for  ibme  collateral  houfe. 

It  is  told  by  Martin^  that  at  the  death  of  the 
jady  of  the  ifland,  it  has  been  here  the  cuftom  to 
creft  a  crofs.  This  we  found  not  to  be  true.  The 
ftones  that  ftand  about  the  chapel  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
ipmc  ^f  which  perhaps  have  croflTes  cut  upon  them, 

C  ^4  arc: 
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arc  believed  to  have  been  not  funeral  nnonmncorfi 
but  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  (an&uary  or  coo- 
fccratcd  ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate :  he  was  an  in- 
habitant of  Skyy  and  therefore  was  within  reach  of 
intelligence,  and  with  no  great  difficulty  might  have 
vifited  the  places  which  he  undertakes  to  dcfcribe) 
yet  with  all  his  opportunities,  he  has  often  fuflPered 
himfclf  to  be  deceived.     He  lived  in  the  laft  ccn* 
tury,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  had  loft  little  of 
their  original  influence.     The  mountains  were  yet 
unpenecrated,  no  inlet  was  opened  to  foreign  no- 
velties, and  the  feudal  inftitutions  operated  upon 
life  with  their  full  force.     He  might  therefore  have 
difplayed  a  ferics  of  fubordination  and  a  form  of 
government,  which,    in  more  luminous   and   im- 
proved regions,  have  been  long  forgotteif,  and  have 
delighted  his  readers  with  many  uncouth  cuftoms 
that  arc  now  difufcd,  and  wild  opinions  that  pre- 
vail no  longer.     But  he  probably  had  not  know* 
ledge  of  the  world   fufficient   to  qualify  him  for 
judging  what  would  dcferve  or  gain  the  attention 
of  mankind.     The  mode  of  life  which  was  familiar 
to  himfelf,  he  did  not  fuppofe  unknown  to  others, 
nor  imagined  that  he  could  give  pleafure  by  telling 
that  of  which  it  was,  in  his  little  country,  impoQibk 
to  be  ignorant. 

What  he  has  neglefted  cannot  now  be  performed. 
In  nations,  where  there  is  hardly  the  ufc  of  letters, 
what  is  once  out  of  fight  is  loft  for  ever.  They 
think  but  little,  and  of  their  few  thoughts,  none 
arc  waflcJ  on  the  paft,  in  which  they  are  neither  in* 
tcrclicd  by  fear  nor  hope.     Their  9hly  regifters  are 
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dated  obfcrvanccs  and  praftical  rcprcfcntations. 
For  this  reafon  an  age  of  ignorance  is  an^agc  of  ce- 
remony. Pageants,  and  p-^oceflions,  and  comme-r 
tnorations,  gradually  Ihrink  away,  as  better  me- 
thods come  into  ufc  of  recording  events,  and  prc- 
ferving  rights. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raafay  that  the  chapel  is  un- 
roofed and  ufelefs ;  through  the  few  iflands  which 
we  vifited,  we  neither  faw  nor  heard  of  any  houfc 
of  prayer,  except  in  Sky^  that  was  not  in  ruins. 
The  malignant  influence  of  Calvinifm  has  blafted 
ceremony  and  decency  together ;  and  if  the  remem- 
brance of  papal  fupcrftition  is  obliterated,  the  mo- 
numents of  papal,  piety  are  likewife  effaced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk  of 
the  lazy  devotion  of  the  Romijh  clergy;  over  the 
fleepy  lazinefs  of  men  that  ereded  churches,  wc 
may  indulge  our  fuperiority  with  a  new  triumph, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  fervid  aftivity  of  thofc 
who  fuffer  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  deftruftion  of  churches,  the  decay  of  reli- 
gion muft  in  time  be  the  conftquence;  for^  while 
the  publick  afts  of  the  miniftry  are  now  performed 
in  houfes,  a  very  fmall  number  can  be  prefentj 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  iflanders  make  no  ufc 
of  books,  all  muft  neceffarily  live  in  total  ignorance 
who  want  the  opportunity  of  vocal  inftruftion. 

From  thefe  remains  of  ancient  fanftity,  which 
arc  every  where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  con- 
jedlured,  that,  for  the  laft  two  centuries,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  iflands  have  decreafed  in  number. 
This  argument,  which  fuppofes  that  the  churches 
t^avc  bcca  fuflfcrcd  to  fall,  only  becaufc  they  were 
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no  longer  ncceflary,  would  have  fome  force,  if  the 
houfes  of  worfhip  ftill  remaining  were  fufficient  for 
the  people.  But  fince  they  have  now  no  churches 
ac  all,  thefe  venerable  fragments  do  not  prove  the 
people  of  former  times  to  have  been  more  nume- 
rous, but  to  have  been  more  devout.  If  the  in- 
habitants were  doubled  with  their  prefent  principles, 
it  appears  not  that  any  provifion  for  publick  wor- 
fliip  would  be  made.  Where  the  religion  of  a 
country  enforces  confccrated  buildings,  the  number 
of  thofe  buildings  may  be  fuppofed  to  afford  fome 
indication,  however  uncertain,  of  the  populoufneli 
of  the  place  j  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners  a 
nation  is  contented  to  live  without  them,  their  dc« 
cay  implies  no  diminution  of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  thefe  dilapidations  are  faid  to  be  found 
in  idands  now  uninhabited ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever  peopled. 
The  religion  of  the  middle  age  is  well  known  to 
have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely  auilcritie4. 
Voluntar)'  folicude  was  the  great  art  of  propitiation, 
by  which  crimes  were  eSaced,  and  confcicnce  was 
appealed  ;  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely,  that  oratories 
were  often  built  in  places  where  retiremenc  was  furc 
to  have  no  diflurbance. 

Raajay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller,  ex* 
ctpt  the  laird  and  his  family ;  but  their  power  wants 
no  uuxiiurics.  Such  a  feat  of  hofpitality^  amidft 
the  winds  and  waters,  fills  the  imagination  with  a 
delightful  contrariety  of  images.  Without  is  the 
rougli  ocean  and  the  rocky  land,  the  beating  bil* 
lowb  ana  the  howling  (lorm :  within  is  plenty  and 
vlrgance,   bcaucy  and   gaiety,  the  fong  and  the 
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dance.     In  Raajay^  if  I  could  have  found  an  Ulyjfes^ 
I  had  fancied  a  Pb^eacia. 

DUNVEGAN. 

At  Raafay^  by  good  fortune,  Macleod^  fo  the 
chief  of  the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  vifit,  and 
by  him  we  were  invited  to  his  feat  at  Dunvegan. 
Raajay  has  a  ftout  boar,  built  in  Norway^  in  which, 
with  fix  oars,  he  conveyed  us  back  to  Sky.  We 
landed  at  Port  Re,  fo  called,  becaufe  James  the 
Fifth  of  Scotland,  who  had  curiofity  to  vifit  the 
iflands,  canne  into  it.  The  port  is  made  by  an  inlet 
of  the  fea,  deep  and  narrow,  where  a  fhip  lay  wait- 
ing to  difpeople  Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away 
to  America. 

In  coafting  Sky^  we  paffed  by  the  cavern  in 
which  it  was  the  cuftom,  as  Martin  relates,  to  catch 
birds  in  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the  entrance. 
This  pradlice  is  difufed ;  for  the  birds,  as  is  known 
often  to  happen,  have  changed  their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  publick  houfe,  I  believe  the 
only  inn  of  the  ifland,  and  having  mounted  our 
horfes,  travelled  in  the  manner  already  defcribed, 
pU  we  came  to  King/borough^  a  place  difl:inguilhed 
by  that  name,  brcaufc  the  king  lodged  here  when 
he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were  entertained  with 
the  ufual  hofpitality  by  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  lady 
flora  Macdonald^  a  name  that  will  be  mentioned  in 
Jiiftory,  and  if  courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues, 
pnentioned  with  honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  mid- 
dle ft»ture,  fofc  features,  gentle  manners^  and  ele- 
gant*prefence, 

^       ■      .       '  In 
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In  the  morning  we  fenc  our  horfes  round  a  pro* 
montory  to  meet  us,  and  fpared  ourfelves  part  of 
the  day's  fatigue,  by  crofTing  an  arm  of  the  fea. 
We  had  at  laft  fome  difficulty  in  coming  to  Dm- 
vegan  \  for  our  way  led  over  an  extenGve  moor, 
where  every  ftep  was  to  be  taken  with  caution,  and 
we  were  often  obliged  to  alight,  becaufe  the  ground 
could  not  be  trufted.  In  travelling  this  watery  flat, 
1  perceived  that  it  had  a  vifible  declivity,  and  might 
without  much  expencc  or  difficulty  be  draiacd. 
But  difficulty  and  expence  are  relative  terms,  which 
have  different  meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at  reft, 
and  fpund  our  fatigue  amply  recompenfed  by  our 
reception.  Lady  MacUcJ,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  England,  was  newly  come  hither  with  her 
(on  and  four  daughters,  who  knew  all  the  arts  of 
fouthern  elegance,  and  all  the  modes  of  Englijb 
ccconomy.  Here  therefore  we  fettled,  and  did  not 
fpoil  the  prcfent  hour  with  thoughts  of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  bay,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Sky.  The  houfe, 
which  is  the  principal  feat  of  MacUoJy  is  partly  old 
and  partly  modern ;  it  is  built  upon  the  rock,  and 
looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two  fides  of  a  fmall 
fquare :  on  the  third  fide  is  the  (keleton  of  a  caftle 
of  unknown  antiquity,  fuppofcd  to  have  been  a 
Ncrzirgian  forcrcfs,  when  the  Danes  were  mafters  of 
the  ifiands.  It  is  fo  nearly  entire,  that  it  might 
have  eafily  been  made  habitable,  were  there  not  aa 
ominous  tradition  in  the  family,  that  the  #wner 
(i\A\  not  long  outlive  the  reparation.     The  grand* 

father 
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father  of  the  prcfcnt  laird,  in  defiance  of  prcdiftion, 
began  the  work,  but  defifted  in  a  little  time,  and 
applied  his  money  to  worfc  ufes. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived,  for  many 
ages,  in  continual  cxpeftation  of  hoftilitics,  the 
chief  of  every  clan  refided  in  a  fortrefs.  This 
houfe  was  acceflible  only  from  the  water,  till  the 
laft  poffeffor  opened  an  entrance  by  ftairs  upon  the 
land. 

They  had  formerly  reafon  to  be  afraid,  not  only 
of  declared  wars  and   authorized   invaders,  or  of 
roving  pirates,  which,  in  the  northern  feas,  muft 
have  been  very  common ;  but  of  inroads  and  infults 
from  rival  clans,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  feudal 
independence,  afked  no  leave  of  their  fovereign  to 
make  war  on  one  another.     Sh^  has  been  ravaged 
by  a  feud  between  the  two  mighty  powers  of  Mac^ 
donald  and  Macleod.     Macdonald  having  married  a 
Macleody  upon  fome  difcontent  difmiflcd  her,  per- 
haps becaufe  (he  had   brought  him  no  children. 
Before  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,   a  Highland 
laird  made  a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain  time,  and 
if  fhe  did  not  pleafe  him,  he  was  then  at  liberty  to 
fend  her  away.     This  however  muft  always  have 
bffended,  and  Macleod  refenting  the  injury,  what- 
ever were   its   circumftances,    declared,    that   the 
wedding  had  been  folemnized  without  a  bonfire, 
but  that  the  feparation  fhould  be  better  illuminated; 
and  raifing  a  little  army,  fet  fire  to  the  territories  of 
Macdonald^  who  returned  the  vifit,  and  prevailed. 

Another  ftory  may  fhow  the  diforderly  ftate  of 
infular  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ifle  of  £j^,  meeting  a  boat  manned  by  Macleods^ 

'  tied 
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tied  the  crew  hand  and  foot,  and  fct  them  a-dri^t* 
MdcUod  landed  upon  Egg^  and  denfianded  the  of- 
fenders; but  the  inhabitants  refufing  to  furrender 
them,  retreated  to  a  cavern,  into  which  they  thought 
their  enennies  unlikely  to  follow  them.  Macli^i 
choked  them  with  fmoke,  and  left  them  lying  dead 
by  families  as  they  flood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us  for 
fome  time>  not  at  all  to  our  difcontent  or  incon- 
venience. We  would  indeed  very  willingly  have 
vifited  the  iflands,  which  might  be  feen  from  the 
houfe  fcattered  in  the  fca,  and  I  was  particularly 
defirous  to  have  viewed  IJay ;  but  the  florms  did 
not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat,  and  we  were  con- 
demned to  liflen  in  idlenefi  to  the  wind,  except 
when  we  were  better  engaged  by  lillening  to  the 
ladies. 

We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves^  and  fuSered 
the  feverity  of  a  tempeft,  without  enjoying  its  mag* 
nificence.  The  fea  being  broken  by  the  multitude 
of  idands,  does  not  roar  with  fo  much  noifc,  nor 
beat  the  florm  with  fuch  foamy  violence,  as  I  have 
remarked  on  the  coafl  of  Sujfex.  Though,  while  I 
was  in  the  Hebrides,  the  wind  was  extremely  tor* 
bulent,  I  never  faw  very  high  billows. 

The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rough  and  bar* 
ren.  There  arc  no  trees,  except  in  the  orchard^ 
which  is  a  low  fheltercd  fpot  furrounded  with  a 
wall. 

When  this  houfe  was  intended  to  fuflain  a  (iege, 
a  well  was  made  in  the  court,  by  boring  the  rock 
downwards,  till  water  was  founds  which  though  fo 
near  to  the  fea,   I  have  not  heard  mentioned   as 

bcackiihy 
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brackilh,  though  it  has  fome  hardnefs,  or  other 
qualities,  which  make  it  lefs  fit  for  life;  and  the 
family  is  now  better  fupplied  from  a  ftream,  which 
runs  by  the  rock,  from  two  pleafmg  water-falls. 

Here  we  faw  fome  traces  of  former  manners,  and 
heard  fome  ftanding  traditions.  In  the  houfc  h 
kept  an  ox's  horn,  hollowed  fo  as  to  hold  perhaps 
two  quarts,  which  the  heir  o(  Macleod  was  expcfted 
to  fwallow  at  one  draught,  as  a  teft  of  his  man- 
hood, before  he  was  permitted  to  bear  arms,  or 
could  claim  a  feat  among  the  men.  It  is  held  that 
the  return  of  the  laird  to  Dunvegan,  after  any  con- 
fiderable  abfence,  produces  a  plentiful  capture  of 
herrings ;  and  that,  if  any  woman  crofles  the  water 
to  the  oppofite  ifland,  the  herrings  will  defcrt  the 
coaft,  Boetius  tells  the  fame  of  fome  other  place. 
This  tradition  is  not  uniform.  Some  hold  that  no 
woman  may  pafs,  and  others  that  none  may  pafs 
but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  guefts,  which  the  hofpitality  of 
Vunvegan  brought  to  the  table,  a  vifit  was  paid  by 
the  laird  and  lady  of  a  fmall  ifland  fouth  o(  Sky^  of 
^hich  the  proper  name  is  Muack^  which  fignifies 
fwine.  It  is  commonly  called  Mucky  which  the 
proprietor  not  liking,  has  endeavoured,  without 
cfFeft,  to  change  to  Monk.  It  is  ufual  to  call  gen- 
tlemen in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  their  pofleflions, 
as  Raa/dy^  Bemera,  Loch  Buy,  a  pradlice  neceflary 
in  countries  inhabited  by  clans,  where  all  that  live 
in  the  fame  territory  have  one  name,  and  mufl:  be 
therefore  difcriminated  by  fome  addition.  This 
gentleman,  Whofc  name,  I  think,  is  Maclean,  fhould 
be  regularly  called   Muck-,    but  the   appellation, 
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which  he  thinks  too  coarfe  for  bis  iflaod,  he  would 
like  dill  lefs  for  himfclf,  and  be  is  therefore  ad- 
drcffcd  by  the  title  of,  IjU  of  Muck. 

This  little  ifland,  however  it  be  namedj  is  of 
conliderable  value.  It  is  two  Englijb  miles  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  confe« 
quently  contains  only  nine  hundred  and  fixty  £Mf- 
lijb  acres.  It  is  chiefly  arable.  Half  of  this  little 
dominion  the  laird  retains  in  his  own  hand,  and  on 
the  other  half,  live  one  hundred  and  fixty  pcrfons, 
who  pay  their  rent  by  exported  corn.  What  rent 
they  pay^  we  were  not  told,  and  could  not  decently 
enquire.  The  proportion  of  the  people  to  the  land 
IS  fuch,  as  the  mod  fertile  countries  do  not  com* 
n^only  maintain. 

The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  imme- 
diate view,  fcems  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  hap- 
pincfs.  The  dcvaftation  of  the  fmalUpox,  when  it 
vifits  places  where  it  comes  feldom,  is  well  known, 
lie  has  difarmcd  it  of  its  terror  at  Mudck,  by  ipo- 
culating  eighty  of  his  people.  The  expence  was 
two  (hillings  and  fixpence  a  head.  Many  trades 
they  cannot  have  among  them,  but  upon  occafion^ 
he  fetches  a  fm*«th  from  the  ifle  o(  Egg,  and  has  a 
taylor  from  the  main  land,  fix  times  a  year.  This 
idand  well  defcrved  to  be  feen,  but  the  laird's  ab- 
fence  left  us  no  opportunity. 

Every  inhabited  idand  has  its  appendant  and 
fubordinate  idets.  Muck,  however  fmall,  has  yet 
others  fmallcr  about  it,  one  of  which  has  only 
ground  fufficient  to  aflford  padure  for  three  wethers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  taded  lotus,  and  was  in  danger 

of  forgetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart^  cill  Mr# 
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ho/well  fagcly  reproached  me  with  my  fluggilhncfs 
and  foftnefs.  I  had  no  very  forcible  defence  to 
make ;  and  we  agreed  to  purfue  our  journey.  MaC'^ 
leod  accompanied  us  to  Ulinijb^  where  Vrc  were  en- 
tertained by  the  iherifF  of  the  ifland. 

U  L  I  N  I  S  H. 

Mr.  Macqueen  travelled  with  us,  and  direfked  our 
attention  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  obfervation. 
With  him  we  went  to  fee  an  ancient  buildings  called 
a  dun  or  borough.  It  was  a  circular  inclofure, 
about  forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  walled  round 
with  loofe  ftones,  perhaps  to  the  height  of  nine  feet. 
The  walls  are  very  thick,  diminilhing  a  little  to- 
wards the  top,  and  though  in  thefe  countries  ftonc 
is  not  brought  far,  muft  have  been  raifed  with 
much  labour.  Within  the  great  circle  were  feveral 
fmaller  rounds  of  wall,  which  formed  diftinft  apart- 
ments. Its  date  and  its  ufe  are  unknown.  Some 
fuppofe  it  the  original  feat  of  the  chiefs  of  theMtf^- 
leods.     Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Danijb  fort. 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  ftones,  and  is 
narrow,  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  that  the  ftones 
which  lie  over  it,  fhould  reach  from  one  wall  to  the 
other;  yet,  ftrait  as  the  paflage  is,  they  feem  hea- 
vier than  could  have  been  placed  where  they  now 
lie,  by  the  naked  ftrength  of  as  many  men  as  might 
ftand  about  them.  They  were  probably  raifed  by 
putting  long  pieces  of  wood  under  them,  to  which 
the  aftion  of  a  long  line  of  lifters  might  be  applied. 
Savages,  in  all  countries,  have  patience  propor* 
tionate  to  their  unflcilfulnefs,  and  are  content  to 
attain  their  end  by  very  tedious  methods. 
VOI..X.  Dd  If 
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If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  hare  beeo  a 
dwelling,  but  as  there  i»  no  provifion  for  water,  it 
could  not  have  been  a  fortrefs.  In  Sfy,  as  in  cwtrj 
other  place,  there  is  an  ambition  of  exalting  what* 
ever  has  furvived  memory,  to  fome  important  ufe, 
and  referring  it  to  very  remote  ages.  I  am  inclined 
to  fufpeft,  that  in  lawlefs  times,  when  the  inha* 
bitants  of  every  mountain  ftole  the  cattle  of  their 
neighbour,  thefc  enclofures  were  ufed  to  fecure  the 
herds  and  flocks  in  the  night.  When  they  were 
driven  within  the  wall,  they  might  be  caGly  watched, 
and  defended  as  long  as  could  be  needful ;  for  the 
robbers  durft  not  wait  till  the  injured  clan  Ihould 
find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  enclofures,  if  the  whole  building 
were  once  a  houfc,  were  the  chambers  of  the  chief 
inhabitants.  If  it  was  a  place  of  fecurity  for  cattle,' 
they  were  probably  the  (helters  of  the  ki|i|>ers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conduced  to  another 
place  of  fecurity,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way  under 
ground,  which  had  been  difcovered  by  digging  after 
a  fox.  Thefe  caves,  of  which  'many  have  been 
found,  and  many  probably  remain  concealed,  are 
formed,  I  believe,  commonly  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  hollow,  where  banks  or  rocks  rife  on  either 
fide.  If  no  fuch  place  can  be  found,  the  ground 
mud  be  cut  away.  The  walls  are  made  by  piling 
(lones  againft  the  earth,  on  either  fide.  It  is  then 
roofed  by  large  llonrs  laid  acrofs  the  cavern,  which 
therefore  quinot  be  wide.  Over  the  roof,  turfs 
were  placed,  and  grafs  was  fuflered  to  grow  i  and 
the  mouth  was  concealed  by  buOies^  or  fome  other 
cover. 
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Thcfc  caves  were  reprcfcntcd  to  us  as  the  cabins 
of  the  firft  rude  inhabitants,  of  which,  however,  I 
am  by  no  means  perfoadcd.  This  was  fo  low,  that 
no  man  could  (land  upright  in  it.  By  their  con- 
ftruftion  they  are  all  fo  narrow,  that  two  can  nevef 
pafs  along  them  together,  and  being  fubterraneous> 
they  muft  be  always  damp.  They  are  not  the  work 
of  an  age  much  ruder  than  the  prefent ;  for  they 
are  formed  with  as  much  art  as  the  conftruftion  of  a 
common  hut  requires.  I  imagine  them  to  have 
been  places  only  of  occafional  ufe,  in  which  the 
iflander,  upon  a  fudden  alarm,  hid  his  utenfils,  or 
his  clothes,  and  perhaps  fometimes  his  wife  and 
children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed  the 
whole  length,  and  went  away  without  knowing  how 
far  it  was  carried.  For  this  omiflion  we  ihall  be 
blamed,  dh^c  perhaps  have  blamed  other  travellers; 
but  the  day  was  rainy,  and  the  ground  was  damp* 
We  had  with  us  neither  fpades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if 
love  of  caft  furmounted  our  dcfire  of  knowledge, 
the  offence  has  not  the  invidioufncfs  of  Angularity. 

Edifices,  either  ftanding  or  ruined,  are  the  chief 
records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  ^  In  fome  part  of 
this  journey,  at  no  great  diftance  from  our  way, 
ftood  a  Ihattcr^  fortrefs,  of  which  the  learned  mi- 
nifter,  to  vfhok  communicatfon  we  arc  much  in- 
debted, gave  us  an  account. 

Thofe,  faid  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  refuge,  * 
built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  hftiugb  Mac-- 
doMld,  who  wa^  next  heir  to  the  dignity  and  fortune 
of  his  chief.     Hugby  being  fo  near  his  wifli,  was 
infipatient  of  delay ;  and  had  art  and  influence  fuffi- 
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cient  to  engage  fcveral  geodemen  in  a  plot  agmiott 
the  laird*s  life.  SomethiDg  muft  be  ftipulated  oo 
both  fides ;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  ia 
blood  merely  for  Hugb*%  advancement.  The  com*' 
pad  was  formally  written^  figned  by  the  confpi* 
rators,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Madiod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  fold  fome  cattle  to 
a  drover,  who  not  having  ready  money,  gave  him 
a  bond  for  payment.  The  debt  was  difcharged, 
and  the  bond  re-demanded  $  which  Msele^d^  who 
could  not  read,  intending  to  put  into  his  hands, 
gave  him  the  confpiracy.  The  drover,  when  he 
had  read  the  paper,  delivered  it  privately  to  Mmc^ 
JofiaU,  who  being  thus  informed  of  his  danger, 
called  his  friends  together,  and  provided  for  his 
fafety.  He  made  a  publick  feaft,  and  inviting 
Hugb  Macdonald  and  his  confederates,  placed  each 
of  them  at  the  table  between  two  medfef  known 
fidelity.  The  compact  of  confpiracy  was  then 
ihewn,  and  every  man  confronted  with  his  own 
name.  Macdonald  adted  with  great  -moderatioD* 
He  upbraided  Hugh  both  with  difloyalty  and  ingra- 
titudc}  but  told  the  red,  that  he  confi4ered  them 
as  men  deluded  and  mifinformed.  Hugb  was  fwom 
to  fidelity,  and  difmiflfed  with  his  companions;  but 
he  was  not  generous  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by 
lenity;  and  finding  no  longer  any  countenance 
among  the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  execute  the 
fame  dcfign  by  meaner  hands.  In  this  praftice  he 
was  detectad,  taken  to  Macdonald'i  caftle,  and  im* 
prifoned  in  the  dungeon.  When  he  was  hungry, 
they  let  down  a  plentiful  meal  of  falted  meat;  Md 
when,  after  his  repall,  he  called  for  drink,  coq« 
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veycd  to  him  a  covered  cup,  which,  when  he  lifted 
the  lid,   he  found  empty,   •  From  that  time  they 
vifit^d  him  no  more,  but  left  him  to  perifli  in  fo- 
•litude  and  darknefs. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern4>y  the  fea-fide^ 
remarkable  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of  founds. 
After  dinner  we  took  a  boat,  to  explore  this  curious 
cavity.  The  boatmen,  who  feemed  to  be  of  a  rank 
above  that  of  common  drudges,  enquired  who  the 
firangers  were,  and  being  told  we  came  one  from 
Scotland,  and  the  other  from  England^  aflced  if  the 
Englijhmm  could  recount  a  long  genealogy.  What 
anfwer  was  given  them,  the  converfation  being  in 
Erfe^  I  was  not  much  inclined  to  examine. 

They  cxpc6ted  no  good  event  of  the  voyage  j  for 
one  of  them  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of  aii 
Englijb  ghoft.  This  omen  I  was  not  told  till  after 
our  retuig^  and  therefore  cannot  claim  the  dignity 
of  defpifing  it. 

The  fea  was  fmooth.  We  never  left  the  (hore> 
and  came  without  any  difafler  to  the  cavern,  which 
we  found  rugged  and  misfhapen,  about  one  hun« 
dred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  wide  in  the 
broadeft  part,  and  in  the  lofticft,  as  we  guefled» 
about  thirty  high.  It  was  now  dry,  but  at  high 
water  the  fea  rifes  in  it  near  fix  feet.  Here  I  faw 
what  I  had  never  fcen  before,  limpets  and  mufcles 
in  their  natural  ftate.  But,  as  a  new  teftimony  to 
the  veracity  of  common  fame,  here  was  no  echo  to 
be  heard.  ;^ 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in  the 
rock,  which  might  have  pleafcd  us  by  its  novelty, 
had  the  ftoncs,  which  encumbered  our  feet,  given 
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lis  leifurc  to  confider  ic.  We  were  Ibown  the 
gummy  feed  of  the  Lelpj  that  fallens  itfelf  to  a 
ftone^  from  which  it  grows  into  a  ftrong  ftallu 

In  our  return^  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock»  catching  with  his  angle  a  fuppcr 
for  the  family.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  mod  bor- 
rowed his  rod,  with  which  Mr.  BofmM  caught  a 
cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  fi(h  of  which  I  know  not  the 
philofophical  nanne.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than  a 
gudgeon,  but  is  of  great  ufe  in  thefe  iflands,  as  it 
affords  the  lower  people  both  food  and  oil  for  their 
lamps.  Cuddies  are  fo  abundant,  at  fooie  tinoes  of 
the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like  white-bait  io  tha 
^bamis^  only  by  dipping  a  baiket  and  drawing  it 
back. 

If  it  were  always  pra6ticable  to  filh,  thefe  iflands 
could  never  be  in  much  danger  from  fMaine  i  but 
unhappily,  in  the  winter,  when  other  provifion  fails^ 
the  feas  arc  commonly  too  rough  for  nets,  or  boau. 

TALISKER    IN    SKY. 

From  Ulinijb  our  next  ftage  was  to  Tsli/ifr^  the 
houfe  of  colonel  MacIcoJ,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch 
fcrvice,  who  in  this  time  of  univerfal  peace,  has 
for  fcvcral  years  been  permitted  to  be  abfent  from 
his  regiment.  Having  been  bred  to  phyfick,  he  is 
confcqucntly  a  fcholar,  and  his  lady,  by  accom- 
panying him  in  his  diffcreqt  places  of  refidcnce,  is 
become  fkilful  in  feveral  languages.  Talijiir  is  the 
place  bcyoid  all  that  I  have  feen,  from  which  the 
gay  and  the  jovial  feem  utterly  excluded  ^  and 
where  the  hermit  might  cxpcd  to  grow  old  in  me* 
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ditation^  without  pofCbility  of  difturbance  or  inter* 
ruption.  It  is  fituated  very  near  the  fea,  but  upon 
a  coaft  where  no  vcflel  lands  but  when  it  is  driven 
by  a  tempeft  on  the  rocks.  Towards  the  land  are 
lofty  hills  dreaming  with  water-falls.  The  garden 
is  Iheltercd  by  firs,  or  pines,  which  grow  there  fo 
profpcroufly,  that  fonie,  which  the  prefent  inha* 
bitant  planted,  are  very  highland  thick. 

At  this  place  we  very  happily  n>et  with  Mr.  Do^ 
Ttald  MaJeam,  a  young  gentleman,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  laird  of  Cp/,  heir  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
land,  and  fo  defirous  of  improving  his  inheritance, 
chat  he  fpent  a  confiderable  time  among  the  farmers 
of  Hertfordjbire  and  Hampjhirey  to  learn  their  prac- 
tice. He  worked  with  his  own  hands  at  the  prin* 
cipal  operations  of  agriculture,  that  he  might  not 
deceive  himfelf  by  a  falfe  opinion  of  (kill,  which  if 
he  Ihoul4find  it  deficient  at  home,  he  had  no  means 
of  completing.  If  the  world  has  agreed  to  praife 
the  travels  and  manual  labours  of  the  czar  of  Muf* 
covjy  let  Qfl  have  his  Ihare  of  the  like  applaufe,  in 
the  proportion  of  his  dominions  to  the  empire  of 
Ruffla. 

This  young  gentleman  was  fporting  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Sky^  and  when  he  was  weary  with  following 
bid  game,  repaired  for  lodging  to  Talijker.  At 
night  he  miflcd  one  of  his  dogs,  and  when  he  went 
to  feck  him  in  the  morning,  found  two  eagles  feed- 
ing on  his  carcafe. 

O/,  for  he  muft  be  named  by  h)a  pofleflions, 
hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  vifit  jona,  offered 
to  condu6l  us  to  his  chief.  Sir  Allan  Maclean^  who 
lived  in  the  iOe  of  Inch  Kenneth,  and  would  readily 
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find  us  a  convenient  paflage.  From  this  tinne 
fermed  an  acquaintance,  which  being  begun  bf 
kindnefs^  was  accidentally  continued  by  conftrmiots 
we  derived  much  pleafure  from  it,  and  I  hope  hmvc 
given  him  no  reafon  to  repent  it. 

The  weather  was  now  almoft  one  continued  ftonn» 
and  we  were  to  fnatch  fome  happy  intermifllion  to 
be  conveyed  to  Mull^  the  third  iOand  of  the  He- 
kridesy  lying  about  a  degree  fouth  of  Sky^  whence 
we  might  eafily  find  our  way  to  Inch  Kenneibt  where 
Sir  jlllan  Macl$an  refided,  and  afterward  to  Jnm. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  mod  commodious  ftation 
that  we  could  take  was  ylrmidely  which  Sir  Alexandfr 
Macdwald  had  now  left  to  a  gentleman  who  lived 
there  as  his  fadbor  or  fteward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachan^  where  we 
had  already  been,  and  lo  which  therefore  we  were 
very  willing  to  return.  Wc  ftaid  however  fo  long  at 
Taltflktr^  that  a  great  part  of  our  journey  was  per- 
formed in  the  gloom  of  the  evening.  In  travelling 
even  thus  almoft  without  light  through  naked  foil- 
tude,  when  there  is  a  guide  whofe  conduft  may  be 
trufted,  a  mind  not  naturally  too  much  difpofed  to 
fear,  may  preferve  fome  degree  of  checrfulnefs ;  but 
what  muft  be  the  folicitude  of  him  who  fliould  be 
wandering,  among  the  crags  and  hollows,  be- 
nighted, ignorant,  and  alone  ? 

The  Anions  of  the  Gnhick  romances  were  not  fo 
remote  from  credibility  as  they  are  now  thought. 
In  the  full  prevalence  of  the  feudal  inftitution, 
when  violence  defolated  the  world,  and  every  baron 
lived  in  a  fortrefs,  forefts  and  caftles  were  regularly 
fupcccdcd  by  each  gther^  and  the  adventurer  might 
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▼cry  fuddenly  pafs  from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the 
ruggcdncfs  of  moors,  to  feats  of  plenty,  gaiety,  and 
magnificence.  Whatever  is  imaged  in  the  wildeft 
talc,  if  giants,  dragons,  and  enchantment  be  ex- 
cepted, would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in 
the  mountains  without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  fea 
without  a  pilot,  (hould  be  carried  amidft  his  terror 
and  uncertainty,  to  the  hofpitality  and  elegance  of 
Raafay  or  Dunvegan. 

To  Coriatacban  at  laft  we  came,  and  found  our* 
felves  welcomed  as  before.  Here  we  (laid  two  days, 
and  made  fuch  enquiries  as  curiofity  fuggeftcd.  The 
houfe  was  filled  with  company,  among  whom  Mr. 
Ma^herjon  and  his  fitter  diftinguifhed  themfclves 
by  their  politenefs  and  accomplilhments.  By  him 
we  were  invited  to  Oftig^  a  houfe  not  far  from  -^r- 
midel^  where  we  might  eafily  hear  of  a  boat,  when 
the  weather  would  fuffer  us  to  leave  the  ifland. 

OSTIG    IN    SKY. 

At  Oftlgy  of  which  Mr.  Macfberfon  is  minifter, 
we  were  entertained  for  fome  days,  then  removed 
to  Armidely  where  we  finifhed  our  obfcrvations  on 
the  ifland  of  Sky. 

As  this  ifland  lies  in  the  fifty-fcventh  degree,  the 
air  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to  have  much  warmth.  The 
long  continuance  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon, 
docs  indeed  fometimes  produce  great  heat  in  nor- 
thern latitudes ;  but  this  can  only  happen  in  fhel- 
tercd  places,  where  the  atmofphere  is  to  a  certain 
degree  ftagnant,  and  the  fame  mafs  of  air  continues 
to  rcecive  for  many  hours  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
the  vapours  of  the  earth.     Sly  lies  open  on  the  weft 
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mnd  north  to  a  vaft  extent  of  oceu»  and  is  cooled 
in  the  fummer  by  a  perpetual  ventilation,  but  bj 
the  Tame  blafts  is  kept  warm  in  winter.  Their  wea* 
ther  is  not  pleafing.  Half  the  year  is  delug^  with 
rain.  From  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a 
dry  day  is  hardly  known,  except  when  the  (howen 
are  fufpended  by  a  tempeft.  Under  fuch  ikies  can 
be  expedcd  no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation. 
Their  winter  overtakes  their  fummer,  and  their 
harveft  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched  with  r^n. 
The  autumn  ftruggles  hard  to  produce  foaie  of  our 
early  fruits.  I  gathered  goofeberries  in  SipigmtiTi 
but  they  were  fmall,  and  the  hulk  was  thick. 

Their  winter  is  feldom  fuch  as  puu  a  full  ftop  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  co  live 
wholly  on  the  furplufage  of  the  fununer.  In  the 
year  Seventy-one  they  had  a  fcvere  feafon,  remem- 
bered by  the  name  of  the  Black  Spring,  from  which 
the  ifland  has  not  yet  recovered.  The  (how  lay 
long  upon  the  ground,  a  calamity  hardly  known 
before.  Part  of  their  cattle  died  for  want,  part 
were  unfcafonably  fold  to  buy  fuftenance  for  the 
owners ;  and,  what  I  have  not  read  or  heard  of  be- 
fore, the  kine  that  furvivcd  wcfc  fo  emaciated  and 
difpiritcd,  that  they  did  not  require  the  male  at  the 
ufual  time.     Many  of  the  roebucks  perilhed. 

The  foil,  as  in  other  countriesj  hu  its  diverfities. 
In  fomc  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  fpread 
t  pon  a  rock,  whi^h  bears  nothing  but  (hort  brown 
heath,  and  perhaps  is  not  generally  capable  of  any 
better  produft.  There  are  many  bogs  or  modes  of 
greater  or  lefs  extent,  where  the  foil  cannot  be  fup* 
|)ofed  to  want  depth|  though  it  is  too  wet  for  the 
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plough.     But  we  did  not  obferve  in  thefe  any 
aquatick  plants*     The  vallies  and  the  mountains 
are  alike  darkened  with  heath.     Some  grafs,  how* 
ever,  grows  here  and  there,  and  fome  happier  Ipota  ' 
of  earth  are  capable  of  tillage. 

Their  agriculture  is  laborious,  and  perhaps  ra- 
ther feeble  than  unjQcilful.  Their  chief  manure  is 
fea  weed,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot  upon  the 
field,  gives  them  a  better  crop  than  thofe  of  the 
ISgblands. .  They  heap  fea  fhells  upon  the  dunghill^ 
which  in  time  moulder  into  a  fertilifing  fubftadce. 
When  they  find  a  vein  of  earth  where  they  cannot 
life  it,  they  dig  it  up,  and  add  it  to  the  mould  of  a 
more  commodious  place. 

Their  corn  grounds  often  lie  in  fuch  intricacies 
among  the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
a&ion  of  a  team  and  plough.  The  foil  is  then 
turned  up  by  manual  labour,  with  an  inftrument 
called  a  crooked  fpade,  of  a  form  and  weight  which 
to  me  appeared  very  incommodious,  and  %would 
perhaps  be  foon  improved  in  a  country  where  work-  { 
men  could  be  eafily  found  and  eafily  paid.  It  has 
a  narrow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to  a  long  and  heavy 
piece  of  wood,  which  mud  have,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or  flexure  with  the 
angle  downwards.  When  the  farmer  encounters  a 
ftofie,  which  is  the  great  impediment  of  his  ope« 
rations,  he  drives  the  blade  under  it,  and  bringing 
the  knee  or  angle  to  the  ground,  has  in  the  long 
handle  a  very  forcible  lever. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage,  farms 
are  di(t|nguUhed  into  l(mg  land  and  fiinrt  land.  Long 
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land  is  that  which  affords  room  for  a  plough^  and 
fliort  land  is  turned  up  by  the  fpade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tedioufly  formed^  is  either  oats  or  barley. 
They  do  not  fow  barley  without  very  copious  ma* 
nure,  and  then  they  expeft  from  it  ten  for  one,  an 
increafc  equal  to  that  of  better  countries ;  but  the 
culture  is  fo  operofe  that  they  content  themfelrcs 
commonly  with  oats ;  and  who  can  relate  without 
compaflion,  that  after  all  their  diligence  they  are 
to  expeft  only  a  triple  increafe?  It  is  in  vain  to 
hope  for  plenty,  when  a  third  part  of  the  hirveft 
muft  be  referved  for  feed. 

When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  the  ftate  which 
they  muft  eonfider  as  ripenefs,  they  do  not  cut,  but 
pull  the  barley :  to  the  oau  they  apply  the  fickle. 
Wheel  carriages  they  have  none,  but  make  a  fraoie 
of  timber,  which  is  drawn  by  one  horfe  with  the 
two  points  behind  preffing  on  the  ground.  On  this 
they  fometimes  drag  home  their  (heaves,  but  often 
convey  them  home  in  a  kind  of  open  ptnier,  or 
frame  of  fticks  upon  the  horfe's  back. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  fo  much  difficulty^ 
nothing  furely  ought  to  be  v.afted ;  yet  their  me* 
thod  of  clearing  their  oats  from  the  huflc  is  by 
parching  them  in  the  ftraw.  Thus  with  the  genuine 
improvidence  of  favages,  they  dcftroy  that  fodder 
for  want  of  which  their  cattle  may  perifli.  From 
this  practice  they  have  two  petty  convenienctes. 
They  dry  the  grain  fo  that  it  is  eafily  reduced  to 
n^eal,  and  they  efcape  the  theft  of  the  threflier. 
The  tafte  contracted  from  the  fire  by  the  otts,  ts 
6  bj 
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by  every  other  fcorched  fubftance,  ufc  muft  long 
ago  have  made  grateful.  The  oats  that  are  not 
parched  muft  be  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  barns  of  Sly  I  never  faw.  That  which 
Macleod  of  Raafay  had  ereftcd  near  his  houfe  was  fo 
contrived,  becaufe  the  harvcft  is  feldom  brought 
)iome  dry,  as  by  perpetual  perflation  to  prevent  the 
mow  from  heating. 

Of  their  gardens  I  can  judge  only  from  their  ta- 
bles. I  did  not  obfervc  that  the  common  greens 
were  wanting,  and  fuppofe,  that  by  choofing  an 
advantageous  expofition,  they  can  raife  all  the 
more  hardy  cfculent  plants.  Of  vegetable  fra- 
grance or  beauty  they  are  not  yet  ftudious.  Few 
vows  are  made  to  Flora  in  the  Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  hay,  but  the  grafs  is  mown 
latej  and  is  fo  often  almoft  dry  and  again  very  wet, . 
before  it  is  houfed,  that  it  becomes  a  colleftion  of 
withered  ftalks  without  tafte  or  fragrance ;  it  muft 
be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have  nothing  elfe,  but  by 
moft  Englijh  farmers  would  be  thrown  away. 

In  the  iflands  I  have  not  heard  that  any  fubter- 
raneous  treafures  have  been  difcovered,  though 
where  there  are  mountains,  there  arc  commonly 
minerals.  One  of  the  rocks  in  Col  has  a  black 
vein,  imagined  to  confift  of  the  ore  of  lead  j  but  it 
was  never  yet  opened  or  cffayed.  In  Sky  a  black 
mafs  was  accidentally  picked  up,  and  brought  into 
the  houfe  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  who  found  him- 
felf  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  it  a  coal,  but  unhap- 
pily it  did  not  burn  in  the  chimney.  Common  ores 
would  be  here  of  no  great  value;  for  what  requires 
CO  be  feparated  by  fire,  muft^  if  it  were  found,  be 
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carried  away  in  its  mineral  ftate,  here  being  no 
fewel  for  the  fmelcing-houfe  or  forge.  Perhaps  by 
diligent  fearch  in  this  world  of  done,  fome  raluaMe 
fpecies  of  marble  might  be  difcovered.  But  neither 
philofophical  curioficy,  nor  commercial  induftryt 
have  yet  fixed  their  abode  here,  where  the  impoi^ 
'  tunity  of  immediate  want,  fupplied  but  for  the  day, 
and  craving  on  the  morrow,  has  left  little  room  for 
excurfive  knowledge,  or  the  pleafing  fancies  of 
diftant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufadure  confider- 
ably  lucrative.  Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a 
fea-plant,  of  which  the  alhes  are  melted  into  glafs. 
They  burn  kelp  in  great  quantities,  and  then  fend 
it  away  in  (hips,  which  come  regularly  to  purchale 
them.  This  new  fource  of  riches  has  railed  the 
rents  of  many  maritime  farms ;  but  the  tenants  pay, 
like  all  other  tenants,  the  additional  rent  with 
great  unwillingnefs ;  becaufe  they  conGder  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  kelp  as  the  mere  produft  of  perfbnal  la- 
bour, to  which  the  landlord  contributes  nothing. 
However,  as  any  man  may  be  faid  to  give  what  he 
gives  the  power  of  gaining,  he  has  certainly  as  much 
right  to  profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of  any  thing 
elfe  found  or  raifed  upon  his  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager  liti- 
gation between  Macdonald  and  MacUod^  for  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  which,  till  the  value  of  kelp  was  known^ 
neither  of  them  deCred  the  reputation  of  poflefling. 

^     cattle  of  Shf  are  not  fo  fmall  as  is  comRK>nly 

\.    Since  they  have  fent  their  beeves  in  great 

to  fouthern  marts,   they  have  probably 
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the  annual  growth  of  cattle  is  driven  to  a  fair,  by 
a  general  drover,  and  with  the  money,  which  he  * 
returns  to  the  Farmer,  the  rents  are  paid. 

The  price  regularly  expefted,  is  from  two  to  three 
pounds  a  head :  there  was  once  one  fold  for  five 
|K>unds.  They  go  from  the  iflands  very  lean,  and 
are  not  offered  to  the  butcher  till  they  have  been 
long  fatted  in  Englijh  paftures. 

Of  their  black  cattle  fome  arc  without  horns,  • 
called  by  the  S^ots  humble  cows,  as  we  call  a  bee  an 
bumble  bee,  that  wants  a  fting.  Whether  this  dif- 
ference be  fpecifick,  or  accidental,  though  we  en- 
quired with  great  diligence,  we  could  not  be  in- 
formed. We  ^re  not  very  fure  that  the  bull  is  ever 
without  horns,  though  we  have  been  told,  that  fuch 
^uUs  there  are.  What  is  produced  by  putting  » 
horned  and  unhorned  male  and  female  together,  no 
man  has  ever  tried  that  thought  the  refult  worthy 
of  obfervation. 

Their  horfes  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  moderate 
fize.  I  had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myfelf  commo- 
dioufly  by  the  favour  of  the  gentlemen*  I  heard  of 
yery  little  cows  in  Barra,  and  very  little  horfes  in 
Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  that 
diminution  of  fize,  which  muff:  always  happen,  where 
the  greater  and  the  lefs  copulate  promifcuoufly,  and 
the  young  animal  is  reftrained  from  growth  by  pe- 
nury of  fuftenance. 

The  goat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complying  with  every  difference  of  climate  and  of 
foil.  The  goats  of  the  Hebrides  are  like  others : 
nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of  their  Iheep  to  be  par- 
ticularly remarked. 
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In  the  penury  of  thefc  malignant  regions^  nothing 
^is  left  that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The  goats 
and  the  Ihccp  are  milked  like  the  cows.  A  finglc 
meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  of  a  Iheep  a  pine 
Such  at  leaft  was  the  account,  which  I  could  estrad 
from  thofe  of  whom  I  am  not  Aire  that  they  cttt 
had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  much  thinner  than  that  of 
cows,  and  that  of  (heep  is  much  thicker.  Sheeps 
milk  is  never  eaten  before  it  is  boiled ;  as  it  is  thick, 
it  mud  be  very  liberal  of  curd,  and  the  people  of 
Si.  Kilda  form  it  into  fmall  chcefes. 

The  ftags  of  the  mountains  are  lefs  than  thofe  of 
our  parks,  or  forefts,  perhaps  not  bigger  than  our 
fallow  deer.  Their  flcfh  has  no  ranknefs,  nor  is 
inferiour  in  flavour  to  our  common  venifon.  The 
roebuck  I  neither  faw  nor  tafted.  Thefc  arc  not 
countries  for  a  regular  chafe.  The  deer  arc  not 
driven  with  horns  and  hounds.  A  fportfman  with 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  watches  the  animal,  and  when 
he  has  wounded  him,  traces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyhounds  larger 
and  ftronger  than  thofe  with  which  we  courfe  harcs» 
and  thofe  are  the  only  dogs  ufed  by  them  for  the 
chafe. 

Man  is  by  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  made  fo  much  an 
overmatch  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  countries, 
where  they  are  in  ufe,  the  wild  part  of  the  creation 
fenfibly  diminiftics.  There  will  probably  not  be 
long  either  ftags  or  roebucks  in  the  iflands.  All 
the  beafts  of  chafe  would  have  been  loft  long  ago 
in  countries  well  inhabited,  had  they  not  been  pre* 
ferved  by  laws  for  the  pleafure  of  the  rich. 

TKe« 
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There  are  in  Sky  neither  rata  nor  mice,  but  the 
weafel  is  fo  frequent^  that  he  is  heard  an  houfes  . 
rattling  behind  chefts  or  beds,  as  rats  in  EnglanJ*^ 
They  probably  owe  to  his  predominance  that  they 
have  no  other  vermin  j  for  fince  the  great  rat  took 
pofiefllon  of  this  part  of  the  worlds  fcarce  a  fhip  can 
touch  at  any  port,  but  fome  of  his  race  are  Jcft 
behind.  They  have  within  thefe  few  years  began 
to  infeft  the  ifle  of  Col^  where  being  left  by  fomc 
trading  vefTel^  they  have  increafed  for  want  of 
we^iels  to  oppofe  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sly,  and  of  the  other  iflands, 
which  I  have  feen^  are  commonly  of  the  middle  fta* 
ture,  with  fewer  among  them  very  tall  or  very  (hort, 
than  are  feen  in  England',  or  perhaps^  as  their  num* 
bers  are  fmallj  the  chances  of  any  deviation  frorri 
the  common  meafure  are  neccffarily  few.  The 
tailed  men  that  I  faw  are  among  thofe  of  higher 
rank.  In  regions  of  barrennefs  and  fcarcity,  tht 
human  race  is  hindered  in  its  growth  by  the  fame 
caufes  as  other  animals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in  other 
places,  but  bloom  and  foftnefs  are  not  to  be  ex-> 
pe£ted  among  the  lower  claffes,  whofe  faces  are 
expofed  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  climate,  and  whofe 
features  are  fomctimes  contra£ted  by  want,  and 
fometimcs  hardened  by  the  blafts.  Supreme 
beauty  is  feldom  found  in  cottages  or  work-fhops, 
even  where  no  real  hardihips  are  fuffered.  To 
expand  the  human  face  to  its  full  perfeAion,  it 
feems  neceffary  that  the  mind  fhould  co-operate 
by  placidnefs  of  content,  or  confcioufnefs  of  fu- 
periority. 

Vol.  X.  E  c  Their 
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Their  ftrcngth  is  proportionate  to  their  fize«  buc 
they  are  accuftomed  to  run  upon  rough  ground^  and 
'therefore  can  with  great  agility  (kip  over  the  bog, 
or  clamber  the  mountain.  For  a  campaign  io  die 
wades  of  America,  foldiers  better  qualified  could 
not  have  been  found.  Having  little  work  to  do, 
they  are  not  willing,  nor  perhaps  able  to  endure  a 
lon^  continuance  of  manual  labour,  and  are  there* 
fore  confidered  as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  fupplied  with  thofe  accom* 
modationsi  which  life  extcnfively  diverfified  with 
trades  affords,  they  fupply  their  wanu  by  very  in* 
fufficient  Ihifts,  and  endure  many  inconveniences, 
which  a  little  attention  would  eafily  relieve.  I  have 
feen  a  horfe  carrying  home  the  harveft  on  a  crate. 
Under  his  tail  was  a  (lick  for  a  crupper,  held 
at  the  two  ends  by  twifts  of  ftraw.  Hemp  will 
grow  in  their  iflands,  and  therefore  ropes  may 
be  had.  If  they  wanted  hemp,  they  might  make 
better  cordaijc  of  ru(hcs,  or  perhaps  of  nettles, 
than  of  ftraw. 

Their  method  of  life  neither  fecurcs  them  per- 
petual health,  nor  expofes  them  to  any  particular 
difeafes.  There  are  phyficians  in  the  iflands,  who, 
1  believe,  all  jHadifc  chirurgery,  and  all  compound 
their  own  medicines. 

It  is  pcncrally  luppofcd,  that  life  is  longer  in 
places  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of  luxury  « 
but  I  found  no  inftance  here  of  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity. A  cottager  grows  old  over  his  oaten  cakes, 
like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feall.  He  is  indeed  feldonn 
incommoded  by  corpulence.  Poverty  prefervcs 
him  from  finking  under  the  burden  of  himifelf,  buc 
6  he 
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be  cfcapes  no  other  injury  of  time.  Inilances  of 
long  life  are  ofccn  related,  which  thofe  who  hear  ^ 
them  are  more  willing  to  credit  than  examine. 
To  be  told  that  any  man  has  attained  a  hundred 
years,  gives  hope  and  comfort  to  him  who  (lands 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  his  own  climaftcrick. 

Length  of  life  is  diftributed  impartially  to  very 
different  modes  of  life  in  very  different  climates; 
and  the  mountains  have  no  greater  examples  of  age 
and  health  than  the  low  lands^  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  iw(>  ladies  of  high  quality  3  one  of  whom, 
in  her  ninety- fourth  year,  prefided  at  her  table  with 
the  full  exercife  of  all  her  powers ;  and  the  other 
has  attained  her  eighty-fourth,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  her  vivacity,  and  with  little  reafon  to  accufe 
time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  iflands,  as  in  mod  other  places,  the  inha« 
bitants  are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does  not  en- 
croach here  upon  another.  Where  there  \s  no  com- 
merce nor  manufafture,  he  that  is  born  poor  can 
fcarcely  become  rich  j  and  if  none  are  able  to  buy 
eftates,  he  that  is  born  to  land  cannot  annihilate 
his  family  by  felling  it.  This  was  once  the  ftate  of 
thefe  countries.  Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till 
within  a  century  and  half,  of  any  family  whofe 
cftate  Was  alienated  otherwife  than  by  violence  or 
forfeiture.  Since  money  has  been  brought  amongft 
them,  they  have  found,  like  others,  the  art  of  fpend- 
ing  more  than  they  receive;  and  I  faw  with  grief 
the  chief  of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whofe  ifland  was 
condemned  by  law  to  be  fold  for  the  farisfaftion  of 
his  creditors. 

E  c  a  The 
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The  name  of  higheft  dignity  is  L^urd^  of  whidi 
there  are  in  the  extenfive  iQe  of  Sfy  only  threCy 
Macdonaldy  MacleoJ,  and  Mackinnim.  The  laird  is 
the  original  owner,  of  the  land,  whofe  natural  power 
muft  be  very  great,  where  no  man  lives  buc  by 
agriculture ;  and  where  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
not  conveyed  through  the  labyrinths  of  traffick^ 
but  paflfes  diredly  from  the  hand  that  gathers  it  to 
the  mouth  that  eats  it.  The  laird  has  all  thofe  in 
his  power  that  live  upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for 
the  mod  part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.  The  laird  at 
pleafure  can  feed  or  ftarvc,  can  give  bread,  or  with- 
hold it.  This  inherent  power  was  yet  ftreng;tliened 
by  the  kindnefs  of  confanguinicy,  and  the  reverence 
of  patriarchal  authority.  The  laird  was  the  father 
of  the  clan,  and  his  tenants  commonly  bore  his 
name.  And  to  thefe  principles  of  original  com- 
mand was  added,  for  many  ages,  an  excluGve  rigHt 
of  legal  jurifdi6tion. 

This  multifarious  and  extenGve  obligation  ope- 
rated with  force  fcarccly  credible.  Every  duty, 
moral  or  political,  was  abforbcd  in  affe<5lioii  and  ad- 
herence to  the  chief.  Not  many  years  have  pafled 
fince  the  clans  knew  no  law  but  the  laird*s  will. 
He  told  them  to  whom  chey  (hould  be  friends  or 
enemies,  what  king  they  fhould  obey,  and  what  re- 
ligion they  fhould  profcfs. 

When  the  Sects  firft  rofe  in  arms  againft  the  fuc* 
ceflion  of  the  houfe  of  HaHover^  Lovat,  the  chief  of 
the  Fra/ers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape.  The  Frafcn 
were  very  numerous,  and  very  zealous  againft  the 
government.  A  pardon  was  fent  to  LM^^t.  He 
4  canoe 
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came  to  the  Englijb  camp^  and  the  clan  immedi- 
ately dcfcrtcd  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tackfrnanj 
a  large  taker  or  leafe-holdcr  of  land,  of  which  hie 
keeps  part,  as  a  domain  in  his  own  hand,  and  lets 
part  to  under-tenants^  The  tackfman  is  neccfla- 
rily  a  man  capable  of  iecuring  to  the  laird  the 
whole  rentj  and  is  commonly  a  collateral  relation. 
Thefe  tacks^  or  (ubordinate  pofleflions,  were  long 
confidered  as  hereditary,  and  the  occupant  was 
diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  he 
refided.  He  held  a  middle  ftation,  by  which  the 
higheft  and  the  loweft  orders  were  connected •  He 
paid  rent  and  reverence  tq  the  laird,  and  received 
them  from  the  tenants.  This  tenure  ftill  fubfifts,  with 
its  original  operation,  but  not  with  the  primitive 
ftabilicy.  Since  the  iflanders,  no  longer  content  to 
live,  have  learned  the  defire  of  growing  rich^  an 
ancient  dependent  is  in  danger  of  giving  way  to  a 
higher  bidder,  at  the  expence  of  domeftick  dignity 
and  hereditary  power.  The  ftrangcr,  whofc  money 
buys  him  preference,  fonfiders  himfelf  as  paying  for 
all  that  he  has,  and  is  indifferent  about  the  laird's 
honour  or  fafcty.  The  commodioufncfs  of  money 
is  indeed  great;  but  there  are  fomc  advantages 
which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  therefore  no 
wife  man  will  by  the  love  of  money  be  tempted  tq 
forego. 

I  have  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland^  men 
not  defcftive  in  judgment  or  general  experiences^ 
who  confider  the  uckfman  as  a  ufelefs  burden  of 
the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  lives  upon  the  produ^ 
of  an  eftate,  without  the  right  of  property,  or  the 
C  e  3  cnicrit 
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merit  of  labour,  and  who  impovcrifhes  at  once  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  land,  fay  they,  it  lee 
to  the  tackfman  at  fix-pence  an  acre,  and  by  him  to 
the  tenant  at  ten-pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  im- 
mediate landlord  to  all  the  tenants ;  if  he  fees  the 
ground  at  eight-pence,  he  will  incrcafe  his  reveooe 
by  a  fourth  part,  and  the  tenant's  burden  will  be  di- 
minifhed  by  a  fifth. 

Thofc  who  purfue  this  train  of  reafoning,  leem 
not  fufficiently  to  inquire  whither  it  will  lead  them, 
nor  to  know  that  it  will  equally  fhew  the  propriety 
of  fuppreflfing  all  wholefale  trade,  of  (hutting  up 
the  (hops  of  every  man  who  fells  what  he  does  not 
make,  and  of  extruding  all  whofe  agency  and  pro- 
fit intervene  between  the  manufafturer  and  the  oon- 
fumer.  They  may,  by  ftretching  their  underlUnd- 
ings  a  little  wider,  comprehend,  that  all  thofe  who, 
by  undertaking  large  quantities  of  manufadure, 
and  affbrding  employment  to  many  labourers, 
make  themfelves  confidered  as  benefactors  to  the 
publick,  have  only  been  robbing  their  workmen 
with  one  hand,  and  their  cuftomers  with  the  other. 
If  Crowley  haJ  fold  only  what  he  could  make,  and 
all  his  fmiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron  with 
their  own  hammers,  he  would  have  lived  on  Icfs, 
and  they  would  have  fold  their  work  for  more. 
The  falarics  of  fuperintendcnts  and  clerks  would 
have  been  partly  favcd,  and  pardy  (hared,  and  nails 
been  fomciimcs  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a  hundred. 
But  then  if  the  fmiih  could  not  have  found  an  im* 
mediate  purchafer,  he  mud  have  dcferted  his  anvili 
if  there  had  by  accident  at  any  time  been  more  fel- 
lers than  buyers,  the  workmen  muft  have  reduced 

their 
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their  profit  to  nothing,  by  underfclling one  another) 
and  as  no  great  (lock  could  havb  been  in  any  hand, 
no  fudden  demand  of  large  quantities  could  have 
been  anfwered,  and  the  builder  muft  have  flood  dill 
till  the  nailer  could  fupply  hind. 

According  to  thefc  fchemes,  univerfal  plenty  is  to 
begin  and  end  in  univerfal  mifery.  Hope  and 
emulation  will  be  utterly  extinguilhed ;  and  as  all 
muil  obey  the  call  of  immediate  neceflity,  nothing 
that  requires  extenfive  views,  or  provides  for  dif- 
tant  confequenccs,  will  ever  be  performed. 

To  the  fouthern  inhabitants  of  Scotland^  the  ftatc' 
of  the  mountains  and  the  iflands  is  equally  unknown 
with  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra :  of  both  they  have 
only  heard  a  little,  and  guefs  the  reft.  They  are 
ftrangers  to  the  language  and  the  manners,  to  the 
advantages  and  wants  of  the  people,  whofe  life  they 
would  model,  and  whofe  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  lefs  difficult  than  to  procure  one  con- 
venience by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A  foldier 
may  expedite  his  march  by  throwing  away  his 
arms.  To  banilh  the  tackfman  is  eafy,  to  make  a 
country  plentiful  by  diminifhing  the  people,  is  an 
expeditious  mode  of  hufbandry;  but  that  abun- 
dance, which  there  is  nobody  to  enjoy,  contributes 
little  to  human  happincfs. 

As  the  mind  muft  govern  the  hands,  fo  in  every 
fociety  the  man  of  intelligence  muft  direft  the  man 
of  labour.  If  the  tackfmen  be  taken  away,  the 
Hebrides  muft  in  their  prefcnt  ftate  be  given  up  to 
groffncfs  and  ignorance;  the  tenant,  for  want  of 
inftruftion,  will  be  unfkilful,  and  for  want  of  ad- 
monition, will  be  negligent.  The  laird,  in  thefc 
E  e  4  Vvift. 
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wide  eftatet,  wliich  often  confift  of  UUncb 
from  one  another^  cannot  extend  his  peHboal  is* 
fluence  to  all  his  tenanu  i  and  the  fteward  having 
no  dignity  annexed  to  his  chara&er,  can  haine  little 
authority  among  men  uught  to  pay  reverence  only  to 
birth»  and  who  regard  the  tackfman  as  their  heredi- 
tary fuperior ;  nor  can  the  fteward  have  equal  seal 
for  the  profperity  of  an  cftate  profiuble  only  to  the 
lairdi  with  the  tackfoun^  who  has  the  laird's  income 
involved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  iflands  are  the  laiida, 
the  uckfmen^  and  the  minifters,  who  frequently  im- 
prove  their  livings  by  becoming  farmers.  If  the 
tackfmcn  be  banilhed,  who  will  be  left  to  impart 
knowledge^  or  imprefs  civility  i  The  laird  muft  al* 
ways  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  greater  part  of  his 
lands ;  and  if  he  refidcs  at  all  upon  them>  nuift  drag 
his  days  in  folitudc,  having  no  longer  either  a  friend 
or  a  companion  ;  he  will  therefore  depart  to  fome 
more  comfortable  refidcncc^  and  leave  the  tenanu 
to  the  wifdom  and  mercy  of  a  fador. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  orders,  as  they 
have  greater  or  lefs  ftock.  Land  is  fometimes 
leafed  to  a  fmall  fellowfhip»  who  live  in  a  clufter 
of  hutSj  called  a  Tenants  Town,  and  are  bound 
jointly  and  feparatcly  for  the  payment  of  their  rent. 
Thcfe,  I  believe,  employ  in  the  care  of  their  cattle 
and  the  labour  qf  tillage,  a  kind  of  tenants  yet 
lowers  who  having  a  hut,  with  grafs  for  a  certain 
number  of  cows  and  fheep,  pay  their  rent  by  a 
ftipulated  quantity  of  labour. 

The  condition  of  domeftick  fcrvants,  or  the  price 
of  occaGonal  labour^  I  do  not  know  with  certainty* 

I  was 
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I  was  told  that  the  maids  have  (heep,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  fpin  for  their  own  clothing;  perhaps 
they  have  no  pecuniary  wages,  or  none  but  in  ver/ 
wealthy  families.  The  ftatc  of  life,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  purely  paftoral,  begins  now  to  be  a  little 
variegated  with  commerce ;  but  novelties  enter  by 
degrees,  and  till  one  mode  has  fully  prevailed  over 
the  other,  no  fettled  notion  can  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  infular  fubordination,  which 
having  little  variety,  cannot  afford  much  delight  in 
the  view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  in  contempla- 
tion. The  inhabitants  were  for  a  long  time  per- 
haps not  unhappy;  but  their  content  \^as  a  muddy 
mixture  of  pride  and  ignorance,  an  indifference  for 
pleafures  which  they  did  not  know,  a  blind  venera- 
tion for  their  chiefs,  and  a  ftrong  convidtion  of  their 
own  importance'. 

Their  pride  has  been  crulhed  by  the  heavy  hand 
of  a  vindiftive  conqueror,  whofe  feverities  have 
been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they  cannot 
be  called  cruel,  have  produced  much  difcontent, 
becaufe  they  operate* upon  the  furface  of  life,  and 
make  every  eye  bear  witnefs  to  fubjeftion.  To  be 
compelled  to  a  new  drefs  has  always  been  found 
painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  jurif- 
diftion,  have  already  loft  much  of  their  influence; 
and  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from  patriarchal 
rulers  to  rapacious  landlords,  they  will  diveft  them- 
felves  of  the;.little  that  remains. 

That  dignity  which  they  derived  from  an  opinion 
of  their  military  importance,  the  law,  which  dif- 
armed  them,  has  abated.     An  old  gentleman,  de- 
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lighting  himfclf  with  rhc  recoHeftion  of  better  dajrs, 
irlatcd,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain  walked  cue 
attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers,  with  their  arms 
rattling.  That  animating  rabble  has  now  ceafed. 
The  chirf  has  loft  his  formidable  retinue ;  and  the 
Highlands  walks  his  heath  unarmed  and  defencelefs, 
with  the  peaceable  fubmiflTion  of  a  French  peafant, 
or  Englijh  cottager. 

Thrir  ignorance  grows  every  day  Icfs,  but  their 
knowledge  is  yet  of  little  other  ufe  than  to  ftiew 
them  their  wants.  They  are  now  in  the  period  of 
education,  and  feel  the  uneafinefs  of  difcipline, 
without  yet  perceiving  the  benefit  of  inftrudion. 

The  laft  law,  by  which  the  IJigblanders  are  de- 
prived of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy  be- 
yond expectation.  Of  former  Itatutes  made  with 
the  fame  defign,  the  execution  had  been  feeble,  and 
t^\t  cftecl  inconliderable.  Concealment  was  un- 
doubtedly praftifed,  and  perhaps  of;en  with  con- 
nivance. '1  here  was  tendcrnefs  or  partiality  on 
one  fide,  and  obftinacy  on  the  other.  But  the  law^ 
which  followed  the  victory  of  CuiUden^  found  the 
whole  nation  dejedted  and  intimidated;  informa- 
tions were  given  without  danger  and  without  fear, 
and  the  arms  were  collefted  with  fuch  rigour,  that 
every  houfe  was  defpoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  difarm  part  of  the  IligbLinds^  could  give  no 
reafonable  occafion  of  complaint.  Every  govern- 
\\\f:t\i  inuft  be  allowed  the  power  of  taking  away  the 
weapon  that  is  lifted  againil  it.  But  the  loyal  clans 
murmured,  with  fome  appearance  of  juftice,  that 
after  having  defended  the  kinjr,  they  were  for- 
bidden for  ihc  future  to  defend  theoifclvesi  and 
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that  the  fword  (hould  be  forfeited,  which  had  bee» 
legally  employed.  Their  cafe  is  undoubtedly  hard, 
but  in  political  regulations,  good  cannot  be  com- 
plete, it  can  only  be  predominant. 

Whether  by  difarming  a  people  thus  broken  into 
feveral  tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  feat  of 
power,  more  good  than  evil  has  been  produced, 
may  defcrve  enquiry.  The  fupreme  power  in  every 
community  has  the  right  of  debarring  every  indivi- 
dual, and  every  fubordinate  fociety,  from  felf- 
defence,  only  becaufe  the  fupreme  power  is  able  to 
defend  them;  and  therefore  where  the  governor 
cannot  ad,  he  ajuft  truft  the  fubjeft  to  adk  for  him- 
fclf,  Thefc  iflands  might  be  walled  with  fire  and 
fword  before  their  fovereign  would  know  their 
diftrefs.  A  gang  of  robbers,  fuch  as  has  been 
lately  found  confederating  themfelves  in  the  Higb^ 
landSi  might  lay  a  wide  region  under  contribution. 
The  crew  of  a  petty  privateer  might  land  on  the 
largeft  and  moft  wealthy  of  the  iflands,  and  riot 
without  controul  in  cruelty  and  wafte.  It  was  ob- 
fcrved  by  one  of  the  chiefs  o(  Sky,  that  fifty  armed 
men  might,  without  reGftance,  ravage  the  country. 
Laws  that  place  the  fubjeAs  in  fuch  a  (late,  con- 
travene the  firft  principles  of  the  compact  of  au- 
thority: they  exadl  obedience,  and  yield  no  pro- 
tedion. 

It  affords  a  generous  and  manly  pleafure  to  con- 
ceive a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and  tending 
its  herds  with  fearlefs  confidence,  though  it  lies 
open  on  every  fide  to  invafion,  where,  in  contempt 
pf  walls  and  trenches,  every  man  fleeps  fecurcly 
wUh  his  fword  bcfidc  him;  where  all  on  the  firft 
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approach  of  hoftility  came  together  at  the  call  to 
battle^  as  at  a  fummons  to  a  feftaf  (how ;  and  com* 
mitcing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of  thofe  whom  age 
or  nature  has  difabled,  engage  the  enemy  with  diac 
competition  for  hazard  and  for  gloiy,  which  operate 
in  men  that  figlit  under  the  eye  of  thofe,  whofe 
diflike  or  kindnefs  they  have  always  confidered  aa 
the  greateft  evil  or  the  greateft  good. 

This  wasj  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, the  ftatc  of  the  Kghlands.  Every  man  was  a 
foldier,  who  partook  of  national  confidence,  and 
interelled  himfclf  in  national  honour.  To  lofe  this 
fpirit,  is  to  lofe  what  no  fmall  advantage  will  com- 
penfate. 

It  may  likewifc  deferve  to  be  enquired,  whether 
a  great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  ? 
whether  amidft  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
too  much  attention  to  one  mode  of  happinefs  may 
not  endanger  others  P  whether  the  pride  of  riches 
muft  not  fometimes  have  recourfe  to  the  proteAion 
of  courage  ?  and  whether,  if  it  be  neceflary  to  pre- 
ferve  in  fome  part  of  the  empire  the  military  fpirit, 
jt  can  fubfift  more  commodioufly  in  any  place,  than 
in  remote  and  unprofitable  provinces,  where  it  can 
commonly  do  little  harm,  and  whence  it  may  be 
called  forth  at  any  fudden  exigence? 

It  muft  however  be  confefled,  that  a  man,  who 
places  honour  only  in  fuccefsful  violence,  is  a  very 
troublefome  and  pernicious  animal  in  time  of 
peace ;  and  that  the  martial  charader  cannot  prevail 
in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  diminution  of  all 
other  virtues.  He  that  is  accuftomed  to  refblve  all 
right  into  conqueft,  will  have  very  little  tcndcrnefs 
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or  equity.  All  the  friendfhip  in  fuch  a  life  can  be 
only  a  confederacy  of  invafion,  or  alliance  of  de- 
fence. The  ftrong  muft  flourilh  by  force,  and  the 
weak  fubfift  by  ftratagem. 

Till  the  Highlanders  loft  their  ferocity  with  their 
arms,  they  fuffered  from  each  other  all  that  ma- 
lignity could  di£bate,  or  precipitance  could  a6t. 
Every  provocation  was  revenged  with  blood,  and 
no  man  that  ventured  into  a  numerous  company, 
by  whatever  occafion  brought  together,  was  fure  of 
returning  without  a  wound.  If  they  are  now  ex- 
pofed  to  foreign  hoftilities,  they  may  talk  of  the 
danger,  but  can  feldom  feel  it.  If  they  are  no 
longer  martial,  they  are  no  longer  quarrelfome. 
Mifcry  is  caufed  for  the  moft  part,  not  by  a  heavy 
crufli  of  difafter,  but  by  the  corrofion  of  lefs  vifiblc 
evils,  which  canker  enjoyment,  and  undermine  fe- 
curity.  The  vifit  of  an  invader  is  neceffarily  rare, 
but  domeftick  animofities  allow  no  cefTation. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jurifdidlions,  which 
had  for  fo  many  ages  been  exercifed  by  the  chiefs, 
has  likewife  its  evil  and  its  good.  The  feudal  con- 
ftitution  naturally  difFufed  itfelf  into  long  ramifi- 
cations of  fubordinate  authority.  To  this  general 
temper  of  the  government  was  added  the  peculiar 
form' of  the  country,  broken  by  mounuins  into 
many  fubdivifions  fcarcely  acceifible  buc  to  the 
natives,  and  guarded  by  pafles,  or  pej^plexed  with 
intricacies,  through  which  national  juftice  could 
not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controverfies,  and  of 
punifhing  offences,  as  fome  fuch  power  there  muft 
^ways  bej  was  eamiftcd  to  tb«  lairds  of  the  coun* 

try. 
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try,  to  thofc  whom  the  people  confidercd  as  their 
natural  judges.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  rug« 
ged  proprietor  of  the  rocks^  unprincipled  and  un- 
enlightened, was  a  nice  refolver  of  entangled  claims, 
or  very  exad  in  proportioning  punilbmene  to  of- 
fences. But  the  more  he  indulged  his  own  will, 
the  more  he  held  his  vaflfals  in  dependance.  Pru* 
dence  and  innocence,  without  the  favour  of  the 
chief,  conferred  no  fecurity;  and  crimes  involved 
no  danger,  when  the  judge  was  refolute  to  acquit. 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domeftick  judicature 
was  great.  No  long  journies  were  neceflary,  ncM* 
artificial  delays  could  be  praAifed ;  the  charaAer, 
the  alliances,  and  intereds  of  the  litigants  were 
known  to  the  court,  and  all  falfe  pretences  were 
cafily  dctefted.  The  fentence,  when  it  was  paft, 
could  not  be  evaded  j  the  power  of  the  laird  fuper- 
feded  formalities,  and  juftice  could  not  be  defeated 
by  intcrcft  or  ftratagcm. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  fince  the  regular  judges  have 
made  their  circuits  through  the  whole  country, 
right  has  been  every  where  more  wifely  and  more 
equally  diftributed ;  the  complaint  is,  that  litiga* 
tion  is  grown  troublefome,  and  that  the  magiftrates 
are  too  few,  and  therefore  often  too  remote  for  ge- 
neral convenience. 

Many  of  the  fmaller  iflands  have  no  legal  officer 
within  them.  I  once  afked,  if  a  crime  (hould  be 
committed,  by  what  authority  the  offender  could 
be  feized  ?  and  was  told,  that  the  laird  would  exert 
his  right ;  a  right  which  he  muil  now  ufurp,  but 
lich  furcly  neceflity  muft  vindicate^  and  which  it 

xKtstfoet 
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therefore  yet  exercifed  in  lower  degrees,  by  fomc 
of  the  proprietors,  when  legal  procefTes  cannot  be 
obtained. 

In  all  greater  queftions,  however,  there  is  now 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice  or 
from  favour.  The  roads  arc  fccure  in  thofe  places 
through  which,  forty  years  ago,  no  traveller  could 
pafs  without  a  convoy.  All  trials  of  right  by  the 
fword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean  are  in  as  little 
danger  from  the  powerful  as  in  other  places.  No 
fchemc  of  policy  has,  in  any  country,  yet  brought 
the  rich  and  poor  on  equal  terms  into  courts  of 
judicature.  Perhaps  experience,  improving  on 
experience,  may  in  time  cflFeft  it. 

Thofe  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and  power, 
ought  not  to  lofe  it  without  fome  equivalent.  There 
was  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  publick,  in  exchange 
for  their  privileges,  perhaps  a  fum  greater  than 
moft  of  them  had  ever  poflTeflcd,  which  excited  a 
third  for  riches,  of  which  it  Ihewed  them  the  ufe. 
When  the  power  of  birth  and  ftacion  ceafes,  no  hope 
remains  but  from  the  prevalence  of  money.  Power 
and  wealth  fupply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
confers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  defire  without 
the  confent  of  others.  Wealth  enables  us  to  ob- 
tain the  confent  of  others  to  our  gratificatten. 
Power,  fimply  confidered,  whatever  it  confers  on 
one,  muft  take  from  another.  Wealth  enables  its 
owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking  only  from  him- 
fclf.  Power  pleafes  the  violent  and  proud  :  wealth 
delights  the  placid  and  the  timorous.  Youth 
therefore  flies  at  power,  and  age  grovels  after 
riches. 
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The  chiefsj  divefted  of  their  prerogarivcs,  oe- 
ccOarily  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  improvemenc 
of  their  revenues^  and  expeA  more  rent,  is  thejr 
have  lefs  homage.  The  tenaot,  who  is  far  from 
perceiving  that  his  condition  is  made  better  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  that  of  his  landlord  is  made 
worfe^  does  not  immediately  fee  why  his  ioduftry 
is  to  be  uxed  more  heavily  than  before.  He  re* 
fufes  to  pay  the  demand,  and  is  eje&ed;  the  ground 
is  then  let  to  a  ftranger,  who  perhaps  brings  a 
larger  ftock,  but  who,  taking  the  land  at  iu  full 
price,  treats  with  the  laird  upon  equal  terms,  and 
confidcrs  him  not  as  a  chief,  but  as  a  trafficker  in 
land.  Thus  the  eftate  perhaps  is  improved,  but 
the  clan  is  broken. 

It  feems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  rents 
have  been  raifed  with  too  much  eagcmefs.  Some 
regard  muft  be  paid  to  prejudice.  Thofe  who  have 
hitherto  paid  but  little,  will  not  fuddenly  be  per- 
fuaded  to  pay  much,  though  they  can  afford  it. 
As  ground  is  gradually  improved,  and  the  value 
of  money  decreafcs,  the  rent  may  be  raifed  without 
any  diminution  of  the  farmer's  profits;  yet  it  is 
ncceffary  in  thcfe  countries,  where  the  ejeAion  of  a 
tenant  is  a  greater  evil  than  in  more  populous 
places,  to  coniider  r«ot  merely  what  the  land  will 
produce,  but  with  what  ability  the  inhabitant  can 
cultivate  it.  A  certain  (lock  can  allow  but  a  cer* 
tain  payment ;  for  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the 
ftock  remains  the  fame,  the  tenant  becomes  no 
richer.  The  proprietors  of  the  HigbUmls  might 
perhaps  often  increafe  their  income,  by  fubdividing 
the  farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  only  fo 
'  tcianf 
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many  acres  as  he  can  profitably  employ,  but  that 
they  want  people. 

There  feems  now,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  to  be 
through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  general  dif*  ^ 
conterrt.  That  adherence,  which  was  lately  pro- 
feffed  by  every  man  to  the  chief  of  his  nanie,  has 
now  little  prevalence ;  and  he  that  cannot  live  as 
he  defires  at  home,  liftens  to  the  tale  of  fortunate 
iflands,  and  happy  regions,  where  every  man  may 
have  land  of  his  own,  and  eat  tjft  produft  of  his 
labour  without  a  fuperior. 

Thofe  who  have  obtained  grants  of  American 
lands,  have,  as  is  well  kr^own,  invited  fettlers  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  \  and  among  other  places, 
where  oppreflion  might  produce  a  wifti  for  new  ha-^ 
bitations,  their  emiflaries  would  not  fail  to  try  their 
perfuafions  in  the  ifles  of  Scotland^  where  at  the  time 
when  the  clans  were  newly  difunited  from  their 
chiefs,  and  exafperated  by  unprecedented  exaftions, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mifchiefs  of  ennigration  were  imme- 
diately perceived,  may  be  juftly  queftioned.  They 
who  went  firft,  were  probably  fuch  as  could  beft  be 
fpared ;  but  the  accounts  fent  by  the  earlieft  ad- 
venturers, whether  true-  or  falfc,  inclined  many  to 
follow  them;  and  whole  neighbourhoods  formed 
parties  for  removal  i  fo  that  departure  from  their 
native  country  is  no  longer  exile.  He  that  goes 
t}ius  accompanied,  carries  with  him  all  that  makes 
life  plcafant.  He  fits  down  in  a  better  climate, 
furrounded  by  his  kindred  and  his  friends:  they 
carry  with  them  their  language,  their  opinions, 
their  popular  fongs,   and   hereditary  merriment: 

yoL.  X.  F  f  tiv^^ 
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they  change  nothing  but  the  place  of  their  abode; 
and  of  that  change  they  perceive  the  benefit* 

This  is  the  real  effefb  of  cmig^tion,  if  thoie 
that  go  away  together  fettle  on  the  fame  fpot»  and 
preferve  their  ancient  union.  But  fome  rcUte  that 
thcfc  adventurous  vi  fit  ants  of  unknown  regions, 
after  a  voyage  paflVd  in  dreams  of  plenty  and  felicity, 
are  difpcrfcd  at  jaft  upon  a  fylvan  vildernefs,  where 
their  firft  years  muft  be  fpcnt  in  toil,  to  clear  the 
ground  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tilled,  and  that 
the  whole  efFccl  of  their  undertaking  is  only  more 
fatigue  and  equal  fcarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  fufpefted,  Thofc  who  arc 
gone  will  endcavoivr  by  every  art  to  draw  others 
alter  them ;  fur  as  their  numbers  are  greater,  they 
will  provide  better  for  themfelves.  When  A^ottf 
ScG:;a  was  firft  peopled,  I  remember  a  letter,  pub- 
lilhed  under  the  charaficr  of  a  New  Planter,  who 
related  how  much  the  climate  put  him  in  mind  of 
Jlaly.  Such  intelligence  the  Hebridians  probably 
receive  from  their  tranfmarine  correfjx>ndrnts.  But 
with  equal  temptations  of  intereft,  and  pcrh^ 
with  no  greater  niccnefs  of  veracity,  the  owners  of 
the  iflands  fprcad  ftories  of  ylmerican  hardlhips  to 
keep  their  people  content  at  home. 

borne  method  to  ftop  this  epidemick  dedre  of 
wandering,  which  fpreads  its  contagion  from  valley 
to  valley,  dcferves  to  be  fought  with  great  diligence. 
In  more  fruitful  countries,  the  removal  of  one, 
only  makes  room  for  the  fucceffion  of  another:  but 
in  the  Hebrides^  the  lofs  of  an  inhabitant  leaves  a 
lafting  vacuity ;  for  nobody  born  in  any  other  parti 
of  the  world  will  choofc  this  country  for  hit  refi* 
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dcncc;  and  an  ifland  once  depopulated  will  remain 
a  defert,  as  long  as  the  prefcnt  facility  of  travel 
gives  every  one,  who  is  difcontented  and  unfctdcd, 
jthe  choice  of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  enquired,  whether  the  firft  intention  of 
thofe  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  and  coUedling 
a  flock  that  they  may  take  their  flight,  be  to  ?ttaiij 
good,  or  to  avoid  evil.  If  they  are  diflatisfied  with 
that  part  of  the  globe,  which  their  birth  has  allotted 
them,  and  refolve  not  to  live  without  the  pleafures 
of  happier  climates ;  if  they  iong  for  bright  funs, 
and  caLn  Ikies,  and  flowery ,  fields,  and  fragrant 
gardens,  I  know  not  by  what  eloquence  they  can 
be  perfuaded,  or  by  what  oflfcrs  they  can  be  hired 
10  ft  ay. 

But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  country 
by  pofitive  evils,  and  difguftcd  by  ill-treatment, 
real  or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove  their  griev- 
ances, and  quiet  their  refentmentj  Cnce,  if  they 
have  been  hitherto  undutiful  fubjefts,  they  will  nof, 
much  mend  their  principles  by  yimerifan  con- 
verfation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  though^ 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of  their 
national  drefs.  If  this  conceflion  could  have  any 
eflfeft,  it  might  eafily  be  made.  That  diflimilitudf 
of  appearance,  which  was  fuppofed  to  keep  thein 
diftin6t  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  might  difinclinp 
them  from  coalefcing  with  the  Penfylvanians  or  peo- 
ple of  ConneSicui.  If  the  reftitution  of  their  arm? 
will  reconcile  them  to  their  country/  let  them  have 
again  thofe  weapons,  which  will  not  be  more  mif- 
^nievous  4t  hqme  than  in  the  Colonies    That  thcf 

F  f  a  .    twK^ 
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may  not  fly  from  the  incrcafc  of  rent,  I  know  not 
whether  the  general  good  does  not  require  chat  the 
landlords  be,  for  a  time,  reftrained  in  their  de» 
niands,  and  kept  quiet  by  penfions  proportionate  to 
their  lofs-.  ♦ 

To  hinder  infurreftion  by  driving  away  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  govern  peaceably,  by  having  no  fubjeds, 
is  an  expedient  chat  argues  no  great  profundity  of 
politicks.  To  foften  the  obdurate,  to  convince  the 
miflaken,  to  mollify  ihc  refeniful,  are  worthy  of  i 
ftatcfman';  but  it  affords  a  Icgiflator  little  felf- 
apphufe  to  confider,  that  where  there  was  formerly 
an  infurreftion,  there  is  now  a  wilderncfs. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  often  agitated  without  fo- 
lution,  why  thofe  northern  regions  are  now  fo  thinly 
peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed  with  their 
armies  the  Rcmr.n  empire.  The  queftion  fuppofes 
what  I  believe  is  not  true,  that  they  had  once  more 
inhabitants  than  they  could  maintain,  and  over- 
flowed only  beraufc  they  were  full. 

This  is  to  eilimare  the  manners  of  all  countries 
and  ages  by  our  own.  Migration,  >^hile  the  fttre 
of  life  was  unfcttled,  and  there  was  little  commu- 
nication of  intelligence  between  di(lant  places,  wai 
arr.ong  the  \\ilder  nations  of  Kurcp^  capricious  and 
cafiiil.  An  adventurous  proje<^tor  heard  of  a  fenile 
coall  unocriipiev!,  and  led  out  a  colony  ;  a  chief  of 
rr:K»\vn  for  bravery,  called  the  young  men  together, 
and  Ir  1  them  out  to  try  what  fortune  would  pre- 
r»*nr.  Wh.cn  Cr/jr  was  in  Cj///,  he  found  the  ////. 
r./ito  t  j>rc;  irinj;  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and 
P'lr  a  rtoj)  t)  (heir  motions.  They  fettled  again  in 
in/,:  own  covinttY,  where  they  were  fo  far  from 
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Granting  room,    that   they  had  accumulated  three 
years  provifion  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military;  if  they 
could  not  find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to  make 
them:  they  travelled  in  queft  of  danger,  and  wil- 
lingly took  the  chance  of  empire  or  death.  If  their 
troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from  which 
they  were  collected  are  of  vaft  extent,  and  without 
much  e;cuberance  of  people  great  armies  may  be 
raifed  where  every  man  is  a  foldier.  But  their  true 
numbers  were  never  known.  Thofe  who  were  con* 
quered  by  them  are  their  hiftorians,  and  iJiame  may 
have  excited  them  to  lay,  that  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  multitudes.  To  count  is  a  modern 
pradice,  the  ancient  method  was  to  gucfs ;  and  when 
numbers  are  gueflcd,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  feveral  years  been  filled  with 
the  atchievemcnts  of  fcvcnty  thoufand  Highlanders 
employed  \n  America.  I  have  heard  from  an  Englijb 
officer,  not  much  inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their 
behaviour  deferved  a  very  high  degree  of  military 
praifc;  but  their  number  has  been  much  exagge- 
rated. One  of  the  minifters  told  me,  that  feventy 
thoufand  men  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  the 
Highlands^  and  that  more  than  twelve  thoufand  never 
took  the  field.  Thofe  that  went  to  the  American 
war,  went  to  deftruftion.  Of  the  old  Highland  re- 
giment, confifting  of  twelve  hundred,  only  fevcnty- 
fix  furvived  to  fee  their  country  again. 

The  Gothick  fwarms  have  at  lead  been  multiplied 
with  equal  liberality.  That  they  bore  no  great 
proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  in  whofe  countries 
they  fettled,  is  plain  from  the  paucity  of  northern 
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words  now  found  in  the  provincial  languages*  Tkctr 
country  was  not  defcrted  for  want  of  room,  becaule 
it  was  covered  with  forefts  of  vaft  extent ;  and  the 
firil  tfftGt  of  plenitude  of  inhabitants  is  the  dc- 
ftrudtion  of  wood.  As  the  Europeans  fpread  over 
America^  the  lands  are  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  hy,  that  neceffity 
had  never  any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A  natioo, 
whofe  agriculture  is  fcanty  or  un(kilfu]»  may  be 
driven  out  by  famine.  A  nation  of  hunters  may 
have  exh^uftcd  their  game.  I  only  affirm  that  the 
northern  regions  were  nor,  when  their  imipdons 
fubdued  the  Romans^  overpeopled  with  regard  to 
their  real  extent  of  territory,  and  power  of  fertility. 
In  a  country  fully  inhabited,  however  afterward  laid 
wafle,  evident  marks  will  remain  of  its  former  po- 
puloufnefs.  But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  no- 
thing is  known  but  that  as  we  trace  their  ftate  up- 
wards into  antiquity,  their  woods  were  greater,  and 
their  cultivated  ground  was  lefs. 

That  caufes  very  different  from  want  of  room  may 
produce  a  general  difpofition  to  feek  another  coun- 
try,  is  apparent  from  the  prefcnt  conduft  of  the 
Highlanders,  who  are  in  fome  places  ready  to 
threaten  a  total  fccefTion.  The  numbers  which 
have  already  gone,  though  like  other  numbers  they 
may  be  magnified,  are  very  great,  and  fuch  as  if 
they  had  gone  together  and  agreed  upon  any  certain 
fettlement,  might  have  founded  an  independent  go* 
Yemment  in  the  depths  of  the  weftern  continent. 
Nor  are  they  only  the  lowed  and  moft  indigent} 
many  men  of  confiderable  wealth  hare  taken  with 
them  their  train  of  labourers  and  dependants  i  and 
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if  they  continue  the  feudal  fchcme  of  polity,  may 
eftablifh  new  clans  in  the  other  hemifphere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  defcrtion 
muft  be  imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be  rea-, 
fonably  concluded,  becaufe  fomc  lairds  of  more 
prudence  and  lefs  rapacity  have  kept  their  vafTals 
undiminiihed.  From  Raajay  only  one  man  had 
been  feduced,  and  at  Qol  there  was  no  wi(h  to  go 
away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  more  opu- 
lent countries,  to  fpeculate  upon  the  laemains  of 
paftoral  life,  will  not  much  wonder  that  a  common 
Highlander  has  no  ftrong  adherence  to  his  native 
foiU  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or  of  phyfical  good, 
he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may  not  find  again  wherc^"* 
foever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may  be 
di(tingui(hed  into  huts  and  houfes.  By  a  boufty  I 
mean  a  building  with  one  ftory  over  another;  by  a 
huty  a  dwelling  with  only  one  floor.  The  laird, 
who  formerly  lived  in  a  caftle,  now  lives  in  a  houfc; 
.fometia>es  fufficiently  neat,  but  feldom  very  fpa»» 
cious  or  fplendid.  The  tackfmcn  and  the  miniftecs 
have  commonly  houfes.  Wherever  there  is  a  houfe, 
the  ftranger  finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils 
of  exterminating  tackfmcn  may  be  added  the  una- 
voidable ceflation  of  hofpitality,  or  the  devolution 
of  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  minifters. 

Of  the  houfes  little  ean  be  faid.  They  are  fmall, 
and  by  the  neceflity  of  accumulating  (lores,  where 
there  are  fo  few  opportunities  of  purchafe,  the  rooms 
are  very  heterogeneoufly  filled.  With  want  of  clean- 
iiaefs  it  were  ii>gratitude  to  reproach  them.     The 
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fcrvants  having  been  bred  upon  the  naked  canh, 
think  every  floor  clean,  and  the  quick  fucccflion  of 
guefts,  perhaps  not  always  over-elegant,  doc$  not 
allow  much  time  for  adjulling  their  apartments. 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations  ^  from  murky  dens, 
to  commodious  dwellings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  hut  is  always  built  without 
mortar,    by   a   (kilful   adaptation   of  loofe  ftones. 
Sometimes  perhaps  a  double  wall  of  ftones  is  raifed, 
and  the  intermediate  fpace  filled  with  earth.     The 
air  is  thus  completely  excluded.     Some  walls  are, 
I  think,  formed  of  turfs,  held  together  by  a  wattle, 
or  texture  of  twigs.     Of  the  meaneft  huts,  the  firft 
room  is  lighted  by  the  entrance,  and  the  fecond  by 
the  fmoke-hole.     The  fire  is  ufually  made  in  the 
middle.     But  there  are  huts,  or  dwellings,  of  only 
one   ftory,    inhabited   by   gentlemen,   which   have 
walls  cemented  with  mortar,   glafs  windows,    and 
boarded  floors.     Of  thefe  all  have  chimneys,  and 
fome  chimneys  have  grates. 

The  houfe  and  the  furniture  are  not  always  nicely 
fuited.  We  were  driven  once,  by  mifling  a  paflage, 
to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where,  after  a  very  li- 
beral fupper,  when  I  was  conduced  to  my  chamber, 
I  found  an  elegant  bed  of  Indian  cotton,  fpread 
with  fine  fliects.  The  accommodation  was  flat- 
tering; I  undrefll'd  myfelf,  and  felt  my  feet  in  the 
mire.  The  bed  flood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a 
long  courfe  of  rain  had  foftencd  to  a  puddle. 

In  paftoral  countries  the  condition  of  the  lowcft 
rank  of  people  is  fufliciently  wretched.  Among 
nunufacUirers,  men  that  have  no  property  may  have 
art  and  induftry,  which  make  them  neceflfary,  and 
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therefore  valuable.  But  where  flocks  and  corn  arc  ' 
the  only  wealth,  there  are  always  more  haiids  than 
work,  and  of  that  work  there  is  little  in  which  (kill 
and  dexterity  can  be  much  diftinguiflied.  He  there- 
fore  who  is  born  poor  never  can  be  rich.  The  fon 
merely  occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life 
knows  nothing  of  progreffion  or  advancement. 

The  petty  tenants,  and  labouring  peafants,  live 
in  miferable  cabins,  which  afford  them  little  more 
than  flielter  from  the  ftorms.  The  boor  o(  Norway 
is  faid  to  make  all  his  own  utenlils.  In  the  Hebrides y 
whatever  might  be  their  ingenuity,  the  want  of 
wood  leaves  them  no  materials.  They  are  probably 
content  with  fuch  accommodations  as  (tones  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  fizes  can  afford  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging. 
They  feldom  tafte  the  fle(h  of  land  animals;  for 
here  are  no  markets.  What  each  man  eats  is  from 
his  own  ftock.  The  great  effeft  of  money  is  to 
break  property  into  fmall  parts.  In  towns,  he  that 
has  a  (hilling  may  have  a  piece  of  meat;  but  where 
there  is  no  commerce,  no  man  can  eat  mutton  but 
by  killing  a  flieep. 

Fifli  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  but,  I 
believe,  man  never  lives  long  on  fifli,  but  by  con- 
ftraint ;  he  will  rather  feed  upon  roots  and  berries. 

The  only  fcwel  of  the  iflands  is  pear.  Their 
wood  is  all  confumed,  and  coal  they  have  not  yet 
found.  Peat  is  dug  out  o^  the  marfhes,  from  the 
depth  of  one  foot  to  that  of  fix.  That  is  accounted 
the  beft  which  is  neareft  the  furface.  It  appears  to 
be  a  mafs  of  black  earth  held  together  by  vegetable 
^fibres.   I  know  not  whether  the  earth  be  bituminous. 
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or  whether  the  fibres  be  not  the  only  combuftible 
parti  which,  by  heating  the  interpofed  earth  red 
hot,  make  a  burning  mafs.  The  heat  is  not  very 
ftrong  nor  lading.  The  afhes  are  yeUowiih,  and  is 
a  large  quantity.  When  they  dig  peat,  they  cut  it 
into  fquare  pieces,  and  pile  it  up  to  dry  bcfide  the 
houfe.  In  feme  places  it  has  an  offenfive  fineU.  It 
is  like  wood  c harked  for  the  finith.  The  cooinxm 
method  of  making  peat  Bres  is  by  heaping  it  on  the 
hearth  s  but  it  burns  well  in  grates,  and  in  the  bcft 
houfes  is  fo  ufed. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat  grows  again 
where  it  has  been  cut;  which,  as  it  feems  to  be 
chicfiy  a  vegetable  fubftance,  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
true,  whether  known  or  not  to  thofe  who  relate  it. 

There  are  water  mills  in  Sky  and  Raa/nyi  but 
where  they  are  too  far  diftant,  the  houfe*wives  grind 
their  oats  with  a  quern,  or  hand-mill,  which  confifts 
of  two  (tones,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diametcrj 
the  lower  is  a  little  convex,  to  which  the  concavity 
of  the  upper  muft  be  fitted.  In  the  middle  of  the 
upiKr  (lone  is  a  round  hole,  and  on  one  fide  is  a 
long  handle.  The  grinder  (beds  the  corn  gradually 
into  the  hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle 
round  with  the  other.  The  corn  Aides  down  the 
convexity  of  the  lower  (lone,  and  by  the  morion  of 
the  upper  is  ground  in  its  pa(£igc*  Thefe  Hones 
are  found  in  Lccbabar. 

The  idands  afford  few  pleafures,  except  to  the 
hariiy  r|)ortfinan,  who  can  tread  the  moor  and  climb 
the  mountain.  The  di(laDce  of  one  family  from 
another,  in  a  country  where  travelling  has  fo  much 
difficulty^  makca  ftccyicnt  iatctcouric  impra&icaMr. 
5  N^&kxx 
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Vifits  laft  ^veral  days,  and  are  commonly  paid  b^ 
water;  yet  I  never  faw  a  boat  furnilhed  with 
benches,  or  made  commodious  by  any  addition  to 
the  firft  fabrick.  Conveniencies  are  not  miflfed 
where  they  never  were  enjoyed. 

The  folace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they  have 
long  enjoyedp  but  among  ocher  changes,  which  the 
laft  revolution  introduced,  the  ufe  of  the  bagpipe 
begins  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the  chief  fami- 
lies ftili  cntertam  a  piper,  whofe  office  was  ariciently 
hereditary.  Macrimmon  was  piper  to  MacUcdj  and 
Rankin  to  Maclean  of  Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional.  There 
has  been  in  Sky^  beyond  all  time  of  memory,  a  col- 
lege of  pipers,  under  the  direftion  of  Macrimmcn, 
which  is  not  quite  extinft.  There  was  another  in 
Mull^  fupcrintended  by  Rankin^  which  expired  about 
lixteen  years  ago.  To  thefe  colleges,  while  the 
pipe  retained  its  honour,  the  ftudents  of  mufick  re- 
paired for  education.  I  have  had  my  dinner  ex-  ^ 
hilarated  by  the  bagpipe,  at  Armidale^  at  Dunvegan, 
and  in  Col. 

The  general  converfation  of  the  idandera  has 
nothing  particular.  I  did  not  meet  with  the  inquifi- 
tivcncfs  of  which  I  have  read,  and  fufpeft  tjie  judg- 
ment to  have  been  raflily  made.  A  ftranger  of  curi- 
afity  comes  into  a  place  where  a  ftranger  is  feldoni 
ften  :  he  importunes  the  people  with  queftions,  of 
which  they  cannot  guefs  the  motive,  and  gazes  with 
fwprife  on  things  which  they,  hafving  had  them  al- 
Ivays  before  their  eyes,  do  not  fufpeft  of  any  thin^ 
UronderfuL  He  appears  to  them  like  fome  being  of 
MTOther  world,  and  then  tlunfes  k  peculiar  that  they 
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take  their  turn  to  inquire  whence  he  comes,  ind 

whither  he  is  going. 

The  iflands  were  long  unfurnifhed  with  inftnic- 
tion  for  youth,  and  none  but  the  Tons  of  geotlemeo 
could  have  any  literature.  There  are  now  parochial 
fchoolsy  to  which  the  lord  of  every  manor  pays  a 
certain  (tipend.  Here  the  children  are  taught  to 
read  -,  but  by  the  rule  of  their  inftitution,  they  teach 
only  Englijb,  fo  that  the  natives  read  a  language 
which  they  may  never  ufe  or  undcrftand.  If  a 
parilh,  which  often  happens,  contains  fcveral  iflands, 
the  fchool  being  but  in  one,  cannot  afliil  the  reft. 
This  is  the  ftate  of  Col,  which,  however,  is  more 
enlightened  than  fome  other  places  i  for  the  defi- 
ciency is  fupplied  by  a  young  gentleman,  who,  for 
his  own  improvement,  travels  every  year  on  foot 
over  the  Highlands  to  the  fcflion  at  Aberdeen  \  and 
at  his  return,  during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read 
and  write  in  his  native  ifland. 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar- fchools,  where 
boarders  arc  taken  to  be  regularly  educated.  The 
price  of  board  is  from  three  pounds,  to  four  pounds 
ten  (hillings  a  year,  and  that  cf  indruAion  is  half 
a  crown  a  quarter.  But  the  fcL-ilars  are  birds  of 
paflagc,  who  live  at  fchool  only  in  the  fummer ; 
for  in  Winter  proviflons  cannot  be  made  for  any 
confiderable  number  in  one  place.  This  periodical 
dif^K-rfion  imprefles  ftrongly  the  fcarcity  of  thefe 
countries. 

Having  heard  of  no  boarding- fchool  for  ladies 
nearer  than  Inverness,  I   fn,  pole  their  education  is 

nerally  domeltick.  1  ho  elder  daughters  of  the 
r  families  arc  fent  iiuo  the  world,  and  may 
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contribute  by  their  acquifitions  to  the  improvement 
of  the  reft. 

Women  muft  here  ftudy  to  be  either  pleaGng  or 
xifeful.  Their  deficiencies  are  feldom  fupplied  by 
very  liberal  fortunes.  A  hundred  pounds  is  a  por- 
tion bcyoftd  the  hope  of  any  but  the  laird's  daugh- 
ter. They  do  not  indeed  often  give  money  with 
their  daughters  5  the  queftion  is,  How  many  cows 
a  young  lady  will  bring  her  hufband  ?  A  rich 
maiden  has  from  ten  to  forty  j  but  two  cows  are  a 
decent  fortune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no  diftinc- 
tion. 

The  religion  of  the  iflands  is  that  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  converfed' 
are  all  inclined  to  the  Englijh  liturgy;  but  they  arc 
obliged  to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  miniftcr,  and 
the  country  is  too  poor  to  afford  payment  to  another, 
who  muft  live  wholly  on  the  contribution  of  his  au- 
dience. 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worfhip  of  the  kirk, 
as  often  as  a  vifit  from  their  minifter,  or  the  prac- 
ticability pf  travelling,  gives  tliem  opportunity; 
nor  have  they  any  reafon  to  complain  of  infufficient 
paftors;  for  I  faw  not  one  in  the  iflands,  whom  I 
had  reafon  to  think  either  deficient  in  learning,  or 
irregular  in  life;  but  found  fcveral  with  whom  I 
could  not  converfc  without  wifhing,  as  my  refpeft 
incrcafcd,  that  they  had  not  been  prefbyterians. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanifm  is  now  very 
much  relaxed,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally  en- 
lightened. I  fometimes  met  with  prejudices  fuffi- 
ciently  malignant,  but  they  were  prejudices  of  ig- 
jK>rancp.     The  minifters  in  the  iflands  had  attained 
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fuch  knowledge  as  may  juftly  be  admired  in  men, 
who  have  no  motive  to  (ludy,  but  generous  cuii* 
ofity,  or,  what  is  ftill  better,  defire  of  ufcfulncfs ; 
with  luch  politcnefs  as  fo  narrow  a  circle  of  con* 
vcrfe  could  not  have  fupplied,  but  lu  minds  nam* 
rally  difpofcd  to  elegance.  • 

Kcafun  and  truth  will  prevail  at  laft.  The  mod 
learned  of  the  Scottijh  dodors  would  now  gladly 
admit  a  form  of  prayer,  if  the  people  would  endure 
it.  The  zeal  or  rage  of  congregations  has  its  differ* 
cnt  degrees.  In  fome  parilhes  the  Lord*s  Prayer 
is  fuffered :  in  others  it  is  dill  rejecflcd  as  a  fonxii 
and  he  that  Ihould  make  it  part  of  his  fupplication 
would  be  fufpedted  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  principle  upon  which  extemporary  prayer 
was  originally  introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted. 
The  minillcr  formerly,  in  the  cfFufion  of  his  prayer, 
expcftcd  immediate,  and  perhaps  perceptible  in* 
fpiration,  and  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  not  to 
think  before  what  he  fliould  fay.  It  is  now  univer- 
fally  confeflfed,  that  men  pray  as  they  fpeak  on 
other  occafions,  according  to  the  general  meafure 
of  their  abilities  and  attainments.  Whatever  each 
may  think  of  a  form  prefcribed  by  another,  he  can- 
not but  believe  that  he  can  himfelf  compofc  bjr 
(ludy  and  meditation  a  better  prayer  than  will  rife 
in  his  mind  at  a  fudden  call;  and  if  he  has  any 
hope  of  I'upernatural  help,  why  may  he  not  as  well 
receive  it  when  he  writes  as  when  he  fpeaks  ? 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powers,  fomc  mud  per* 
form  extemporary  prayer  with  much  imperfecliooi 
and  in  the  eagernefs  and  raflinefs  of  concradiAorjr 

c^inioDSy 
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opinions,  if  publick  liturgy  be  left  to  the  private 

judgment  of  every  minifter,  the  congregation  may 

often  be  offended  or  mifled. 

There  is  in  Scotland^  as  among  ourfelves,  a  reft- 

Icfs  fufpicion  of  popilh  n\achi nations,  and  a  clamour 
of  numeAus  converts  to  the  Romifh  religion.  The 
report  is,  I  believe,  in  both*  parts  of  the  ifland 
equally  falfe.  The  Romifli  religion  is  profeffed 
only  in  Egg  and  Canna^  two  fmall  iOands,  into 
which  the  reformation  never  made  its  way.  If  any 
miflionaries  are  bufy  in  the  Highlands^  their  zea^ 
entitles  them  to  refpeft,  even  from  thofe  who  can- 
not think  favourably  of  their  dodtrine. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  iflanders  I  was  not 
curious  to  invcftigate,  and  they  were  not  eager  to 
obtrude.  Their  converfation  is  decent  and  inofFen- 
five.  They  difdain  to  drink  for  their  principles, 
and  there  is  no  difaflfeftion  at  their  tables.  I  never 
heard  a  health  offered  by  a  Highlander  that  might 
not  have  circulated  with  propriety  within  the  pre* 
cinfts  of  the  king's  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  fomething  of  novelty 
to  which  they  cannot  perfedly  conform.  The  an* 
cient  fpirit  that  appealed  only  to  the  fword,  is  yet 
among  them.  The  tenant  of  Scalpa^  an  ifland  be- 
longing to  Macdonaldy  took  no  care  to  bring  his 
renti  when  the  landlord  talked  of  cxafting  pay- 
ment, he  declared  his  refolution  to  keep  his  ground 
and  drive  all  intruders  from  the  ifland,  and  con- 
tinued to  feed  his  cattle  as  on  his  own  land,  till  it 
became  neccffary  for  the  IheriiT  to  diflodgc  him  by 
violence* 

The 
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The  various  kinds  of  fupcrflition  which  prevailed 
here,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  ignoriDcej  arc  bjr 
the  diligence  of  the  minifters  almoft  extirpated. 

Of  BrowrrTi  mentioned  by  Martiny  nothing  has 
been  heard  for  many  years.  Browny  was  a  llurdy 
fairy;  who,  if  he  was  fed,  and  kindly#treatcd, 
would,  as  they  faid,  do  a^rea:  deal  of  work.  They 
now  pay  him  no  wages,  and  arc  content  to  labour 
for  themfclves. 

In  "Troda^  within  thefe  three-and- thirty  years, 
milk  was  put  every  Saturday  for  Gretgacb,  or  ibf 
Old  Man  with  the  Long  Beard.  Whether  Greogaeb 
was  courted  as  kind,  or  dreaded  as  terrible,  whether 
ihcy  meant,  by  giving  him  the  milk,  to  obtain 
good  or  avert  evil,  I  was  not  informed.  The  mini- 
ftcr  is  now  living  by  whom  the  practice  was  abo- 
lifhed. 

They  have  dill  among  them  a  great  number  of 
charms  for  the  cure  of  different  difcales;  they  arc 
all  invoca:ions,  perhaps  tranfmitted  to  them  from 
the  times  of  poper)',  which  increafmg  knowledge 
will  bring  into  difufe. 

They  have  opinions,  which  cannot  be  ranked 
w\th  fupcrftition,  becaufe  they  regard  only  natural 
efFe£U.  They  expe(il  better  cropi  of  grain,  by  fow- 
ing  their  feed  in  the  moon's  increafe.  The  moon* 
has  great  influence  in  vulgar  philofophy.  In  my 
memory  it  was  a  precept  annually  given  in  one  of 
the  EKgliJb  almanacks,  to  kill  begs  "xben  tbe  mczn  ^as 
vicreajiiig,  and  tbe  ba^^on  'xould  prove  tbe  better  im 
hiiing. 

We  fliould  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praifc  of 
curii^fity,  it  wc  had  not  cadeavoured  with  particu- 
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p  ^» 
In*  attention  to  examine  the  queftion  of  the  Second 

Sigbi.    Of  an  opinion  received  for  centuries  by  a 

whole  nation^  and  fuppofed  to  be  confirmed  through 

its  whole  defcent  by  a  ferics  of  fucccffive  fafts,  it 

is  defirable  that  the  truth  ihould  be  eftablifhed,  or 

the  fallacy  dete^ed. 

The  Second  Sight  is  an  impreffion  made  either  bj 
the  mind  upon  the  eye,  6r  by  the  eye  upon  the 
mind,  by  which  things  diftant  or  future  are  per- 
ceived, and  feen  as  if  they  were  prefent,  A  man 
on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  his  horfe ; 
another^  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the  houfe^ 
ices  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with  a 
landfcape  of  the  place  where  the  accident  befalls 
him.  Another  fecr,  driving  home  his  cattle,  or 
Wandering  in  idlenefs,  of  mufing  in  the  funfhine,  is 
fuddenly  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  a  bridal 
ceremony^  or  funeral  proceflion,  and  counts  the 
mourners  or  attendants,  of  whom,  if  he  knows 
themj  he  relates  the  names,  if  he  knows  them  not^ 
he  can  defcribe  the  drefies.  Things  diftant  arc 
feen  at  the  inftant  when  they  happen.  Of  things 
future  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  rule  for  deter* 
mining  the  time  between  the  fight  and  the  event. 

This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be  ' 
billed,  is  neither  voluntary  nor  conftant.     The'  ap- 
pearances have  no  dependence  upon  choice :    they 
cannot  be  fummoned,  detained,  or  recalled.     The 
knpreOion  is  fudden,  and  the  tffcSt  often  painfuh 

By  the  term  Second  Sight,  feems  to  be  meant  a 
mode  of  feeing,  fuperadded  to  that  which  nature 
generally  beftows.  In  the  Earfe  it  is  called  Tai/ih  5 
which  fignifies  likewife  a  fpe£bre,  or  a  vifion.     I 
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know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  tSghUnderj  cref 
examined,  whether  by  Tai/cbf  ufed  for  Seccfui  Sigki, 
they  mean  the  power  of  feeing,  or  the  thing  fccn. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported^  that 
to  the  Second  Sight  nothing  is  prefented  but  phan* 
toms  of  evil.  Good  feems  to  have  the  fiime  pro- 
portion in  thofe  vifionary  fcenes,  as  it  obtains  in 
real  life}  almoft  all  remarkable  events  have  evil  for 
their  bafisj  and  are  either  mifcries  incurred,  or 
mifcries  efcaped.  Our  fenfe  is  fo  much  ftronger  of 
what  we  fuffer,  than  of  what  we  enjoy,  that  the 
ideas  of  pain  predominate  in  almoft  every  mind. 
What  is  recollection  but  a  revival  of  vexations,  or 
hiftory  but  a  record  of  wars,  treafons,  and  calami* 
lies?  Death,  which  is  confidered  as  the  greateft 
evil,  happens  to  all.  The  greateft  good,  be  it  what 
it  will,  is  the  lot  but  of  a  part. 

That  they  fhould  often  fee  death  is  to  be  cx- 
peftedj  bccaufe  death  is  an  event  frequent  and  im- 
portant. But  they  fee  likewife  more  pleafing  inci- 
dents. A  gentleman  told  me,  that  when  he  had 
once  gone  far  from  his  own  ifland,  one  of  his  la- 
bouring fcrvants  predicted  his  return,  and  delcribed 
the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never 
worn  at  homc)  and  which  had  been,  without  anv 
previous  defign,  occafionally  given  him.  -^ 

Our  defire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our  in* 
qtiiry  frequent*  Mr.  BofweU\  franknefs  and  gaiety 
made  every  body  communicative;  and  we  heard 
many  tales  of  thefe  airy  (hows,  with  more  or  lefs 
evidence  and  dillindlnefs. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Sccts^  that 
the  notion  of  the  iii€$nd  Sight  is  wearing  away  with 
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bther  fuperfticions ;  and  that  its  reality  is  no  longer 
fuppofed,  but  by  the  grofleft  people.  How  far  its 
prevalence  ever  cxtendfed,  or  what  ground  it  has 
loft,  I  know  not.  The  iflanders  of  all  degrees, 
whether  of  rank  or  underftanding,  univerfally  admit 
iti  except  the  minifters,  who  univerfally  deny  it, 
and  are  fufpeded  to  deny  it,  in  confequence  of  a 
fyftem,  againft  conviftion.  One  of  them  honeftly 
told  me,  that  he  caitie  to  Sky  with  a  refolution  not 
to  believe  it. 

Strong  reafons  for  incredulity  will  readily  occur. 
This  faculty  of  feeing  things  out  of  fight  is  local, 
and  cdmmbnly  ufelefs.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  things,  without  any  vifible  reafon  or 
perceptible  benefit.  It  is  afcribtd  only  to  a  peo« 
pie  very  little  enlightened  j  and  among  them,  for 
the  nioft  part,  to  the  mean  and  the  ignorant. 

To  the  confidence  of  thefe  objeftions  it  may  be 
replied,  that  by  prefuming  to  determine  what  is  fi^ 
and  what  is  beneficial,  they  prefuppofe  more  know- 
ledge of  the  univerfal  fyftem  than  man  has  attained; 
and  therefore  depend  upon  principles  too  compli- 
cated and  extenfive  for  our  comprchenfion  i  and 
that  there  can  be  no  fecurity  in  the  confequence, 
when  the  premifes  are  not  underftood;  that  the 
Smnd  Sigbt  is  only  wonderful  becaufe  it  is  rare,  for, 
confidered  in  itlelf^  it  involves  no  more  difficulty 
than  dreams,  or  perhaps  than  the  regular  exercife 
of  the  cogitative  faculty;  that  a  general  opinion  of 
communicative  impulfes,  or  vifionary  reprefenta- 
tions,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations ; 
that  particular  inftances  have  been  given,  with  fuch 
evidence  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boflc  has  been  able 
G  g  2  to 
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to  refift;  that  fuddcn  ii»preflions>  which  the 
has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  mofc  than  own  or 
publifh  them;  that  the  Second  Sight  of  the  Hehidts 
implies  only  the  local  frequency  of  a  power  which 
is  no  where  totally  unknown i  and  that  where 
we  are  unable  to  decide  by  antecedent  reaibo, 
we  mull  be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  tefti* 
mony. 

By  pretenfion  to  Secpnd  Sights  no  profit  was  ever 
fought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  aflFc&ion,  io 
which  neither  hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have  any 
part.  Thofe  who  profefs  to  feel  it,  do  not  boaft  of 
it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  confidered  by  others  as 
advantagcoufly  diftinguiflied.  They  have  no  ceoipt* 
ation  to  feign ;  and  their  hearers  have  no  niocivc 
to  encourage  the  impofture. 

To  taHc  with  any  of  thefe  feers  is  not  cafy.  There 
is  one  living  in  Sky^  with  whom  we  would  have 
gladly  convcrfcd;  but  he  was  very  grofs  and  igno« 
rant,  and  knew  no  Etigiijb.  The  proportion  in  ihcfc 
countries  of  the  {x>or  to  the  rich  is  fuch,  that  if  we 
luppol'c  the  quality  to  be  accidental,  it  can  very 
rarely  happen  to  a  man  of  education;  and  yet  on 
fuch  men  it  has  lomctimcs  fallen.  There  is  now 
a  I'cL'onJ  fightcd  gentleman  in  ti>c  ILgbUnds^  who 
complains  of  the  terror^  to  which  he  isexpofcd.jl 

The  furcfiLjht  of  ihc  Ucrs  is  not  always  prcfci* 
encc:  they  arc  wnprclTed  with  images,  of  which 
the  event  only  ihcw:i  tbcin  the  meaning.  They  ccU 
what  they  have  feen  to  others,  who  are  at  that 
time  not  more  knowing  than  themfelves,  but  maf 
become  at  lall  very  adequate  witneflTes,  by  compar« 
ing  tl^c  narrative  with  its  verification. 

a  T# 
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To  collect  fufficient  tcftimonies  for  the  fatisfac* 
tion  of  the  publick^  or  of  ourfclvesj  would  have  re- 
quired more  time  than  we  could  beftow.  There 
is,  againft  it^  the  feeming  analogy  of  things  con^ 
fufedly  feen,  and  little  underftood;  and  for  it,  the 
indiftin^  cry  of  national  perfuafion,  which  may  b^ 
perhaps  refolved  at  laft  into  prejudice  and  tradi« 
cion.  I  never  could  advance  my  curiofity  to  con- 
yidioQ  ;  but  came  away  at  laft  only  willing  to  be« 
lieve. 

As  there  fubfifts  no  longer  in  the  iflands  much  of 
that  peculiar  and  difcriminative  form  of  Ufe,  of 
which  the  idea  had  delighted  our  imagination,  we 
were  willing  to  liften  to  fuch  accounts  of  paft  timea 
as  would  be  given  us.  But  we  foon  found  what, 
memorials  were  to  be  expe£ted  from  an  illiterate 
people,  whofe  whole  time  is  a  feries  of  diftrefs  | 
where  every  morning  is  labouring  with  expedients 
for  the  evening;  and  where  all  mental  pains  or 
pleafure  arofe  from  the  dr^ad  of  wilder,  the  expert* 
ation  of  fpring,  the  caprices  of  their  chiefs,  and  the 
motions  of  the  neighbouring  clans  s  where  there 
was  Qcither  ihame  from  ignorance,  nor  pride  in 
knowledge  i  neither  curiofity  to  inquire,  nor  vanity 
to  comn^unicate. 

4thc  chiefs  indeed  were  exempt  from  urgent 
penury  and  daily  di^culties  1  and  in  their  houfes 
were  preferved  what  accounts  remained  of  paft  ages. 
But  the  chiefs  were  fometimes  ignorant  and  carelefs, 
and  fometimes  kept  bufy  by  turbulence  and  con- 
tention; and  one  generation  of  ignorance  effaces 
the  whole  feries  of  unwritten  hiftory.  Books  arc 
faithful  repodtories,  which  may  he  a  while  negle&cd 
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or  forgotten ;  but  when  they  are  opened  again,  will 
again  impart  their  in(lru£tion:  memory,  once  inter* 
rupted,  IS  not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  it 
a  fixed  luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  thac  had 
hidden  it  has  pad  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  pro* 
per  ftation.  Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if 
onGe  it  falls,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  feeiiiS  to  be  univerfally  fuppofed,  that  much  of 
the  local  hiftory  was  preferved  by  the  bards,  of 
whom  one  is  faid  to  have  been  retained  by  every 
great  family.  After  thefe  bards  were  ibme  of  my 
firft  inquiries  i  and  I  received  fucb  anfwers  as,  for 
a  while,  made  me  pleafe  myfelf  with  my  increafe  of 
knowledge  i  for  I  had  not  then  learned  t|ow  to  efti* 
mate  the  narration  of  a  Highlander. 

They  faid  that  a  great  family  had  a  bard  and  a 
Jinacbi,  who  were  the  poet  and  hiftorian  of  the 
houfe  i  and  an  old  gentleman  told  me  that  he  re* 
membered  one  of  each.  Here  was  a  dawn  of  in* 
telligence.  Of  men  that  had  lived  within  memory, 
fume  certain  knowledge  might  be  attained.  Though 
the  office  had  ceafed,  its  ciTefh  might  continue  i 
the  poems  might  be  found,  though  there  was  no 
poet. 

Another  converfation  indeed  informed  me,  that 
the  fame  man  was  both  bard  and  fenachi.  TIds 
variation  difcouragcd  me;  but  as  the  pradice 
might  be  different  in  different  times,  or  at  the  fame 
time  in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no  reafon 
for  fuppoftng  that  1  muft  neceflarily  fit  down  io 
total  ignorance. 

Soon  after  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  is 

icrally  acknowledged  the  greatcft  mailer  of  He^ 

iri^uui 
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iridian  antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once  been 
both  bards  and  fcnachiesj  and  thzt  Jenacbi  fignificd 
the  man  of  talk y  or  of  converfation ;  but  that  neither 
bard  nor  fenachi  had  exilted  for  fome  centuries.  I 
have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  exaftly  known  at  what 
time  the  cuftom  ceafed,  nor  did  it  probably  ceafe  in 
all  houfcs  at  once.  But  whenever  the  pra6kice  of 
recitation  was  difufed,  the  works,  whether  poetical 
or  hiftorical,  perrihed  with  the  authors ;  for  in  thofe 
times  nothing  had  been  written  in  the  Earje  lan- 
guage. 

Whether  the  man  of  talk  was  a  hiftorian,  whofe 
office  was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  ftory-teller>  like  thofe 
which  werq  in  the  laft  century,  and  perhaps  arc  now 
among  the  Irijhy  whofe  trade  was  only  to  amufe,  it 
DOW  would  be  vain  to  inquire. 

Moft  of  the  domeftick  offices  were,  I  believe, 
hereditary;  and  probably  the  laureat  qf  a  clan  waa 
always  the  fon  of  the  laft  laureat.  The  hiftory  of 
the  race  could  no  otherwife  be  cornmunicated  or 
retained;  but  what  genius  could  be  expected  in  a 
poet  by  inheritance  ? 

The  nation  was  >vholly  illiterate.  Neither  bards 
nor  fenachies  could  write  or  read ;  but  if  they  were 
ignorant,  there  wis  no  danger  of  deteftion;  they 
were  believed  by  thofe  whofe  vanity  they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been  con- 
fidered  as  very  efficacious  to  the  prefervation  of  a 
true  fcries  of  anceftry,  was  anciently  made  when 
the  heir  of  the  family  came  to  manly  age.  This 
pradice  has  never  fubfifted  within  time  of  memory, 
nor  was  much  credit  due  to  fuch  reheatfers,  who 
might  obtrude  fidtitious  pedigreesj  either  to  pleafe 
G  ^  4  \.Vnr\\ 
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their  mafters  or  to  hide  the  deficiency  of  their 
memories. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Higblamis  have  found  tht 
hiftories  of  their  defcent  is  difficult  to  tell }  forna  ^ 
Eaffe  genealogy  was  ever  written.  In  general  this 
only  is  evident,  that  the  principal  houfe  of  a  claa 
muft  be  very  ancient,  and  that  tbofe  muft  kav« 
lived  long  in  a  place,  of  whom  it  is  not  kaowa 
when  they  caine  thither. 

Thus  hopelefs  are  all  attempts  to  find  any  tracfs 
of  Highland  learning.  Nor  are  their  primitive  cuf* 
toms  and  ancient  manner  of  life  otherwife  than  very 
faintly  and  unceruinly  remembered  by  the  preient 
race. 

The  peculiarities  which  ftrike  the  native  of  a 
commercial  country,  proceeded  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  want  of  money.  To  the  fervants  and  de- 
pendants that  were  not  domefticks,  and,  if  an  efti<» 
mate  be  made  from  the  capacity  of  any  of  their  old 
houfes  which  I  have  feen,  their  domefticks  could 
have  been  but  few,  were  appropriated  certain  por* 
tions  of  land  for  their  fupport.  Macd^nmld  has  % 
piece  of  ground  yet,  called  the  Bards  or  Senackies 
field.  When  a  beef  was  killed  for  the  houfe,  par- 
ticular parts  were  claimed  as  fees  by  the  feveral  of* 
ficers,  or  workmen.  What  was  the  right  of  each  I 
have  not  learned.  The  head  belonged  to  the  fmith^ 
and  the  udder  of  a  cow  to  the  piper i  the  weaver 
had  likewife  his  particular  part;  and  fo  many  pieces 
followed  thefc  prefcriptive  clainru»  that  the  laird'a 
was  at  laft  but  lirtle. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  fo  long 
difufcd  in  EMgland,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten.    U 
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was  prafkifed  very  lately  in  the  Hebrides y  and  pra«» 
bably  ftill  continues,  not  only  in  St.  Kildoy  whera 
money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  otbcraof  the  fmjUler 
fmd  remoter  iflands*  It  were  perhaps  tp  be  defircd^ 
that  no  change  in  this  particular  (hould  have  been 
made.  When  the  laird  could  only  eat  the  produce 
of  his  landsy  iie  was  under  the  oeceffity  of  rcfiding 
upon  them ;  and  when  the  tenant  could  not  convert 
his  ftock  into  more  portable  riches,  he  could  never 
be  tempted  away  from  his  farm,  from  the  only  place 
where  he  could  be  ifealthy.  Money  confounds  fub^ 
ordination,  by  overpowering  ti^e  diftin&ions  of  raak 
and  birth,  and  weakens  authority  by  fupplytng 
power  of  refiftance,  or  expedients  for  efcape.  The 
feudal  fyftem  is  formed  for  a  nation  empl<^cd  in 
i^rieulture,  and  has  never  long  kept  iu  hold  where 
gold  and  filver  have  become  ooflmon* 

Their  ariQS  were  anciiently  tltf  Glayman^  or  great 
two-handed  fwordi  and  afterwards  the  two-edged 
iword  and  target,  or  buckler,  which  was  fuftained 
on  the  left  arm.  In  the  midft  of  the  target,  which 
was  made  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  ftud^ 
ded  with  nails,  a  flender  lance,  about  two  feet  lopg» 
was  fometimes  fixed ;  it  was  heavy  and  cumberous» 
^nd  accordingly  has  for  fome  time  paft  been  gradu- 
ally laid  afide.  Very  few  targets  were  at  Cullodtm 
The  dirk,  or  brogd  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of 
inore  ufe  in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The 
l^cbaber  ax  is  only  a  flight  alteration  of  the  old 
fjiglijb  bili. 

After  all  thtt  has  been  faid  of  the  force  and  ter- 
rour  of  the  KfblMd  fword,  I  could  not  find  thac 
|h€  art  q|f  dcfeace  vas  aa;  pait  of  cotoioioa  cducik- 

uoa* 
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tion.  The  gentlemen  were  perhaps  fometimes  (kil^ 
fal  gladiators,  but  the  common  men  had  no  other 
powers  than  thofe  of  violence  and  courage.  Yet  i% 
b  well  known,  that  the  onfet  of  the  ttghUmders  was 
very  formidable.  As  an  army  cannot  conlift  of  phi* 
lofophers,  a  paniqk  is  eafily  excited  by  any  uo* 
wonted  mode  of  annoyance.  New  dangers  are  na» 
rurally  magnified ;  and  men  accuftomed  only  to  ex* 
change  bullets  at  a  diftance,  and  rather  to  hear  their 
enemies  than  fee  them,  are  difcouraged  and  amazed 
when  they  find  themfelyes  encountered  hand  to 
hand,  and  catch  the  gleam  of  fteel  flalhing  in  their 
faces. 

The  Higbland  weapons  gave  opportunity  for 
many  exertions  of  perfonal  courage,  and  fomedmcs 
for  (ingle  combats  in  the  fields  like  thofe  which  oc« 
cur  fo  frequently  ik  fabulous  wars^  At  Falkirk^  % 
gentleman  now  living,  was,  I  fuppofe  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  king's  troops,  engaged  at  a  diftance 
from  the  reft  with  an  Irijb  dragoon.  They  were 
both  (kilful  fwordfmen,  and  the  conteft  was  noc 
eafily  decided :  the  dragoon  at  laft  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  the  HigblaniUr  called  for  quarter ;  but 
quarter  was  refufed  him,  and  the  fight  continued 
till  he  was  reduced  to  defend  himfelf  upon  hisknee« 
At  that  inftant  one  of  the  MacUcds  came  to  his  rcf- 
cuc ;  who,  as  it  is  faid,  offered  quarter  to  thedragoon^ 
but  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  rejed  what  he 
had  before  refused,  and,  as  battle  gives  little  time 
to  deliberate,  was  immediately  killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  folemnized  by  calling 
multitudes  together,  and  entertaining  them  at  great 
expence.    This  emulation  of  ufclcfs  coft  has  becM 
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fpr  fome  time  difcouraged^  and  at  laft  in  the  ifle  of 
Shf  is  almoft  fupprefled. 

Of  the  Earje  language,  as  I  underftand  nothing, 
I  cannot  fay  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is  tho 
rude  fpecch  of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had  few 
thoughts  tQ  exprefs,  and  were  content,  as  they  con* 
ceivcd  grofsly,  to  be  grofsly  underftood.  After 
what  has  been  lately  talked  o(  HigblanJ  bards,  and 
IBgbland  genius,  many  will  ftartle  when  they  are 
told,  that  the  Earfe  never  was  a  written  language  j 
that  there  is  not  in  the  world  an  Earfe  manufcript  a 
hpndred  years  old ;  and  that  the  founds  of  the  Higb^ 
landers  were  never  exprcffed  by  letters,  till  fomc 
little  books  of  piety  were  tranflated,  and  a  metrical 
vcrfion  of  the  P/alms  was  made  by  the  fynod  of  Ar^ 
gyle.  Whoever  therefore  now  writes  in  this  lan- 
guage, fpells  according  to  hi^^wn  perception  of 
the  found,  and  his  own  idef  of  the  power  of  the 
letters.  The  H^elft)  and  the  ^ijh  are  cultivated 
tongues.  The  Weljhy  two  hundred  years  ago,  in« 
fulted  their  Englijb  neighbours  for  the  inftability  of 
their  orthography;  while  the  Earfe  merely  floated 
ip  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  could  therefore 
receive  little  improvement. 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books,  it 
is  tending  to  refinement  j  as  thofe  who  undertake  to 
teach  others  muft  have  undergone  fome  labour  in 
improving  themfelves,  they  fet  a  proportionate  va- 
lue on  their  own  thoughts,  and  wifli  to  enforce  them 
by  efficacious  expreffions;  fpeech  becomes  embo- 
died and  permanent  j  diflferent  modes  and  phrafes 
ire  compared,  and  the  beft  obtains  an  eftablifhment. 
^y  degrees^  one  age  improves  upon  another.     £x- 

a&neit 
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a&nefs  is  firft  obuiiied,  and  afterwards  elegance. 
But  didion,  merely  vocal^  is  always  in  its  child* 
hood.  As  no  man  leaves  his  eloquence  behind 
him,  the  new  generations  have  all  lo  learn*  Theie 
may  pofllbly  be  bo<^s  without  a  poliibed  l^lguage^ 
but  there  can  be  no  poliihed  language  without 
books. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  thaivthe  reft 
of  their  countrymen,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofei 
becaufe,  if  they  had  read,  they  could  probably  have 
written  i  and  how  high  their  compoGtions  may  rea* 
fooably  be  rated,  an  enquirer  miy  beft  judge  by 
confidering  what  (lores  of  imagerj^  what  principles 
of  ratiocination,  what  comprehenfion  of  knowledge, 
and  what  delicacy  of  elocution  he  has  known  any 
man  atuin  who  cannot  read.  The  ftate  of  the 
bards  was  yet  moraiippelefs.  He  that  cannot  read, 
nuy  now  converfe  witlrthofe  that  can  i  but  the  bard 
was  a  barbarian  aniong  barbarians,  who,  knowing 
nothbg  himfelf,  lived  with  others  that  knew  no 
more. 

There  has  lately  been  in  the  iflands  one  of  thcfe 
illiterate  poets,  who  hearing  the  Bible  read  at 
church,  is  faid  to  have  turned  the  facred  hifiory 
into  verfe.  I  heard  part  of  a  dialogue,  compoied 
by  him,  trandateU  by  a  young  lady  in  A/ir//,  and 
thought  it  had  more  meaning  than  I  expelled  fronx 
a  man  totally  uneducated  i  but  he  had  fome  oppor* 
tunities  of  knowledge;  he  lived  ^mong  a  learned 
people,  ^(ict  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  in«» 
ilrudlion  of  the  IJigblanJtrrs,  the  antipathy  betwcea 
their  language  and  literature  ftill  continues ;  and  no 
man  that  has  learned  only  Ear/e  iS|  at  this  timci^ 

le  to  read. 
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The  Earje  has  many  dialefbs,  and  the  words  u(ed 
in  fonae  iflands  are  not  always  known  in  ochcrs«  la 
literate  nations,  though  .the  pronunciation,  and 
fometimes  the  words  of  common  fpeech,  may  differ* 
as  now  M  England^  compared  with  the  fouth  of 
Scotland^  yet  there  is  a  written  diftion,  which  per- 
vades all  dialefts,  and  is  underftood  in  every  pro- 
vince. But  where  the  whole  language  is  colloquial, 
he  that  has  only  one  part,  never  gets  the  reft,  as 
he  cannot  get  it  but  by  change  of  refidence. 

In  an  unwritten  fpeech,  nothing  that  is  not 
yery  Ihort  is  tranfmitted  from  one  generation'  to 
another.  Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a  long 
compofition  often  enough  to  learn  it,  or  have  in- 
clination to  repeat  it  fo  often  as  is  neceflTary  to  retain 
it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten  is  loft  for  ever.  I 
believe  there  cannot  be  recovered,  in  the  whole 
EarJe  language,  five  hundred  lines  of  which  there  b 
any  evidence  to  prove  them  a  hundred  years  old* 
Yet  I  hear  that  the  father  of  0£ian  boafts  of  two 
chefts  more  of  ancient  poetry,  which  he  fupprefles, 
becaufe  they  are  too  good  for  the  Englijb. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind  na*« 
turally  acquiefcent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  won- 
ders, may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very  different 
from  nrine ;  for  the  inhabitants  knowing  the  igno^ 
ranee  of  all  ftrangers  in  their  language  and  anti- 
quities, perhaps  are  not  very  fcrupulous  adherents 
to  tmdi  I  yet  I  do  not  fay  that  they  deliberately 
fpeak  ftudied  falfehood,  or  have  a  fettled  purpofe 
to  deceive.  They  have  enquired  and  confidered 
Kttle,  and  do  not  always  feel  their  owrf%norance. 
They  are  not  much  accuftomed  to  be  interrogated 
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by  others ;  ar4d  fcem  never  to  hivt  thought  upon 
interrogating  themfelvcsi  fo  that  if  they  do  not 
know  what  they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewife  do  not 
diftindly  perceive  it  to  be  falfe. 

Mr.  Bo/well  was  very  diligent  in  his  4pK)uiries ; 
mnd  the  refult  of  his  inveltigations  was,  that  the 
anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion  was  commonly  fuch 
as  nullified  the  anfwer  to  the  firft. 

We  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  old 
tranflation  of  the  fcriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it  would 
ippear  obftinacy  to  enquire  again.  Yet  by  conti* 
Dued  accumulation  of  queftions  we  found,  that  the 
tranflation  meant,  if  any  meaning  there  were^  was 
nothing  elfe  than  the  Irijb  Bible. 

We  heard  of  manufcripts  that  were,  or  that  had 
been,  in  the  hands  of  fomebody's  father,  or  grand- 
father ;  but  at  laft  we  had  no  reafon  to  believe  they 
Were  other  than  IriJb.  Martin  mentions  Irifiy  but 
never  any  Earfe  manufcripts,  to  be  found  in  the 
iflands  in  his  time. 

I  fuppofc  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Offidn  is 
already  difcovered.     I  believe  they  never  exiiled  jo 
any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have  feen.     The 
editor,  or  author,  never  could  (hew  the  original ; 
nor  can  it  be  (hewn  by  any  other ;  to  revenge  rea- 
fonable  incredulity,  by  refufmg  evidence,  is  a  de* 
grec  of  infolence,  with  which  the  world  is  not  yet 
acquainted ;  and  (tubborn  audacity  is  the  laft  re- 
fuge of  guilt.     It  would  be  eafy  to  (hew  it  if  he  had 
it ;  but  whence  could  it  be  had  ?  It  is  too  long  to 
be  remetnbered,  and  the  language  formerly  had  no* 
thing  wimen.     He  has  doubtlefs   inferted  names 
that  circulate  in  popular  ftories^  and   may  have 
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tranflated  fome  wandering  ballads,  if  any  can  be 
found;  and  the  names,  and  fome  of  the  images 
being  recolleAed,  make  an  inaccurate  auditor  ima- 
gine, by  the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  has 
fbrmerly^pard  the  whole. 

I  afked  a  very  learned  minifter  in  Shf^  who  had 
tifed  all  arts  to  make  me  believe  the  genuinenefs  of 
the  book,  whether  at  laft  he  believed  it  himfelf  ? 
but  he  would  not  anfwer.  He  wilhed  me  to  be  de- 
ceived, for  the  honour  of  his  country  j  but  would 
not  direftly  and  formally  deceive  me.  Yet  has 
this  man's  teftimony  been  publickly  produced,  as  of 
one  that  held  Fingal  to  be  the  work  of  OJ^an. 
•  It  is  faid,  that  fome  men  of  integrity  profefs  to 
have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them  when 
they  were  boys ;  and  it  was  never  faid  that  any  of 
them  could  recite  fix  lines.  They  remembjcjT 
names,  and  perhaps  fome  proverbial  fentiments ; 
and,  having  no  diftind  ideas,  coin  a  refemblance 
without  an  original.  The  perfuafion  of  the  Scots, 
however,  is  far  from  univerfal ;  and  in  a  queftion 
fo  capable  of  proof,  why  fhould  doubt  be  fuffered 
to  continue  i  The  editor  has  been  heard  to  /ay,  that 
part  of  the  poem  was  received  by  him,  in  the  Saxon 
charader.  He  has  then  found,  by  fome  peculiar 
fortune,  an  unwritten  language,  written  in  a 
charader  which  the  natives  probably  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  fuppofed  no  impofture  but  in  the 
publifher ;  yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  fome 
trandations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that  may 
fiow  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the  origin^  work. 
CjccdOlity  on  one  part  is  a  ftrong  temptaticm  to  de- 
ceit on  the  other,  elpecially  to  deceit  of  which  no 
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perlbnal  injury  is  the  confequence,  and  which  ial« 
ters  the  author  with  his  own  ingenuity.  The  SaU 
have  fomething  to  plead  for  their  ea(y  reception  ci 
an  improbable  iidion  t  they' are  feduced  by  chctr 
fondnefs  for  their  Tuppofed  anceftors.  A^c§iikmsm 
mud  be  a  very  fturdy  moralift,  who  does  not  love 
Scotland  better  than  truth;  he  will  always  love  it 
better  than  enquiry:  and  if  falfehood  flatters  his 
vanity,  will  not  be  very  diligent  to  deteft  it.  Nei* 
ther  ought  the  Englijb  to  be  much  influenced  by 
Sc0tcb  authority ;  for  of  the  pad  and  prefent  ftate 
of  the  whole  EMrJe  nation,  the  LiwUndtrs  are  at 
lead  as  ignorant  as  ourfelves.  To  be  ignorant  is 
painful  I  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  uneafioefs 
by  the  delufive  opiate  of  hafty  perfuafioo. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  thofe  who  could  oof 
read,  have  been  fuppofed  to  write;  in  which  the 
giants  of  antiquated  romance  have  been  exhibited  as 
realities.  If  we  know  little  of  the  ancient  Kgb^ 
UndejSy  let  us  no»  fill  the  vacuity  with  OJfum.  If 
we  have  not  fearched  the  MagelUnUk  regions,  let 
us  however  forbear  to  people  them  with  Psiagmj. 

Having  waited  fome  days  at  Armidel^  we  were 
flattered  at  lall  with  a  wind  that  promifed  to  convey 
us  to  Mull.  We  went  on  board  a  boat  that  wu 
taking  in  kelp,  and  left  the  ifle  of  Shf  behind  us^ 
We  were  doomed  to  experience,  like  others,  th€ 
danger  of  trufting  to  the  wind,  which  blew  againft 
m,  in  a  ihort  time,  with  fuch  violence,  that  we, 
being  no  fcafoned  failors,  were  willing  to  call  it  a 
temped^  I  was  fea-fick  and  lay  down.  Mr.  B^^ 
veil  k^t  the  deck.  The  mafter  knew  not  well 
whither  to  go  §  and  our  difficukiet  tnigbi  perhaps 
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have  filled  a  very  pathetick  page,  had  not  Mr. 
ALuleoM  of  Co/y  who,  with  every  other  qualification 
which  infular  life  requires,  is  a  very  active  and 
flcilful  mariner,  piloted  us  fafe  into  his  own  har- 
bour.      ^- 

C  O  L. 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourfelves  under  the  iflc 
of  Colj  where  we  landed;  and  palTed  the  firft  day 
and  night  with  captain  Mjclean,  a  gentleman  who 
has  lived  fome  time  in  the  Ea^  Indies,  but  having 
dethroned  no  Nabob,  is  not  too  rich  to  fettle  in  his 
own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  might  have 
had  an  eafy  paflage  to  Mull  i  but  having,  contrarily 
to  our  own  intention,  landed  upon  a  new  ifland,  we 
would  not  leave  it  wholly  unexamined.  We  there- 
fore fuffcred  the  veffcl  to  depart  without  us,  and 
trufted  the  (kies  for  another  wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very  numerous  fa- 
mily, has,  for  fome  time  paft,  refided  at  Aberdeen^ 
that  he  may  fuperintend  their  education,  and  leaves 
the  young  gentleman,  our  friend,  to  govern  his 
dominions,  with  the  full  power  of  a  Highland  chief. 
By  the  abfence  of  the  laird's  family,  our  entertain- 
ment was  made  more  difHcult,  becaufe  the  houfe 
was  in  a  great  degree  disfurniftied  j  but  yogng  CoVs. 
kindncfs  and  adtivity  fupplied  all  defeats,  and  pro- 
cured us  more  than  fufficient  accommodation. 

Here  I  firft  mounted  a  little  Highland  fteed  j  and 
if  there  had  been  many  fpcftators,  fhould  have  been 
ibmewhat  afhamed  of  my  figure  in  the  march.  The 
horfes  of  the  iflands,  as  of  other  barren  countries. 

Vol.  X.  H  h  arc 
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are  very  low  ;  they  are  indeed  mufculous  and  ftrong, 
beyond  what  their  fize  gives  reafon  for  cxpcdingi 
but  a  bulky  man  upon  one  of  their  backs  makes  a 
very  difproportionate  appearance. 

From  the  habitation  of  captain  Maclmm  we  went 
to  Grijfifoly  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr.  Hc3ct 
Maclean,  the  miniftcr  of  Col,  whom  we  found  in  a 
hut,  that  is,  a  houfe  of  only  one  Boor,  but  with 
windows  and  chimney,  and  not  inelegantly  fur- 
nilhed.  Mr.  Maclean  has  the  reputation  of  great 
learning:  he  is  fevcnty-feven  years  old,  but  not 
infirm^  with  a  look  of  venerable  dignity,  excelling 
what  I  remember  in  any  other  man. 

His  converfation  was  not  unfuitable  to  his  ap* 
pearance.  I  loft  fome  of  his  good-will^  by  treating 
a  heretical  writer  with  more  regard  than,  in  his  op:* 
nion,  a  heretick  could  dcferve.  I  honoured  his  or- 
ihodoxy,  and  did  not  much  cenfurc  his  afpcrity. 
A  man  who  has  fettled  his  opinions,  does  not  love 
to  have  the  tranquillity  of  his  conviftion  difturbed  ; 
and  at  fcventy-fcvcn  it  is  time  to  be  in  earneft. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Earfe  trandation  of  the 
New  Teftament,  which  has  been  lately  pubUlhevi, 
and  of  which  the  learned  Mr.  Macqueen  of  Sky  fpoke 
with  commendation  i  but  Mr.  Maclean  faid,  he  did 
not  ufe  it,  becaufc  he  could  make  the  text  more 
intelligible  to  his  auditors  by  an  extemporary  verfion. 
From  this  I  inferred,  that  the  language  of  the 
trandation  was  not  the  language  of  the  ifle  of  Col. 

He  has  no  publick  edifice  for  the  cxercifc  of  his 

miniftry;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater  number 

than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room  of  a  hut  is 

BOt  very  large.    This  is  all  the  opportunity  of  wor« 

a  *w\^ 
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ftip  that  is  now  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  fome  of  whom  muft  travel  thither  perhaps 
ten  miles.  Two  chapels  were  erefted  by  their  an- 
ceftors,  of  which  I  faw  the  fkeletons,  which  now 
ftand  fairfiful  witneffes  of  the  triumph  of  Re- 
formation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impediment 
to  piety:  there  is  likewife  a  want  of  minifters.  A 
pari fli  often  contains  more  iflands  than  one;  and 
each  iflaird  can  have  the  minifter  only  in  its  own 
turn.  At  Raajay  they  had,  I  think,  a  right  to  fer- 
vice  only  every  third  Sunday.  All  the  provifia|J 
made  by  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical  conftitution,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  about  a  hundred  fquare  miles,  i^ 
a  prayer  and  fcrmon  in  a  little  room,  once  in  three 
weeks :  and  even  this  parfimonious  diftribution  19 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather :  and  in  thofe  iflands 
where  the  minifter  does  not  refide,  it  is  impoffible 
to  tell  how  many  weeks  or  months  may  pafs  without 
any  publick  exercife  of  religion. 

GRISSIPOL    IN    COL. 

After  a  (hort  converfation  with  Mr.  Maclean ^  we 
went  on  to  Griffipoly  a  houfe  and  farm  tenanted  by 
Mr.  Macfweyn^  where  I  faw  more  of  the  ancient 
life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  yet  found.  Mrs. 
Macfweyn  could  fpeak  no  Englijhy  and  had  never 
fcen  any  other  places  than  the  iflands  of  Sky,  Mull^ 
and  Col:  but  flie  was  hofpitable  and  good-humoured, 
and  fpread  her  table  with  fufficient  liberality.  We 
found  tea  here,  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our 
ipoons  were  of  horn. 

H  h  a  The 
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The  houfe  of  Griffipol  (lands  by  a  brook  very 
clear  and  quick }  which  is,  I  fuppofe,  one  of  the 
moil  copious  dreams  in  the  ifland.  This  place  was 
the  fccnc  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in  the  tra- 
ditional hiftory  of  Col^  but  which  probaUy  no  two 
relaters  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time,  in  the  obfcure  ages,  Macneil  o( BmrrM 
married  the  lady  Maclean^  who  had  the  ifle  of  Ck/ 
for  her  jointure.  Whether  Macneil  detained  Cc/, 
when  the  widow  was  dead,  or  whether  (he  lived  fo 
long  as  to  make  her  heirs  impatient,  is  perhaps  not 
Ijow  known.  The  younger  (bn,  called  Jobm  Gerves^ 
or  John  the  Giants  a  man  of  great  (Irength,  who 
was  then  in  IreUnJ,  either  for  fafety  or  for  edu* 
cation,  dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritances  and 
getting  fome  adventurers  together,  which  in  tho(e 
unfettlcd  times  was  not  hard  to  do,  invaded  CcI. 
He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not  difcouraged,  and 
collcfting  new  followers,  in  three  years  came  again 
with  fifty  men.  In  his  way  he  (lopped  at  yfrtcritiijb 
in  Morvcrn,  where  his  uncle  was  prifoner  to  MaclecJ^ 
and  was  then  with  his  enemies  in  a  tent.  Maclean 
took  with  him  only  one  fervanr,  whom  he  ordered 
to  (lay  at  the  outfide ;  and  where  he  (hould  fee  the 
tent  prelTrd  outwards,  to  (Irike  with  his  dirk ;  it 
being  the  intention  of  MacUtw^  as  any  man  pro- 
voked him,  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  pu(h  him 
back.  He  entered  the  tent  alone,  with  his  Lccha- 
ber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  (Irurk  fuch  terror  into  the 
whole  afTcmbly,  that  they  difmKTed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  Co/,  he  faw  the  fentinel,  who 
kept  watch  towards  the  fea,  running  ofT  to  Grifif^l^ 
CO  give  hUcntil^  who  was  diere  with  a  hundred  and 
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twenty  men,  an  account  of  the  invafion.  He  told 
Macgilly  one  of  his  followers,  that  if  he  intercepted 
that  dangerous  intelligence,  by  catching  the  courier, 
he  would  give  him  certain  lands  in  Mull.  Upon 
this  promife  Macgill  purfued  the  meflcnger,  and 
either  killed  or  (lopped  him  ;  and  his  pofterity,  till 
very  lately,  held  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  he  came  un- 
cxpedtedly  upon  Macn^il.  Chiefs  were  in  thofe  days 
never  wholly  unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A  fight 
cnfued,  in  which  one  of  their  followers  is  faid  to 
have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  aftivity,  by 
bounding  backwards  over  the  brook  of  Griffipol^ 
Macneil  being  killed,  and  many  of  his  clan  de- 
ftroyed,  Maclean  took  poffeflion  of  the  ifland,  whicfi 
the  Macneils  attempted  to  conquer  by  another  in- 
vafion, but  were  defeated  and  repulfed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  eftatc  of  the 
Macneils,  took  the  cattle  ofBrecacig,  and  conquered 
the  ifle  of  Barra,  which  he  held  for  feven  years,  and 
then  reftored  it  to  the  heirs.  - 

CASTLE    OF    COL. 

From  GriJJipol  Mr.  Maclean  condufled  us  to  his 
father's  feat  j  a  neat  new  houfe,  erefted  near  the 
old  cattle,  I  think,  by  the  laft  proprietor.  Here 
we  were  allowed  to  take  our  ttation,  and  lived  very 
commodioufly,  while  we  waited  for  moderate  wea- 
ther and  a  fair  wind,  which  we  did  not  fo  foon  ob- 
tain, but  we  had  time  to  get  fome  information  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Col,  partly  by  enquiry,  and 
partly  by  occafional  cxcurfions. 

H  h  3  Col 
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Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  length* 
and  three  in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  duke  of  Argyle^  but  the  middle  belongs 
to  Maclean^  who  is  called  Col^  as  the  only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky ;  it  is  rather  one  con* 
^inucd  rock»  of  a  furfacc  much  diverfiBed  with  pro* 
tuberanceS)  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth, 
which  is  often  broken,  and  difcovers  the  ftone. 
Such  a  foil  is  not  for  plants  that  ftrike  deep  roots  % 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  ifland  nothing  has  ever 
yet  grown  to  the  height  of  a  table.  The  unculti- 
vated parts  are  clothed  with  heath,  among  which 
induftry  has  interfperfed  fpots  of  grafs  and  com  i 
but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  raife  a  tree. 
Young  Cj/,  who  has  a  very  laudable  defirc  of  im- 
proving his  patrimony,  purpofes  fome  time  to  plant 
an  orchard;  which,  if  it  be  Iheltered  by  a  wall, 
may  perhaps  fuccccd.  He  has  introduced  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  field,  inhere  the 
whole  work  was  performed  by  his  own  hand.  His 
intention  is  to  provide  food  for  his  cattle  in  the 
winter.  This  innovation  was  confidcred  by  Mr. 
Macfv:€yn  as  the  iii:  projrifl  of  a  young  head,  heated 
with  EtigHfc  fancies;  but  he  has  now  found  that 
turnips  will  really  grow,  and  that  hungry  (heep  and 
cows  will  really  eat  them. 

By  fuch  acquifuions  as  thefe,  the  Hebrides  may 
in  time  rife  above  their  annual  dilhefs.  Wherever 
heath  will  grow,  there  is  rcafun  to  think  fomething 
better  may  draw  nourifnment;  and  by  trying  the 
prouuftion  of  other  places,  planu  will  be  found 
fuitablc  to  every  foil. 

Ccl 
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•  Col  has  many  lochs,  fome  of  which  have  trouts 
and  eels,  and  others  have  never  yet  been  ftocked  j 
another  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the  iflanders, 
who  might  take  Bih  in  the  inland  waters,  when  they 
cannot  go  to  fea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horfes,  cows,^cep,  and 
goats.  They  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits. 
They  have  no  vermin,  except  rats,  which  have  been 
lately  brought  thither  by  fea,  as  to  other  places  5 
and  are  free  from  ferpents,  frogs,  and  toads. 

The  harveft  in  Col,  and  in  Lewis,  is  ripe  fooner 
than  in  Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is  never  cold, 
but  very  tempeftuous.  I  know  not  that  I  ever 
heard  the  wind  fo  loud  in  any  other  place;  and  Mr. 
Bofwell  obferved,  that  its  noife  was  all  its  own,  for 
there  were  no  trees  to  increafe  it. 

Noife  is  not  the  worft  efFeft  of  the  tempefts  ;  for 
they  have  thrown  the  fand  from  the  fhore  over  a* 
confiderable  part  of  the  land  ;  and  it  is  faid  ftill  to 
encroach  and  deftroy  more  and  more  pafturc ;  but 
I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any  furveys  or  land* 
marks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed,  or  its  pro- 
greffioa  afcertained.  If  one  man  has  confidence 
enough  to  fay,  that  it  advances,  nobody  can  bring 
any  proof  to  fupport  him  in  denying  it.  The  reafon 
why  it  is  not  fpread  to  a  greater  extent,  feems  to 
be,  that  the  wind  and  rain  come  almoft  together, 
and  that  it  is  made  clofe  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before 
the  ftorms  can  put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the 
bed,  and  fo  fmall  the  particles,  that  if  a  ^traveller 
0iould  be  caught  by  a  fudden  guft  in  dry  weather, 
he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  cfcapc  with  life. 

H  h  4  For 
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For  natural  curiofitics,  I  was  (hown  only  two 
great  maflcs  of  done,  which  lie  loofe   upon   the 
ground ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill^  and  the  other  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  bottom.     They  certainly 
were  never  put  into  their  preirnt  places  by  human 
ftrcngth  or  fl;ill  s  and  though  an  earthquake  might 
have  broken  off  the  lower  ftone,  and  rolled  it  into 
the  valley,  no  account  can  be  given  of  the  other, 
which  lies  on  the  hill,  unlefs,  which  I   forgot  to 
examine,  there  be  Hill  near  it  fotiie  higher  rock, 
from  which  it  might  be  torn.     All  nations  have  a 
tradition,  that  their  earlieft  anceftors  were  giants, 
and  thefc  (tones  are  faid  to  have  been  thrown  up 
and  down  by  a  giant  and  his  miiUcfs.    There  are 
fo  many  more  important  things,  of  which  human 
knowledge  can   give  no  account,  that  it  may  be 
forgiven  us,  if  we  fpccula(e  no  longer  on  two  ftones 
in  Col. 

This  idand  is  very  populous.     About  nine -and- 
twenty  years  ago,  the  fencible  men  of  Col  were 
reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty,  which  is  the  fixth 
of  eight  hundred  and  forty ;  and  probably  fome  con- 
trived to  be  left  out  of  the  lift.     The  minifter  told 
us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  inhabitants  were  eight 
hundred,  between  the  ages  of  feven  and  of  feventy. 
Round  numbers  are  feldom  cxaA.     But  in  this  cafe 
the  authority  is  good,  and  the  error  likely  to  be 
litile.     If  to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the 
laws  of  computation  require,  they  will  be  increafed 
to  at  leaft  a  thoufand  i  and  if  the  diinenfions  of  the 
country  have  been  accurately  related,  every  mile 
maintains  more  than  twenty-five. 

This 
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This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than  the 
appearance  of  the  country  feems  to  admit;  for 
wherever  the  eye  wanders,  it  feenns  much  waftc  and 
little  cultivation.     I  am  more  inclined  to  extend 

the  land,  of  whidh  no  meafure  has  ever  been  taken. 

ft-  • 

than  to  diminifh  the  people,  who  havtf  been  realljr 
numbered.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  computed 
mile  contains  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  was  commonljr 
found  true  in  the  menfuration  of  the  Englijh  roads, 
and  we  (hall  then  allot  nearly  twelve  to  a  mile, 
which  agrees  much  better  with  ocular  obfervation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky  and  other  iflands,  are  the  laird, 
the  tackfmen,  and  the*  under-tenants. 

Mr.  Maclean^  the  laird,  has  very  extenfive  pof- 
fcflions,  being  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  the  greater 
part  of  Coly  but  of  the  extenfive  iQaod  of  Rum^  and 
a  very  confiderable  territory  in  MulL 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  iflands,  almoft  fquare, 
and  therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to  its 
lides.  By  the  ufual  method  of  eftimating  computed 
€xtent,  it  may  contain  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  fquare  miles. 

It  originally  belonged  to  Clanronald^  and  was 
purchafed  by  Col ;  who,  in  fome  difpute  about  the 
bargain,  made  Clanronald  prifoner,  and  kept  him 
nine  months  in  confinement.  Its  owner  reprefents 
it  as  mountainous,  rugged,  and  barren.  In  the 
hills  there  arc  red  deer.  The  horfes  are  very  fmall, 
but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty.  Col,  not  long 
ago,  bought  one  of  them  from  a  tenant ;  who  told 
him,  that  as  he  was  of  a  (hape  uncommonly  elegant, 
he  could  not  fell  him  bqt  at  a  high  price;  and  thae 
whoever  had  him  (hould  pay  a  ^in^4  and  9  half. 
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There  are  laid  to  be  in  Barra  a  race  of  harfes 
yet  fmaller,  of  which  the  higheft  is  not  above 
^irty-fix  inches. 

The  rent  oi  Rum  is  not  great.  Mr.  MscUcn  de- 
clared that  he  (hould  be  very  rich,  if  he  could  fcc 
his  land  at  two-pence  halfpenny  an  acre.  The  in- 
habitants are  fifty-eight  families,  who  coDCuiued 
papifts  for  feme  time  after  the  laird  became  a  pro- 
ceflant.  Their  adherence  to  their  old  religion  was 
ilrengthened  by  the  countenance  of  the  laird's  fifter, 
a  jealous  Romanift^  till  one  Sunday^  as  they  wert 
going  to  mafs  under  the  condudb  of  their  patronefs, 
MacUan  met  them  on  the  w^,  gave  one  of  them  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  yellow  ftick,  I  fuppofc  a 
cane,  for  which  the  Earje  had  no  name,  and  drove 
them  to  the  kifl^  from  which  they  have  never  (ince 
departed.  Since  the  ufe  of  this  method  of  con- 
verfion,  the  inhabitants  oi  Egg  and  Canna^viho  con- 
tinue papills,  call  the  proteftantifm  o(Rum,  the  reli« 
gion  of  the  T'dlciv  Stick. 

The  only  popi(h  iQands  are  Egg  and  Canna. 
Egg  is  the  principal  idand  of  a  pari(h,  in  which» 
though  he  has  no  congregation,  the  proteftant  mi- 
oifter  refides.  I  have  heard  of  nothing  curious  in 
it,  but  the  cave  in  which  a  former  generation  of  the 
iflanders  were  fmothered  by  MacUod. 

If  we  had  travelled  with  more  leifure,  it  had  not 
been  fit  to  have  negleded  the  popi(h  iflands.  Po- 
pery is  favourable  to  ceremony  \  and  among  igno- 
rant nations,  ceremony  is  the  only  prcfervative  of 
tradition.  Since  proteftantifm  was  extended  to  the 
^vage  parts  of  See/land^  it  has  perhaps  been  one  of 
chief  labours  of  the  miaiftcri  to  abolilh  ftaie4 
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obfervances,  bccaufc  they  continued  the  remem- 
brance of  the  former  religion.  We  therefore,  who 
came  to  hear  old  traditions,  and  fee  antiquated 
manners,  ihould^robably  have  found  them  amongft 
the  papifts. 

Canna,  the  other  popifh  idand,  belongs  to  Clani- 
ronald.  It  is  faid  not  to  comprife  more  than  twelve 
miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as  many  inhabitants 
gs  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protedion  of  the  young 
Jaird,  without  any  of  the  diftrefles  which  Mr.  Pen^ 
fiant^  in  a  fit  of  fimplc  credulity,  feems  to  think 
almoft  worthy  of  an  <fcgy  by  Offian.  Wherever  wc 
roved,  we  were  pleafed  to»fee  the  reverence  witk 
which  his  fubjeds  regarded  him.  He  did  not  en- 
deavour to  dazzle  them  by  any^agnificence  of 
drefs :  his  only  diftindion  was  g  feather  in  his  bon^ 
net  i  but  as  foon  as  he  appeared,  they  forfook  their 
work  and  cluftered  about  him:  he  took  them  by 
the  hand,  and  they  feemed  mutually  delighted. 
He  has  the  proper  difpofition  of  a  chieftain,  and 
feems  defirous  to  continue  the  cuftoms  of  his  houfe. 
The  bagpiper  played  regularly,  when  dinner  was 
ferved,  whofe  pcrfon  and  drefs  made  a  good  ap- 
pearance; and  he  brought  no  difgrace  upon  the 
family  of  Rankin^  which  has  long  fupplicd  the  lairds 
of  Col  with  hereditary  mufick. 

The  tackfmen  of  ColSctm  to  live  with  lefs  dig- 
n'ty  and  convenience  than  thofe  of  «9^;  where  they 
had  good  houfes,  and  tables  not  only  plentiful,  buc 
delicate.  In  Col  only  two  houfes  pay  the  window- 
pax ;  for  only  two  have  fix  windows,  which^  I  fup^^ 
pofej»  furc  the  gird's  2|ad  Mit  Macjwrfn^. 
'^  The 
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The  rents  have,  till  within  fcven  years,  been 
paid  in  kind,  bat  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle  and 
corn  varied  in  their  price,  defircd  for  the  future  to 
give  their  landlord  money  i  whicn,  not  having  yet 
arrived  at  the  philofophy  of  commerce,  theycoafider 
as  being  every  year  of  the  fame  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  nKxle  of  under- 
tenure.  The  tackfman  admits  fome  of  his  inferior 
neighbours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds,  on 
condition  that  performing  all  the  work,  and  giving 
a  third  part  of  the  feed,  they  (hall  keep  a  certain 
number  of  cows,  Iheep,  and  goats,  and  reap  a  third 
part  of  the  harveft.  Thus  I^Hefs  than  the  tillage 
of  two  acres  they  pay  the  rent  of  one. 

There  arc  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tackfnoen, 
that  have  got  fpaller  tenants  under  themi  fur  in 
every  place,  where*  money  is  not  the  general  equi- 
valent, there  mud  be  fome  whofe  labour  is  imme- 
diately paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means 
convenient  for  beggars,  both  becaufc  fuch  countries 
are  commonly  poor,  and  becaufc  charity  requires 
fome  trouble  and  fome  thought.  A  penny  is  eafily 
given  upon  the  fir  ft  impulfe  of  compaflion,  or  im* 
patience  of  iivjportunity ;  but  few  will  deliberately 
fearch  their  cupboards  or  their  granaries  to  find  out 
fomcthing  to  give.  A  penny  is  likewifc  eafily  fpcnt; 
but  vifluals,  if  they  are  unprcj^ared,  require  houfc- 
room,  and  fire,  and  uccnfils,  which  the  beggar 
knows  not  where  to  find. 

Yet  beggars  there  fometimes  are,  who  wander 
from  idand  to  ifland.     We  had,  in  our  paflage  to 

M,  the  company  of  a  woman  and  her  child^  who 
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had  cxhaufted  the  charity  of  Col.  The  arrival  of  a 
beggar  on  an  idand  is  accounted  a  (iniftrous  event. 
Every  body  confiders  that  he  Ihall  have  the  lefs  for 
what  he  gives  away.  Their  alms,  I  believe,  is  ge- 
nerally oatnneal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  ifland  called  Tir-eye,  emi- 
nent for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half  the 
extent  of  Rum,  it  is  fo  well  peopled,  that  there 
have  appeared,  not  long  ago,  nine  hundred  and 
fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of  this  ifland 
enticed  beggars  to  it,  who  feemed  fo  burdenfomc 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  a  formal  compact  was  drawa 
up,  by  which  they  obfiged  themfelves  to  grant  no 
more  relief  to  cafual  wanderers,  becaufe  they  had 
among  them  an  indigent  woman  of  high  birth,  whom 
they  confidered  as  entitled  to  all  |)iat  they  could 
fpare.  I  have  read  the  ftipulation,  which  was  in- 
diced  with  juridical  formality,  but  was  never  made 
valid  by  regular  fubfcription. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give,  it 
is  not  that  they  are  oppreflcd  by  their  landlord : 
their  leafcs  fcem  to  be  very  profitable.  One  farmer, 
who  pays  only  feven  pounds  a  year,  has  maintained 
feven  daughters  and  three  fons,  of  whom  the  eldeft 
is  educated  at  jiberdeen  for  the  miniftry ;  and  now, 
at  every  vacation,  opens  a  fchool  in  Col. 

Life  is  here,  in  fome  refpefts,  improved  beyond 
the  condition  of  fome  other  iflands.  In  Sly  what 
is  wanted  can  only  be  bought,  as  the  arrival  of  fome 
wandering  pedler  may  afford  an  opportunity ;  but 
in  Col  there  is  a  (landing  (hop,  and  in  Mull  there 
are  two.  A  (hop  in  the  iflands,  as  in  other  places' 
of  little  frcquentation,    is   a  repofitory  of  every 
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thing  rcquifirc  for  common  ufc.  Mr.  B9fwelt% 
journal  was  filled,  and  he  bought  fome  paper  in 
Col.  To  a  man  that  ranges  the  ftreets  of  London^ 
where  he  is  tempted  to  contrive  wants  for  the  plea- 
furc  of  fupplying  them,  a  (hop  affords  no  image 
worthy  of  attention  j  but  in  an  ifland,  it  turns  the 
balance  of  exiftence  between  good  and  cviL  To 
live  in  perpetual  want  of  little  things,  is  a  ftate 
not  indeed  of  toi-ture,  but  of  conftant  vexation.  I 
have  in  Sky  had  fome  difficulty  to  find  ink  for  a  let- 
ter; and  if  a  woman  breaks  her  needle,  the  wwk 
A  at  a  ftop.  • 

As  it  is,  the  iflanders  are  obliged  to  content  them- 
felves  with  fuccedaneous  means  for  many  common 
purpofes.  I  have  fecn  the  chief  man  of  a  very  wide 
diftrift  riding  with  a  halter  for  a  bridle,  and  govern* 
ing  his  hobby  with  a  wooden  curb. 

The  people  of  Col^  however,  do  not  want  dex- 
terity  to  fupply  fome  of  their  neceffities.  Several 
arts  which  make  trades,  and  demand  apprentice(hips 
in  great  cities,  are  here  the  prafbices  of  daily  crco* 
nomy.  In  every  houfc  candles  are  made,  both 
moulded  and  dipped.  Their  wicks  are  fmall  (hreds 
of  linen  cloth.  1  hey  all  know  how  to  extra&  from 
the  cuddy  oil  for  their  lamps.  They  all  can  fkins, 
and  make  brogues. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky^  we  faw  many  cot- 
tages, but  they  very  frequently  ftood  fingle  on  the 
naked  ground.  In  Col^  where  the  hills  opened  s 
place  convenient  for  habitation,  we  found  a  petty 
village,  of  which  every  hut  had  a  little  garden  ad- 
joining; thus  they  made  an  appearance  of  focial 
commerce  and  mutual  ofl&cts  and  of  feme  attention 
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to  convenience  and  future  fupply.  There  is  not  \n 
the  fFeftern  IJlands  any  coUeftion  of  buildings  that 
can  make  pretenfions  to  be  called  a  town,  except  in 
the  ifle  of  Lewis,  which  I  have  not  fcen. 

If  Lewis  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  town,  Col  has  alfa 
fomethiBg  peculiar.  The  young  laird  has  attempted 
what  00  iflander  perhaps  ever  thought  on.  He  has 
begun  a  road  capable  of  a  wheel-carriage.  He  has 
carried  it  about  a  mile,  and  will  continue  it  by  an-  ^ 
nual  elongation  from  his  houfe  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reafon  for  complaining;  the/ 
are  paid  by  a  very  eafy  oompofition.  The  malt-tax 
for  Col  is  twenty  fhillings.  Whilky  is  very  plen- 
tiful :  there  are  feveral  ftills  in  the  ifland,  and  mord 
is  made  than  the  inhabitants  confume. 

The  great  bufinefs  of  infular  policy  is  now  to  keep 
the  people  in  their  own  country.     As  the  world  has 
been  let  in  upon  ihem,  they  have  heard  of  happier 
climates,  and   lefs   arbitrary    government;    and   if 
they  are  difgufted,   have   emiffaries   among  them 
ready  to  offer  them  land  and  houfes,  as  a  reward 
for  deferting  their  chief  and  clan.     Many  have  de- 
parted both  from  the  main  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
iflands ;  and  all  that  go  may  be  confidered  as  fub-» 
jefts  loft  to  the  Britijb  crown  j  for  a  nation  fcattered 
in  the  boundlefs  regions  q(  America  refembles  rays 
diverging  from  a  focus.     All  the  rays  remain,  but 
the  heat  is  gone.     Their  power  confided  in  their 
concentration :  when  they  are  difperfed,  they  have 
no  effeft. 

It  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by  the 
change;  but  they  are  not  happy  as  a  nation,  for 
they  arc  «  nation  no  longer.    As  they  contribute 
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not  to  the  profpcrity  of  any  commonity,  they  muft 
want  that  fecurity,  that  dignity,  that  happinds, 
whatever  it  be,  which  a  profperous  cooimunity 
throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
weary  of  their  heath  and  rocks,  but  atte^  their 
agriculture  and  their  dairies,  without  lifteniog  to 
jimerican  feducements. 

There  are  fome  however  who  think  that  this  emi- 
gration  has  raifed  terror  difproportionate  to  its  real 
evil  I  and  that  it  is  only  a  new  mode  of  doing  what 
was  always  done.  The  Highlands^  they  fay,  never 
maintained  their  natural  inhabitants;  but  the  pco* 
pie,  when  they  found  themfclvcs  too  numerous^ 
inftead  of  extending  cultivation,  provided  for  them- 
felves  by  a  more  compendious  method,  and  fought 
better  fortune  in  other  countries.  They  did  not 
indeed  go  away  in  colleAive  bodies,  but  withdrew 
invifiblV)  a  few  at  a  time;  but  the  whole  number 
of  fugitives  was  not  Icfs,  and  the  difference  between 
other  times  and  this,  is  only  the  fame  as  between 
evaporation  and  efrufion. 

This  is  plaufiblc,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true. 
Thofc  who  went  before,  if  they  were  not  fcnfibly 
miflTcd,  as  the  argument  fuppofcs,  muft  have  gone 
either  in  lefs  number,  or  in  a  manner  lefs  detri- 
mental, than  at  prefent ;  becaufc  fonnerly  thctc 
was  no  complaint.  Thofc  who  then  left  the  coun- 
try were  generally  the  idle  dependants  on  overbur- 
dened families,  or  men  who  had  no  property  i  and 
therefore  carried  away  only  themfelves.  In  the  pre- 
fent eagcrnefs  of  emigration,  families,  and  almoft 
communities,  go  away  together.     Thofe  who  were 
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Confidcred  as  profperous  and  wealthy  fell  their  ftock 
and  carry  away  the  money.  Once  none  went  away 
but  the  ufclefs  and  poor;  in  fome  parts  there  is 
now  reafon  to  fear,  that  none  will  ftay  but  thofc 
who  are  too  poor  to  remove  themfelves,  and  too 
ufelefs  toJbt  removed  at  the  coft  of  others. 

Of  aatiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in  Col 
than  in  other  places  j  but  every  whei€^  fomething 
may  be  gleaaed* 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  was  no 
money,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  Englijhman  to 
guefs.  In  1649,  Macleap  of  Dronart  in  Mull 
married  his  fitter  Fingata  to  Maclean  of  Col,  with  a 
hundred  and  eighty  kinej  and  ftipulated,  that  if  (he 
became  a  widow,  her  jointure  (hould  be  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty.  I  fuppofe  fome  proportionate  traft 
of  land  was  appropriated  to  their  pafturage. 

The  difpofition  to  pompous  and  expenfive  fune* 
rals,  which  has  at  one  time  or  other  prevailed  in 
moft  parts  of  the  qivilized  w(^d,  is  not  yet  fup* 
preflcd  in  the  idands,  though  wme  of  the  ancienc 
folemnities  are  worn  away,  and  fingers  are  no  Ion-* 
ger  hired  to  attend  the  proceffion.  Nineteen  years 
ago,  at  the  burial  of  the  laird  of  Coly  were  killed 
thirty  cows,  and  about  fifty  fheep.  The  number  of 
the  cows  is  pofitively  told,  and  we  muft  fuppofe 
othfr  victuals  in  like  proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  an  odd  game,  of 
which  he  did  not  tell  the  original,  but  which  may 
perhaps  be  ufed  in  other  places,  where  the  reafon  of 
it  is  not  yet  forgot.  At  New-year's  eve,  in  the  hall 
or  caftlc  of  the  laird,  where,  at  feftal  feafons,  there 
may  be  fuppofed  a  very  numerous  company,   one 
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man  drcffcs  himfclf  in  a  cow*s  hide,  upon  which 
other  nien  beat  with  fticks.  He  runs  with  all  thi$ 
noife  round  the  houfe,  which  all  the  company  quiu 
in  a  counterfeited  fright:  the  door  is  then  fliut. 
At  New-year's  eve  there  is  no  great  pleafure  to  be 
had  out  of  doors  in  the  Hehridis.  They  arc  fure 
foon  to  recover  from  their  terrour  enough*  t0  iblicic 
for  re-admifeon;  which,  for  the  honour  of  poetry, 
is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating  a  wtth^  with 
which  thofe  that  are  knowing  and  provident  take 
care  to  be  furnifhed. 

Very  near  the  houfe  of  Maclean  (lands  the  caftle 
ef  Oflf  which  was  the  manfion  of  the  laird,  till  the 
houfe  was  built.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  as  Mr. 
Bo/well  remarked,  that  it  might  not  be  mined.  It 
is  very  ftrong,  and  having  been  not  long  uninba* 
bited,  is  yet  in  repair.  On  the  wall  was,  not  long 
ago,  a  ftone  with  an  infcription,  importing,  that  // 
any  man  of  thi  clan  of  Maclonich  fball  off  car  befon 
this  caflU^  though  become  at  midnight^  with  a  man*! 
bead  in  bis  handy  ^fball  there  find  Jafetj  andfrettc* 
iion  againft  all  but  the  king. 

This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty  made  upon  a  very 
memorable  occafion.  Maclean,  the  fon  of  John 
Gerves,  who  recovered  Col,  and  conquered  Barra, 
had  obtained,  it  is  faid,  from  James  the  Second,  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Lcchiel,  forfeited,  I  fuppof'e, 
by  fome  offence  againft  the  ftate. 

Forfeited  eftates  were  not  in  thofe  days  quietly 
refigned;  Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an  armed 
force  to  feize  his  new  poflefljons,  and  I  know  not 
for  what  reafon,  took  his  wife  with  him.  The  Cf* 
wuraM4  rofe  in  defence  of  their  chief,  and  a  bank 
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v^as  fought  at  the  head  of  Locb  NefSy  near  the  place 
where  Fort  Auguftus  now  (lands,  in  which  Locbicl 
obtained  the  victory,  and  Maclean^  wich  his  fol- 
lowers, was  defeated  and  dcftroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  being  found  pregnant  was  placed  in  the  cuftody 
of  Macknicbj  one  of  a  tribe  or  family  branched 
from  Cameron^  with  orders,  if  (he  bright  a  boy  to 
deftroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  (pare  her. 

Maclonicb\  wife,  who  was  with  child  likewife, 
had  a  girl  about  the  fame  time  at  which  lady  Mag^ 
lean  brought  a  boy,  and  Maclonicb^  with  more 
generoHty  to  his  captif^,  than  fidelity  to  his  truft, 
contrived  that  the  children  fhould  be  changed. 

Maclean  being  thus  preferved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  original  patrimony;  and  in  gra- 
titude to  his  friend,  made  his  caftle  a  place  of  re* 
fuge  to  any  of  the  clan  that  fhould  think  himfelf  in 
danger;  and  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal  confidence, 
Maclean  took  upon  himfelf ^d  his  pofterity  the 
care  of  educating  the  heir  fmMaclcni^ 

This  (lory,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the  Higb^ 
lands, \%  varioully  related;  but  though  fome  cir- 
cumftances  arc  uncertain,  the  principal  faft  is  true. 
Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  his  prefcrvation  to  Mac* 
I^ichi  for  the  treaty  between  the  two  families  has 
•ben  ftriaiy  obfervcd :  it  did  not  fink  into  difufe 
and  oblivion,  but  continued  in  its  full  force  while 
the  chieftains  retained  their  power.  I  have  read  a 
demand  of  prote£lion,  made  not  more  than  thirty- 
fcven  years  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonicbs,  named 
Ewen  Cameron,  who  had  been  acceflbry  to  the  death 
of  Macmariin,  and  had  been  banifhcd  by  lAcbiel, 
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hrs  lord^  for  a  certain  term;  at  the  expiration  df 
which  he  returned  married  from  France  i  but  the 
Macmariins,  not  fatisfied  with  the  puni(hment»  when 
he  attempted  to  fettle,  ftill  threatened  him  with 
vengeance.  He  therefore  aflced,  and  obtained,  Ihel* 
ter  in  the  ifle  of  Col. 

The  power  of  protedion  fubfifts  no  longer;  but 
what  the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and  MacUsm 
of  Col  now  educates  the  heir  of  MaclonUb. 

There  dill  remains  in  the  iflands,  though  it  Is 
pailing  fall  away,  the  cuftom  of  fofterage.  A  Iaird» 
a  nun  of  wealth  and  eminence^  fends  his  child» 
either  male  or  female,  to  a  tackfman,  or  tenant^  to 
be  foftered.  It  is  not  always  his  own  tenant^  buc 
fome  diftant  friend,  that  obtains  this  honour ;  for 
an  honour  fuch  a  truft  is  very  reafonably  thought. 
The  terms  of  fofterage  feem  to  vary  in  different 
iQands.  In  Mull  the  father  fends  with  his  child  a 
certain  number  of  cows,  to  which  the  fame  number* 
is  added  by  the  fofterer.  The  father  appropriates 
a  proporii«9abIe  exMMt  of  ground,  without  rent, 
for  their  pafturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf, 
half  belongs  to  the  fofterer,  and  half  to  the  child  i 
but  if  there  be  only  one  calf  between  two  cows»  it 
is  the  child's,  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the  pa* 
rents,  it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  cows  give% 
both  by  the  father  and  by  the  fofterer,  with  half  ^ 
the  increal'e  of  the  ftock  by  propagation.  Thefe 
bcafts  are  confidered  as  a  portion,  and  called  Mac^ 
alive  cattle,  of  which  the  father  has  the  produce, 
but  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  the  full  property,  buc 
to  owe  the  fame  number  to  the  child,  as  a  portion 
to  the  daughter,  or  a  ftock  for  the  fon. 
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Children  continue  with  the  foftcrcr  perhaps  fix 
years,  and  cannot,  where  this  js  the  pradice,  be 
confidered  as  burdenlbme.  The  foftercr,  if  be 
gives  four  cows,  receives  likewife  four,  and  has, 
while  the  child  continues  with  him,  grafs  for  eight 
without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  all  the  milk, 
for  which  he  pays  only  four»cows  when  he  cjifmiffes 
his  dalt^  for  that  is  the  name  for  a  foftered  child. 

Foftcrage  is,  J  believe,  fometimes  performed 
upon  more  liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  youqg 
laird  of  Col^  was  foftercd  by  Mac/iptyn  of  Grifftpd. 
Macjweyn  then  lived  a  tenant  to  Sir  James  Macdg^^ 
nald  in  the  ille  of  Sky ;  and  therefore  Col^  whether 
he  fent  him  cattle  or  not,  could  grant  him  no  laad. 
The  dalty  however,  at  his  return,  brought  b^^ck  % 
confiderable  number  of  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the 
friendfhip  fo  formed  there  have  been  good  effeAs» 
When  Macdonald  raifed  his  repts,  Ma^weyn  was, 
like  other  tenants,  difcontented,  and,  refigning  hi$ 
farm,  removed  from  ^hf  to  Cp/,  and  was  eftablilhed 
at  Grijftpol.  •>  ♦- 

Thcfe  obfervations  we  made  by  favour  of  the 
contrary  wind  that  drove  us  to  C0/,  an  iQand  not 
often  vifited;  for  there  is  not  much  to  amufc  curi* 
ofity,  or  to  attraft  avarice. 

^The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  ufcd 
dhiefly  for  pafturage.  In  a  diftrifk,  fuch  as  the  eye 
can  command,  there  is  a  general  herdfman,  who 
knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
whofe  ftation  is  upon  a  hill,  from  which  he  furveys 
the  lower  grounds  ;  and  if  one  man's  cattle  invade 
another's  grafs,  drives  them  back  to  their  own 
^rders.    But  other  means  of  profit  begin  to  bp 
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found ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt,  and  floops  are 
loaded*  with  the  concreted  aflies.  Cultivation  is 
likely  to  be  improved  by  the  (kill  and  encourage* 
ment  of  the  prefent  heir,  and  the  inhabitants  c( 
thofe  obfcure  vallies  will  partake  of  the  general  pro- 
grefs  of  life.  ^ 

The  rents  of  the  parti. which  belong  to  the  doke 
of  ytrgyUy  have  been  raifed  from  fifty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  five  pounds,  whether  from  the  land  or 
the  fea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties  of  the  fea  have 
lately  been  fo  great,  that  a  farm  in  SoHtbuift  has 
rifcn  in  ten  years  from  a  rcn^of  thirty  pounds  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty. 

He  who  lives  in  Col^  and  finds  himfelf  condemned 
to  folitary  meals,  and  incommunicable  rrfledion, 
will  find^  the  ufefulnefs  of  that  midvlle  order  of 
tackfmcn,  which  feme  who  applaud  their  own  wif- 
dom  are  wifhing  to  deftroy.  Without  intelligence 
man  is  not  fecial,  he  is  only  gregarious;  and  little 
intelligence  will  there  be,  where  all  are  conftrained  to 
daily  labour,  and  ever^mind  muft  wait  upon  the  hand. 

After  having  liftened  for  fome  days  to  the  tempeft, 
and  wandered  about  the  ifland  till  our  curiofity  was 
fatisficd,  we  began  to  think  about  our  departure. 
To  leave  Col  in  OSlober  was  not  very  eafy.  We 
however  found  a  floop  which  lay  on  the  coafl:  ji 
carry  kelp ;  and  for  a  price  which  we  thought  levied 
upon  our  neceffities,  the  mafter  agreed  to  carry  uy 
to  MhU^  whence  we  might  readily  pafs  back  tQ 
Scotland. 

MULL. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  firft  favourable  breath, 
we  fpeoc  the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  pleal'antly 
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|a  the  velTel^  and  were  landed  next  day  at  Tabor 
MoraVy  ^  port  in  hfull^  which  appears  to  an  unex* 
pcrience4  eye  formed  for  the  fecurity  of  #iips;  for 
its  mouth  is  clofed  by  a  fmall  ifland,  which  admits 
them  through  narrow  channels  into  a  bafon  fuffici- 
ently  capacious.  They  arc  indeed  fafe  from  the 
fea,  but  there  is  a  hollow^ between  the  mountains; 
through  which  the  wind  iflbes  from  the  land  with 
very  mifchievous  violence. 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and  we 
found  feveral  other  veffcls  at  anchor;  fo  that  the 
port  had  a  very  commercial  appearance. 

The  young  laird  of  Col^  who  had  determined 
not  to  let  us  lofc  his  company,  while  there  was  any 
difficulty  remaining,  came  over  with  us.  His  in- 
fluence foon  appeared ;  for  he  procured  as  horfes, 
and  condudted  us  to  the  houfe  of  do&or  Maclean^ 
where  we  found  very  kind  entertainment  and  very 
pleaGng  converfation.  M ifs  Maclean^  who  was  born, 
and  had  been  bred  at  Glqfgaw^  having  removed 
with  her  father  to  Mull^  add^  to  other  qualifica- 
tions, a  great  knowledge  of  the  Ear/e  language, 
which  (he  had  not  learned  in  her  childhood,  but 
gained  by  ftudy,  apd  was  the  only  interpreter  of 
Bar/e  poetry  that  I  could  ever  find. 
ig^The  ifle  of  Mull  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third  of 
tne  Hebrides.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters,  nor  (hot 
into  promontories,  but  is  a  folid  and  compad  mafs, 
of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  Of  the  di* 
menfions  of  the  larger  iflands,  there  is  no  know* 
ledge  approaching  to  exa&nefs.  I  am  willing  to 
eftimacc  it  as  containing  about  three  hundred  fc^uarc 
miles.  : 

114  M«^< 
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Mull  had  fufFcrcd  like  Sbf  by  the  black  winter  of 
fcvcnty-one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  cxderience^  a 
continued  froll  detained  the  fnom  eight  ii^ks  upon 
the  ground.      Againft  a  calamity  never  known;  no 
provifion   had  been  made,  and  the  people  could 
only  pine  in  hclplcfs  mifery.     One  tenant  was  nnen^ 
tioned,  whofe  cattle  pe|iftied  to  the  value  of  three 
hundred  pounds;    a  lofs  which  probably  more  than 
the  life  of  man  is  neceflary  to  repair.     In  countriet 
like  thefe,  the  descriptions  of  famine  become  inteU 
ligible.     Where  by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation 
of  a  foil  naturally  fertile,  there  is  commonly  a  fii« 
perfluous  growth  both  of  grain  and  grafs;    where 
the  fields  are  crowded  with  cattle  i  and  where  every 
hand  is  able  to  attradt  wealth  from  a  diftance»  by 
piaki.ng  fomeihing  that  promotes  eafe,  or  gratifici 
vanity,  a  dear  year  producct  only  a  comparative  want, 
which  is  rather  feen  than  felt,  and  which  terminates 
c:ommonly  in  no  worfe  effcfl:,  than  that  of  condemn* 
ing  the  lo^er  orders  of  the  community  to  facrifice 
a  little  luxury  to  convenience,  or  at  mod  a  little 
convenience  to  neceflity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  unkind,  and  the  ground 
penurious,  fo  that  the  moft  fruitful  years  produce 
only  enough  to  maintain  themfelves;  where  life  un* 
improved,  and  unadorned,  fades  into  Ibniethiag 
little  more  than  naked  exiftence,  and  every  one  u 
bufy  for  himfclf,  without  any  arts  by  whicU  the 
plcafurc  of  others  may  be  increafcdi  if  to  the  daily 
bu*'acn  of  didrefs  any  additional  weight  be  added, 
noihin{^  remains  but  to  defpairanddie.  InMulliht 
difappointmcnt  of  aharvcd,  or  a  murrain  among  the 
C4Ct)ej  (uts  oS  the  regular  provifion  \  and  they  who 
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have  no  manufafturcs  can  purchafe  no  part  of  the 
fupcrfluit(ts  oT  other  countries.  The  confequence 
of  a  bad  ipJafouSs  here  hot  fcarcity,  but  cmptinefs  ^ 
and  they  whofe  plenty  was  barely  a  fupply  of  natural 
and  prefent  need,  when  that  flender  (lock  fails,  mull 
perifti  with  hunger. 

All  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  the  paffenger 
vifits  better  countries,  he  may  learn  to  improve  his 
own,  and  if  fortune  carries  him  to  worfe,  h#may 
learn  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Bojweirs  curiofity  ftron^  impelled  him  to 
furvey  lona^  or  Icoimkitl^  which  was  to  the  early 
ages  the  great  fchool  of  theology,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  place  of  fepulture  for  the  ancient 
kings.     I,  though  lefs  eager,  did  not  oppofe  him. 

That  we  might  perform  this  expediticmi  it  was 
neceffary  to  traverfe  a  %reat  part  of  Mull.  We 
pafled  a  day  at  Dr.  Maclean's,  and^rould  have  been 
well  contented  to  ftay  longer.  But  Col  provided  i/s 
horfes,  and  we  purfued  ouf  jojjrney.  This  was  a 
day  of  inconvenience,  for  the  country  is  very  rough, 
and  my  horfe  was  but  little.  We  travelled  many 
hours  through  a  traft,  black  and  barren,  in  which, 
however,  there  were  the  reliques  of  humanity;  for' 
we  found  a  ruined  chapel  in  our  way. 
n'  It  is  natural,  in  traverfmg  this  gloom  of  def- 
lation, to  enquire,  whether  fomething  may  not  be 
done  to  give  nature  a  more  cheerful  face,  and  whe- 
ther thofe  hills  and  moors  that  afford  heath  cannot 
with  a  little  care  and  labour  bear  fomething  better  ? 
The  firft  thought  that  occurs  is  to  cover  them  with 
trees,  for  that  in  many  of  thefe  naked  regionigCreea 
17iU  growj  is  evident  becaufc  flumps  and^odts  are 
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yet  remaining;  and  the  fpecuUtift  haftily  proceeds 
to  cenfure  that  negligence  and  Mifllefij^tfaac  hat 
omitted  for  fo  long  a  time  fo  atj^  aa%npro¥e» 
ment. 

To  drop  feeds  into  the  ground^  and  attend  their 
growth,  requires  little  labour  and  no  flcilK  He 
who  remembers  that  aUl  the  woods,  by  which  the 
wants  of  man  have  been  fupplied  from  the  Deluge 
till  mnv,  were  fclf-fown,  will  not  eafily  be  per- 
fuaded  to  think  all  the^art  and  preparation  neceflfary, 
which  the  georgiUt  writers  prefcribe  to  planters. 
Trees  certainly  have  covered  fbe  earth  with  very 
little  culture.  They  wave  their  tops  among  the 
rocks  of  Norway^  and  might  thrive  as  well  in  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides.   * 

But  tflKe  is  a  firightful  interval  between  the  ieed 
and  timber.  He  that  calcmatcs  the  growth  of  trees, 
has  the  unwclcame  remembrance  of  the  (hortnefs 
of  life  driven  hard  upon  him.  He  knows  that  he 
is  doing  what  will  never  benefit  himfelf ;  and  when 
he  rejoices  to  fee  thefttflm  rife,  is  difpofed  to  repine 
that  another  (hall  cut  it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a  mind 
unburdened  w^i:h  care,  and  vacant  to  futurity,  faru« 
rated  with  prefent  good,  and  at  leifure  to  derive 
gratification  from  the  profpeft  of  pofterity.  He 
that  pines  with  hunger,  is  in  little  care  how  others 
ihall  be  fed.  The  poor  man  is  fcldom  ftudious  to 
make  his  grandfon  rich.  It  may  be  foon  difcovered^ 
why  in  a  place,  which  hardly  fupplies  the  cravings 
of  necedity,  there  has  been  little  attention  to  the 
dclig^s  of  fancy,  and  why  diftant  convenience  is 
unregtfiedi  where  the  thoughts  arc  turned  with 
6  v^c.t5i».v 
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inccffant  folicitudc  upon  every  poflibility  of  imme- 
diate adv^cuj^'i*^ 

Neither  is  ip|ulte  fo  eafy  to  raife  large  woods, 
as  may  be  conceived.  Trees  intended  to  produce 
timber  muft  be  fown  where  they  are  to  grow  j  and 
ground  fown  with  trees  muft  be  kept  ufelefs  for  a 
long  time,  inclofed  at  an  expence  from  which  many 
will  be  difcouraged  by  the  remotenefs  of  the  profit, 
and  watched  with  that  attention,  which,  in  places 
where  it  is  moft  nelded,  will  neither  be  given  nor 
bought.  That  it  cannot  be  plovwfd  is  evident ;  and 
if  cattle  be  fuflFercdAx  graze  upon  it,  they  will  de- 
vour the  plants  as  laft  as  t|ey  rife.  Even  in  coarfcr 
countries,  where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed,  not 
only  the  deer  and  the  wild  goat*  will  browfe  upon 
them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbitjpin[ff)ibblelKm.  It 
is  therefore  reafonable  to%elieve,  what  I  do  not  re- 
member any  naturalift  to  have  rfcmmked,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  world  was  very'thinly  inhabited 
by  beafts,  as  well  as  men,  and  that  the  woods  had 
leifure  to  rife  high  before  animals  had  bred  num« 
bers  fufficient  to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald^  in  part  of  the  waftes  of  his 
territory,  fet  or  fowed  trees,  to  the  number,  as  I 
have  been  told,  of-feveral  millions,  expefting, 
doubtlefs,  that  they  would  grow  up  into  future 
pavies  and  cities  j  but  for  want  of  inclofure,  and 
of  that  care  which  is  always  neceflary,  and  will 
hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  coft  and  labour  have 
been  loft,  and  the  ground  is  likely  to  continue  an 
ufelefs  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in  «^^//, 
we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  fea  by  dii|f-Hghr, 
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and  therefore  had  not  left  Dr.  MacUsH*%  very  earlj. 
We  travelled  diligently  enough^  pl^'$bund  the 
country,  for  road  there  was  nonelBptrytltfficult  to 
pafs.  We  were  always  ftruggling  with  feme  ob* 
llru£tion  or  other,  and  our  vexation  was  not  ba- 
lanced by  any  gratification  of  the  eye  or  niind.  Wc 
were  now  long  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and 
heath  to  have  loft  the  emotion  that  they  once  raifed, 
wheibcr  pleafmg  or  painful,  and  had  our  mind  cm- 
ployed  only  on  our  own  fatigucj^.  We  were  however 
fure,  under  C^/'s  protection,  of  efcaping  all  real 
evils.  There  was  no  houfe  mMuIi  to  which  he 
could  not  introduce  us.  *  He  haa  intetided  to  lodge 
us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gentlenfan  that  lived  upon 
the  coaft,  but  dif(;overed  on  the  way,  that  he  then 
lay  in  biH  withoiif  hope  of  life. 

We  refolved  not  to  emBarrafs  a  family,  in  a  time 
of  fo  much  forrpw,  if  any  other  expedient  could  be 
found }  and  as  the  ifland  of  Uha  was  over-agatnft 
us,  it  was  determined  that  we  (hould  pafs  the  ftraic 
and  have  recourfe  to  the  laird,  who,  like  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  iflands,  was  known  to  Col.  Wc 
expelled  to  find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  laft  we 
came  to  the  water,  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  ftop.  It  was  the  fix* 
teenth  of  03ober^  a  time  when  it  is  not  convenienc 
to  flcep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover,  and  there 
was  no  houfe  within  our  reach,  but  that  which  we 
bad  already  declined. 

r  L  V  A. 

le      r  ftood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
L  I  an  Irifii  fiupt  (hat  lay  at  aachor  in  the 
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ftrait.  The  mafter  faw  that  wc  wanted  a  paffage, 
and  with^^rcat  civility  fent  us  his  boat,  which 
quickly  copvej^  ift  to  Ulva^  where  we  were  very 
liberally  entertained  by  Mr.  Macjuarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  before 
noon  the  next  day.  A  very  exaft  defcription  there- 
fore will  not  be  expefted.  We  were  told,  that  it 
is  an  ifland  of  no  great  extent,  rough  and  barren, 
inhabited  by  the  Macquarrys ;  a  clan  not  po^ii^ful 
nor  numerous,  but  of  antiquity,  which  mod  other 
families  are  content  to  reverence.  The  name  is 
luppofed  to  be  a  depixvati^  of  fome  other ;  for  the 
Earje  language  doc»  not*fford  it  any  etymology. 
Macquarry  is  pro]ftietor  b6th  of  Ulva  and  fome 
adjacent  iflands,  among  which  is  Staffa,  fo  lately 
raifed  to  renown  by  Mr.  Banks.    -/  j|jf. 

When  the  iflandcrs  wqfe  r^roachcd  with  their 
ignorance,  or  infenfibility  of  the  wonders  of  Staffa^ 
they  had  not  much  to  reply.  They  had  indeed 
confidered  it  little,  becaufe  they  had  always  feen  it; 
and  none  but' philofophers,  nor  they  INNiys>  are 
firuck  with  wonder,  otherwife  than  by  novelty. 
How  would  it  furprife  an  unenlightened  ploughman, 
to  hear  a  company  of  fober  men,  enquiring  by  what 
power  the  hand  toflfes  a  ftone,  or  why  the  ftone, 
when  it  is  tofled,  falls  to  the  ground  ! 

Of  the  anceftors  oi  Macquarry y  who  thus  lies  hid 
in  his  unfrequented  ifland,  I  have  found  memorials 
in  all  places  where  they  could  be  expe&ed. 

Enquiring  after  the  reliques  of  former  manners, 

I  found  that  in  Ulva^  and,  I  think,  no  where  elfe, 

is  continued  the  payment  of  the  mcrcheta  mulien^  i 

a  fine  in  old  times  due  to  the  laird  at  the  q|pTiag6 

5  <^C 
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pcftcd  of  a  difpofition  to  rcfufc.     The  elder  of  the 
ladies  read  the  Englijb  fcrvicc. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  feminary  of  ecclfcfiafticks, 
fubordinatc,  I  fuppofe,  to  IcolmkilL  Sir  yfllan  had 
a  mind  to  trace  the  foundation  of  the  collegtj  but 
neither  I  nor  Mr.  Bo/well^  who  bends  a  keener  eye  m 
vacancy,  were  able  to  perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  fufiiciently  engaged 
by  a  venerable  chapel,  which  (lands  yet  entire, 
except  that  the  roof  is  gone.  It  is  about  fixty 
feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On  one  fide 
of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  i|f  the  blefled  Virgin,  and 
by  it  lies  a  little  bell  i  whicii,  though  cracked,  and 
without  a  clapper,  has  remained  there  for  ages, 
guarded  only  by  the  venerablenefs  of  the  place. 
The  ground  round  the  chapel  is  covered  with  graye- 
ftones  of  chiefs  and  ladies  j  and  ftill  continues  to  be 
a  place  of  fcpulture. 

Inch  Kcruitib  is  a  proper  prelude  to  IcolmkilL  It 
was  not  without  fome  mournful  emotion  that  we 
contemplated  the  ruins  of  religious  (lru£tures,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  diftinft  view  of 
the  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  fee  oyfters  in 
the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boat-men  forced  up  as 
many  as  were  wanted.  Even  Inch  Kenneth  has  a 
fubordinate  illand,  named  Sandiland^  I  fuppofe  in 
contempt,  where  we  landed,  and  found  a  rock, 
with  a  furface  of  perhaps  four  acres,  of  which  one 
is  naked  ftone,  another  fpread  with  fand  and  (helb, 
fome  of  which  I  picked  up  for  their  glofly  beauty, 
and  two  covered  with  a  little  earth  and  grafii,  on 

which 
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^hich  Sir  ^llan  has  a  few  Ihccp.  I  doubt  not  but 
when  there  was  a  college  at  IncbKennetbj  there  was 
a  hermitage  upon  Sandiland.  . 

Having  wandered  over  thofe  extenfive  plains,  wc 
committed  ourfelves  again  to  the  winds  and  waters ; 
and  after  a  voyage  of  about  ten  minutes,  in  which 
we  piet  with  nothing  very  obfervahdej  were  again 
fafe*upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  Sir  ^llan  our  defirc  of  vifiting  Icolmkill, 
and  entreated  him  to  give  us  his  protection,  and 
his  company.  He  thought  proper  to  hcfitatc  ^ 
little;  but  the  ladies  hinted,  that  as  they  knew  he 
would  not  finally  rcfufe/He  would  do  better  if  he 
preferved  the  grace  of  ready  compliance.  He  took 
their  advice,  and  promifed  to  carry  us  on  the  mor- 
row in  his  boat.  ^ 

Wc  pafled  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  fuch 
amufements  as  were  in  our  power.  Sir  ^llan  re- 
lated the  jhterican  campaign,  and  at  evening  one 
of  the  ladies  played  on  her  hBrpficho|||»  while  Col 
and  Mr.  Bojwell  danced  a  Scottijh  \tA  with  the 
otfier. 

We  could  have  been  cafily  perfuaded  to  a  longer 
ftay  upon  Inch  Kennefb,  but  life  will  not  be  all  pafled 
in  delight.  The  feflion  at  Edinburgh  was  approach* 
ing,  from  wliich  Mr,  Bojwell  could  not  be  abfent. 

In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready :  it  was  high 
and  ftrong.  Sir  Allan  vidualled  it  for  the  day^ 
and  provided  able  rowers.  Wc  now  parted  from 
the  young  laird  of  CoU  who  had  treated  us  with  fo 
much  kindnefs,  and  concluded  his  favours  by  con- 
figning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  wc  had  the  laft  em- 
brace of  this  amiable  man,  who,  while  thcfc  ptgcs 

Vol.  X.  Kk  were 
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how  many  particular  features  and  difcrtminatioos 
will  be  compreflfed  and  conglobated  into  one  gro(s 
and  general  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  muft  be  imputed  the 
falfe  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no  imai» 
ginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trufted  to  me- 
mory what  caanot  be  trulted  fafely  but  to  the  eye^ 
and  told  by  gucfs  what  a  few  hours  before  the/  had 
known  with  certainty.  Thus  it  was  that  ll'Tfeeler 
and  Spen  defcribed  with  irreconcilable  contrariety 
things  which  they  furveyed  together,  and  which 
both  undoubtedly  dcfigned  to  (how  as  they  faw 
shem* 

When  we  had  fatisBed  our  curiofity  in  the  cave, 
fo  far  as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us,  we  clam- 
bered again  to  our  boats,  ^nd  proceeded  along  the 
coaft  of  MhU  to  a  headland^  called  Atan^  remark- 
able for  the  columnar  form  of  the  rocks,  which  rife 
in  a  fericrs  of  pilafters,  with  a  degree  of  regularity* 
which  Sir  ^llan  thinks  not  lefs  worthy  of  curiofuy 
than  the  Ihore  of  Stflfa. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of  black 
rocks,  which  had  the  appearance*  of  broken  piUllcrs» 
fet  one  behind  another  to  a  great  depth.  This  place 
was  cholen4>y  Sir  /lllan  for  our  dinner.  We  were 
cafily  accir^modatcd  with  feats,  for  the  Hones  were 
of  all  hciglits,  ami  retVelhcd  ourfclvcs  and  our  boat- 
men, who  could  have  no  other  red  till  we  were  at 
IcylmkilL 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we  were 
yet  at  a  confidcrable  dilUnce  from  the  end  of  our 
expedition.  We  could  therefore  ftop  no  more  to 
make  remarks  in  the  way^  but  fet  forward  with  fume 

de^reo 
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degree  of  eagemefs.  The  day  foon  failed  us,  and 
the  moon  prcfcnted  a  very  folcmn  and  pleafing 
fcene.  '  The  (ky  was  clear,  fo  that  the  eye  com- 
manded a  wide  circle :  the  fea  was  neither  ftill  nor 
turbulent :  the  wind  neither  filent  nor  loud.  Wc 
were  never  far  from  one  coaft  or  another,  on  which^ 
if  the  weather  had  become  violent,  we  could  have 
found  flicker,  and  therefore  contemplated  at  eafe 
the  region  through  which  we  glided  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  night,  and  faw  now  a  rock  and  now 
an  ifland  grow  gradually  confpicuous  and  gradually 
obfcOre,  I  committed  the  fault  which  I  have  juft 
been  cenfuring,  in  negledling,  as  we  paflTcd,  to  note 
the  ferics  of  this  placid  n^tvigadon. 

We  were  very  near  an  ifland,  called  Nun*%  Ifland, 
perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent.  Here  is  faid  to 
have  been  dug  the  ftorw  which  was  ufcd  in  the  build- 
ings o(  Jcolmkill.  Whether  it  is  now  inhabited  virc 
could  not  ftay  to  enquire.  | 

At  laft  we  came  to  Icolmkill^  but  fo^pd  no  con- 
venience for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be  forced 
very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  Highlanders  car^ 
ricd  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illuftrious  ifland, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Calfdonian  re- 
gions, whence  favagc  clans  and  rovingy^arbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  bleflings 
of  religion.  To  abllrafk  the  mind  from  all  local 
emotion  would  be  impoflTible,  if  it  were  endea- 
voured, and  would  be  foolifli,  if  it  were  pofllible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our 
fenfes  ;  whatever  makes  the  paft,  the  diftant,  or  the 
future  predominate  over  the  prefent,  advances  us  in 

Kkj  the 
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the  dignity  of  thinking  bciogji.  Far  from  me  and 
from  my  friends  be  fuch  frigid  philofopby  as  may 
condud  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wifdom,  bniTcry» 
or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  tot  be  envicd»  wbole 
patrit^ifm  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  or  whofe  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  Jona. 

We  came  too  late  to  viGt  nwnuments :  fome  care 
was  neceflary  for  ourfelves.  Whatever  was  in  the 
iQand^  Sir  jillan  could  demand,  for  the  inhabitano 
were  Macleans  i  but  having  little  they  could  noc 
give  us  much.  He  went  to  the  headman  of  the 
ifland,  whom  fame,  but  fame  delights  in  amplifying, 
rtprefents  as  worth  no  lefs  than  fifty  pounds.  He 
was  perhaps  proud  enough  of  his  guefls,  but  ill  pre« 
pared  for  our  entertainment  #Miowever,  he  foon  pro* 
duced  more  provifion  than  men  not  luxurious  re- 
quire. Our  lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We 
found  a  bam  well  (locked  with  hay,  and  made  our 
beds  as  foft^as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rofe  and  furveyed  the  place« 
The  churches  of  the  two  convents  arc  both  (landing, 
though  unroofed.  They  were  built  of  unhewn  (lone, 
but  folid,  and  not  inelegant.  I  brought  away  rude 
meafurcs  of  the  buildings,  fuch  as  I  cannot  much 
trud  myfelf,  inaccurately  taken,  and  obfcurcly 
noted.  Mr.  Pennant's  delineations,  which  arc 
doubtlefs  cxadk,  have  made  my  un(kilAil  dcfcription 
lefs  neceflary. 

The  epifcopal  church  confifts  of  two  parts,  fe* 
parated  by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  di(rerent  times. 
The  original  church  bad,  like  others^  the  altar  at 
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one  end,  and  tower  at  the  other ;  but  as  it  grew  too 
fmall,  another  building  of  equal  dimenfion  was 
added,  and  the  tower  then  was  neceflarilj  in  th« 
middle. 

That  thcfe  edifices  are  of  different  ages  feems 
evident.  The  arch  of  the  firft  church  is  Roman, 
beinig  part  of  a  circle ;  that  of  the  additional  build- 
ing is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gotbick  or  SarsutnUai^ 
the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to  be  floored  and 
covered. 

Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the  nnonks, 
there  are  fome  walls  remaining,  but  nothing  ap* 
proaching  to  a  complete  apartment. 

The  bottom  of  the  church  is  fo  encumbered  with 
mud  and  rubbiih,  that  we  could  make  no  difcoveries 
of  curious  infcription  w^nd  what  there  are  have  bcea 
already  publilhed.  'iffie  place  is  faid  to  be  known 
where  the  black  (tones  lie  concealed,  on  which  the 
old  Highland  chiefs,  when  they  made  a>ntra6ts  and 
alliances,  ufed  to  take  the  oath,  wh!^  was  con- 
fidered  as  more  facred  than  any  other  obligation,  and 
which  could  not  be  violated  without  the  blaekeft 
infamy.  In  thofe  days  t>f  violence  and  rapine,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  imprefs  upon  favage 
minds  the  fan£lity  of  an  oath,  by  fome  particular 
and  extraordinary  circumftances.  The]^  would  not 
have  recourfe  to  the  black  (tones,  upon  fmall  or 
common  occafions,  and  when  they  had  eftablilhed 
their  faith  by  this  tremendo|Lis  fanftion,  inconftancy 
and  treachery  were  no  longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  ufed  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  general  cow-houfe,  and  the 
bottom  is  confequently  too  miry  for  exa(ninati6n. 

K  k  4  Some 
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.  Some  of  the  ftones  which  contftd  the  later  sbbeib 
have  infcriptions,  which  might  yet  be  read,  if  the 
chapel  were  cleanfed.  The  roof  of  this,  u  of  ill 
the  other  buildings,  is  totally  (^cftroyed,  noc  oaly 
becaufe  timber  quickly  decays  when  it  is  negleded, 
but  becaufe  in  an  ifland  utterly  deftitute  of  wood, 
it  was  Wanted  for  ufe,  and  was  confequcntly  the 
firft  plunder  of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  nuns*  chapel  is  covered  with 
2m  arch  of  (lone,  to  which  time  has  done  no  injury; 
and  a  fmall  apartment  communicating  with  the 
choir,  on  the  north  fide,  like  the  chapter-houfe  in 
cathedrals,  roofed  with  ftone  in  the  fame  manner, 
is  likewife  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar,  which 
the  fuperftition  of  the  inhabitants  has  deftroyed. 
Their  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  ftone 
was  a  defence  againft  (hipwrecks,  fire,  and  mifcar- 
riages.  In  one  corner  of  the  church  the  bafon  for 
holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  lately, 
regarded  with  fuch  reverence,  that  only  women 
were  buried  in  it.  Thefe  reliques  of  veneration 
always  produce  fome  mournful  pleafure.  I  could 
have  forgiven  a  great  injury  more  eafily  than  the 
violation  of  this  imaginary  fandtity. 

South  of  the  chapel  (land  the  walls  of  a  large 
room,  which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refeftory  of 
the  nunnery.  This  apartment  is  capable  of  repair. 
Of  the  reft  of  the  convent  there  are  only  frag- 
ments. 

Befides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are,  I 
H     ':,  five  chapels   yet  ftanding,  and  three  more 
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remembered.  Tlifrc  are  alfo  croffes,  of  which  two 
bear  the  names  of  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew. 

A  large  fpacc  of  ground  about  thefc  confecrated 
edifices  is  cov^ft^  with  grave-ftones,  few  of  which 
have  any  infcription.  He  that  furveys  it,  attended 
by  an  infular  antiquary,  may  be  told  where  the 
kings  ef  many  nations  are  buried,  and  if  he  loves 
to  footh  his  imagination  with  the  thoughts  that  na- 
turally rife  in  places  where  the  great  and  the  pMr* 
erful  lie  mingled  with  the  duft,  let  him  liften  in 
fubmifTive  filence;  for  if  he  alksany  queftions,  his 
delight  is  at  an  end. 

Iof9a  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  credible 
atteftation,  the  honour  of  being  reputed  the^- 
metery  of  the  Scottijb  kings.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
that,  when  the  opini^  of  local  fandity  was  pfl^. 
leijj,  the  chieftains  of  the  ifles,  and  perhaps  fome 
of  the  Norwegian  or  Irijh  princes,  were  repofited  ia 
this  venerable  enclofure.  But  by  vhom  the  fub- 
terrancous  vaults  are  peopled  is  now^  utterly  un- 
known. The  graves  are  very  numerous,  and  fome 
of  them  undoubtedly  contain  the  remains  of  men, 
who  did  not  expeft  to  be  fo  foon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awful  ground  may  be  traced  the 
garden  of  the  monaftery :  the  fi(hpond^  are  yet  dif- 
cernible,  and  the  aqueduct  which  fupplied  them  is 
(till  in  ufe. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  is  called 
the  Bifliop's  Houfe,  I  know  not  by  what  authority. 
It  was  once  the  refidence  of  fome  man  above  the 
common  rank,  for  it  has  two  (lories  and  a  chimney. 
We  were  (hewn  a  chimney  at  the  other  end,  which 
was  only  a  nich,  without  perforation,  but  fo  much 
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docs  antiquirian  credulity^  or  pflHotick  ranity  pre* 
vail  J  that  it  was  not  much  more  fafe  to  tnift  the  eye 
of  our  inftlHiftor  tlian  the  memory. 

There  is  in  the  ifland  one  hou(i[||||Me9  and  only 
one,  that  has  a  chimney  j  we  entered  it,  and  found 
it  neither  wanting  repair  nor  inhabitants ;  but  to  the 
farmers,  who  now  poflcfs  it,  the  chimney  is  of  no 
great  value ;  for  their  fire  was  made  on  the  floor,  in 
th%middle  of  the  room,  and  notwithftanding  the 
dignity  of  their  manfion,  tfiey  rejoiced,  like  their 
neighbours,  in  tl|t  comforts  of  fmoke. 

It  is  obferved,  that  ecclefiaftical  colleges  are  al- 
ways in  the  moft  pleafant  and  frattful  places.  While 
f hv^rl^l  allowed  the  monks  tMr  choice,  it  is  furely 
an  difhonour  that  they  chofe  well.  This  ifland  is 
ranirkably  fruitful;  The  village  near  the  churches 
is  faid  to  contain  feventy  families,  which,  at  five 
In  a  family,  is  more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  to  a 
mile.  There  #re  perhaps  other  villages  i  yet  both 
corn  and  cattle  are  annually  exported. 

But  the  fruitfulnefs  of  lona  is  now  its  whole 
profperity.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  grofs, 
and  remarkably  negledtcd :  I  know  not  if  they  are 
vifited  by  any  minifter.  The  ifland,  which  was 
once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and  piety,  has  now 
no  fchool  for  education,  nor  temple  for  worftiip, 
only  two  inhabitants  that  can  fpeak  Enilijb^  and 
not  one  that  can  write  or  read. 

The   people  are  of  the  clan   of  Maclean  \   and 

though  Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  place  for 

many  years,  he  was  received  with  all  the  reverence 

to  their  chieftain.     One  of  them  being  (harply 

ibended  by  htm,  for  not  (ending  him  fooK  rum» 
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declared  after  his  departure,  in  Mr.  Bofweir%  prcf- 
fence,  that  he  had  no  defign  of  difappointing  hinit 
f^y  faid  he,  I  would  cui  my  bones /or  bitm^  and  if  be 
bad  Jent  bis  do^^  iV,  bejbould  bave  bad  it. 

When  we  wtrl  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by 
the  ebb  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  water,  but  no 
fooner  did  we  wi(h  it  afloat,  than  the  iflanders  ga- 
thered round  it,  and,  by  the  union  of  many  hands^ 
pufhed  it  down  the  beach  ;  every  man  who  could 
contribute  his  help  feeaied  to  think  himfelf  happy 
in  the  opportunity  of  beings  fo^  moment^  ufeful 
to  his  chief. 

We  now  left  thofiylluftrious  ruins,  by  which  Mr* 
Bofwetl  was  much  Ij^ded,  nor  would  I  willingly 
be  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them  without  fcmip 
emotion.  Perhaps,  iipjhe  revol|)tions  of  the  woH| 
lona  may  be  fometimc  again  the  iiftruftrefs  of  the 
weftcrn  regions. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mully  where,  under  Sir 
Allan's  protedtion,  we  landed  in  the  evening,  and 
were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Maclean^  z 
minifter  that  lives  upon  the  coaft,  whofe  elegance  of 
converfation,  and  ftrength  of  judgment,  would  make 
him  confpicuous  in  places  of  greater  celebrity.  Next 
day  we  dined  with  Dr.  Maclean^  another  phyfician^ 
and  then  travelled  on  to  the  houfe  of  a  very  power** 
ful  laird,  Maclean  of  Locbbtey ;  for  in  this  country 
every  man's  name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus  com- 
bined, none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  addrefled  by 
his  name.  The  laird  of  Dnnvegan  is  called  Macleod^ 
but  other  gentlemen  of  the  fame  family  are  deno« 
Oiinatcd  by  the  places  where  they  refide^  as  Raafay 
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or  Talijker.  The  diftinftion  of  the  meaner  people 
is  made  bv  their  chriftian  names.  In  confequence 
of  this  pniAice»  ^he  late  laird  of  Macfmrlane^  an 
eminent  genealogift^  confidered  Jfaifelf  as  difre- 
fpe6lfully  treated,  if  the  commojftddition  was  ap- 
plied to  him.  Mr.  Macfarlane^  faid  he,  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  faid  to  many  j  but  I,  and  I  only, 
am  Macfarlane. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country  of 
fuch  gloomy  defolation,  thit  Mr.  Bo/wtll  thought 
no  part  of  the  t/^blamJs  equally  terrifick,  yer  we 
came  without  any  difficulty,  at  evening,  to  Lcckhyy^ 
where  we  found  a  true  Highly  laird,  rough  and 
haughty,  and  tenacious  of  bis  pignity;  who,  hear- 
lag  my  name,  enquired  whether  I  was  of  the  Jcbm* 
fmis  of  Glencoe^  or-of  Ardna^urchan  ? 

hochhtty  has,  iiJe  the  other  infular  chieftains, 
quitted  the  caftlc  that  (hcltercd  his  anceftors,  and 
lives  near  it,  in  a  manfion  not  very  fpacious  or 
fplendid.  I  have  feen  no  houfes  in  the  iflands  much 
to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  magnificence,  ycc 
they  bear  teftimony  to  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  civi- 
lity,  as  they  (hew  that  rapine  and  furprife  are  no 
longer  dreaded,  and  are  much  more  commodious 
than  the  ancient  fortreflTcs. 

The  caftles  of  the  Hebrides^  many  of  which  are 
(landing,  and  many  ruined,  were  always  built  upon 
points  of  land,  on  the  margin  of  the  fea.  For  the 
choice  of  this  fituation  there  muft  have  been  fomc 
general  reafon,  which  the  change  of  manners  has 
left  in  obfcurity.  They  were  of  no  ufc  in  the  days 
of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the  coaft  ;  for  it  was 
equally  acceOible  in  other  places.     Had  they  been 
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fea-marks  or  lighc-houfes,  they  would  have  been  of 
more  ule  to  the  ioxader  than  the  natives,  who  could 
want  no  fuch  diredkions  on  their  own  watsgrs  :  for  a 
watch-tower,  a^tftage  on  a  hill  would  have  been 
better,  as  it  wo^jj^  have  commanded  a  wider  view. 

If  they  be  confidered  merely  as  places  of  retreat, 
the  fituation  feems  not  well  chofen ;  for  the  laird  of 
an  ifland  is  fafcft  from  foreign  enemies  in  the  center: 
on  the  coaft  he  might  be  more  fuddcnly  furprifed 
than  in  the  inland  parts^^  and  the  invaders,  if  their 
fnterprife  mifcarried,  might  ramc  eaQly  retreat. 
Some  convenience,  however,  whoever  it  was,  their 
pofition  on  the  (bore  aflforded ;  for  uniformity  of 
practice  feldom  continues  long  without  good, 
reafon. 

A  caftle  in  the  iflands  is  only,  a  fingle  towor^hC 
three  or  four  ftories*  of  which  ibc  walls  are  fomc* 
times  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow  windows, 
and  clofe  winding  flairs  of  (lone.  The  top  rifes  in 
a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  (lone,  encompafled  by  bat- 
tlements. The  intermediate  floors  are  fomctimcs 
frames  of  timber,  as  in  common  houfes,  and  fome* 
times  arches  of  (lone,  or  alternately  (lone  and  tim- 
ber i  fo  that  there  was  very  little  danger  from  fire* 
In  the  center  of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom, 
is  the  chief  room,  of  no  great  extent,  round  which 
there  are  narrow  cavities,  or  receflfes,  formed  by 
fmall  vacuities,  or  by  a  double  wall.  I  know  not 
whether  there  be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place, 
Th^y  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people,  or 
much  provifioni  but  their  enemies  could  feldom 
ftay  to  blockade  them ;  for  if  they  failed  in  the  firft 
attack,  their  next  care  was  to  efcape» 

The 
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The  walls  were  always  too  ftrong  to  be  fliakea  bf 
fuch  defultory  hoftilities;  the  windows  were  too 
naih-ow  to  be  entered^  and  the  battleiptots  too  high 
to  be  fcaled.  The  only  danger  ^pn  at  the  gates, 
over  which  the  wall  was  built  willi  %  fquare  cavitr, 
HOC  unlike  a  chimney,  continued  to  the  top. 
Through  this  hollow  the  defendants  let  fall  ftones 
upon  thofe  who  attempted  to  break  the  gate,  and 
poured  down  water,  perhaps  fcalding  water,  if  the 
attack  was  made  with  fire,'  The  caftle  of  L^k^K^ 
was  fecured  by  d|uble  doors,  of  which  the  omtm 
was  an  iron  grate. 

In  every  caftle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The  ufe 
of  the  well  is  evident.  The  dungeon  is  a  deep  fub* 
terraneous  cavity,  walled  on  the  fides,  and  arched 
on  the  top,  into  which  the  defcent  is  through  a  nar- 
fow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  fo  that  it  feems  im- 
poflTible  to  efcape,  when  the  rope  or  ladder  is  drawn 
up.  The  dungeon  was,  I  fuppofe,  in  war,  a  prifon 
for  fuch  captives  as  were  treated  with  feverity ;  and 
in  peace,  for  fuch  delinquents  as  had  committed 
crimes  within  the  laird's  jurifdidlion  ;  for  the  man- 
fions  of  many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of 
their  privileges,  the  halls  of  juftice  to  their  own 
tenants. 

As  thefe  fortifications  were  the  produftions  of 
mere  ncceffity,  they  are  built  only  for  fafety,  with 
little  regard  to  convenience,  and  with  none  to  ele* 
gance  or  pleafure.  It  was  fufiicient  for  a  laird  of 
the  Hebrides^  if  he  had  a  flrong  houfe,  in  which  be 
could  hide  his  wife  and  children  from  the  next  clan. 
That  they  are  not  large  nor  fplendid  is  no  wonder. 
It  is  not  cafy  to  find  how  they  are  raifcd,  fuch  aa 


.» 
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they  arc,  by  men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries 
vhere  the  labourers  and  artificers  could  fcarcely  be 
fed.  The  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  iflands 
•Ihew  their  degreci^  of  wealth  and  power.  I  believe 
that  for  all  the  caftks  which  I  have  fccn  beyond  the 
Tweedy  the  ruins  yet  remaining  of  fomc  one  of  thofc 
which  the  Englijh  built  in  JVales^  would  fupply  ma- 
terials. 

Thcfe  caftles  afford  another  evidence  that  the 
fidions  of  fomantick  chivalry  had  for  their  baCs  the 
^  real  manners  of  the  feudal  timesj^hen  every  lord 
of  a  feignory  lived  in  his  hold  lawlefs  and  unac* 
countable,  with  all  the  licentioufnefs  and  infolencc 
of  uncontefted  fuperiority  and  unprincipled  power* 
The  traveller,  whoever  he  might  be,  coming  to  the 
fortified  habitation  of  a  chieftain,  would,  probablr^ 
have  been  interrogate  from  the  battlements,  ad- 
mitted with  cautiotf  at  the  gate^  introduced  to  a 
petty  monarch,  fierce  with  habitual  hoftility,  and 
vigilantwith  ignorant  fufpicion;  who,  according  to 
his  general  temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would 
have  feated  a  ftranger  as  his  gueft  at  the  table,  or  aa 
a  fpy  confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

Locbtiiy  means  the  Tellow  Lake,  which  is  the 
nsune  given  to  an  inlet  of  the  fea>  upon  which  the 
caftle  of  Mr.  Maclean  ftands.  The  reafon  of  the 
appellation  we  did  not  learn. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebrides^  where  we  had 
fpent  fome  weeks  with  fufficient  amufement,  and 
where  we  had  amplified  our  thoughts  with  new  fcenes 
of  nature,  and  new  modes  of  life.  More  time  would 
have  given  us  a  more  diftindt  view,  but  it  was  nc- 
cdfary  that  Mr,  Bo/well  fhould  return  before  the 
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courts  of  juftice  were  opened  ^  and  it  was  noc  pro* 
per  to  live  too  long  upon  bofpitality»  however  libe- 
rally imparted. 

Ofthcfe  iflands  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  that  they  have 
not  many  allurements,  but  to  tht  mere  lover  of 
naked  nature.  The  inhabitants  are  thin,  proviGons 
are  fcarce,  and  dcfolatiun  and  penury  give  little 
pleai'ure. 

The  people  coUeftively  confidered  arc  not  few, 
though  their  numbers  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
fpace  which  they  occupy.  Mull  is  faid  to  contain  fix 
tboufand,  and  Shf  fifteen  thoufand.  Of  the  com- 
putation refpefling  Mull^  I  can  give  no  account; 
but  when  I  doubted  the  truth  of  the  numbers  attri- 
buted to  Skjy  one  of  the  miniflers  exhibited  fuch 
fafts  as  conquered  my  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion,  which  ^  produft  of  any  re- 
gion  bears  to  the  people,  an  eftimate  is  comrronly 
made  according  to  the  j^ecuniary  price  of  the  neccf- 
laries  of  life  j  a  principle  of  judgment  which  is 
never  certain,  bccaufe  it  fuppofes,  what  is  (xr  from 
truth,  that  the  value  of  money  is  always  the  lame, 
and  io  mcafures  an  unknown  quantity  by  an  uncer- 
tain llandard.  It  is  competent  enough  when  the 
markets  of  the  fame  country,  at  different  times,  and 
thofe  times  no:  too  dillant^  arc  to  be  compared ; 
but  of  very  little  ufc  for  the  purpofe  of  making  one 
nation  acqiuintcd  with  the  ftate  of  another.  Pro- 
vifions,  though  plentiful,  are  fold  in  places  of  great 
pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to  which, 
however  fcarce,  where  jiold  and  filver  arc  yet 
(caiccr,  they  can  never  be  raifed. 

la 
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In  the  Weftcm  IJlands  there  is  io  little  internal 
commerce,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  a  known  or 
fettled  rate.  The  price  of  things  brought  in,  or 
carried  out,  is  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  a  foreign 
market  j  and  even  this  there  is  fome  difficulty  in 
difcovering,  bccaufe  their  denominations  of  quantity 
are  different  from  ours ;  and  when  there  is  igno« 
ranee  on  both  fides,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a 
common  meafure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment.  The 
ScotSy  with  a  vigilance  of  jealoufy  which  never  goes 
to  fleep,  always  fufpeft  that  an  Ehglift)man  defpifes 
them  for  their  poverty,  and  to  convince  him  that 
they  are  not  Icfs  rich  than  their  neighbours,  arc 
fure  to  tell  him  a  price  higher  than  the  true.  When 
LeJUyy  two  hundred  years  ago,  related  fo  punftili- 
oufly,  that  a  hundred  hen  eggs,  new  laid,  were  fold 
in  the  iflands  for  a  penny,  he  fuppbfed  that  no  infer- 
ence could  pofTibly  follow,  but  that  eggs  were  in 
great  abundance.  Poftcrity  has  fince  grown  wifcr; 
and  having  learned,  that  nominal  and  real  value 
may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  fuch  ftories,  left  the 
foreigner  (hould  happen  to  colled,  not  that  eggs 
are  many,  but  that  pence  are  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have  by  the  ufe  of  commercial 
language  been  ^o  long  confounded,  that  they  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame;  and  this  pre- 
judice has  fpread  fo  widely  inScotland^  that  I  know 
not  whether  I  found  man  or  woman,  whom  I  inter- 
rogated concerning  payn^ents  of  money,  that  could 
furmount  the  illiberal  defire  of  deceiving  me,  by 
reprefenting  every  thipg  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

Vol.  X.  I^  1  ^^-^om 
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From  Locbbuy  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to  die 
flde  of  Mull^  which  faces  Scotland^  where,  hmTiiig 
taken  leave  of  our  kind  protcdor.  Sir  AlUn^  we  em- 
barked in  a  boat,  in  which  the  feat  provided  for  our 
accommodation  was  a  heap  of  rough  brulhwood  % 
and  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  OSober  repofed  at  a 
tolerable  inn  on  the  main  land. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  fouthwirds. 

The  weather  was  tempeftuous.     For  half  the  day 

the  ground  was  rough,  and  our  horfes  were  fhll» 

fmall.    Had  they  required  much  reftraint,  we  might 

have  been  reduced  to  difficulties ;    for  I  think  we 

had  amongft  us  but  one  bridle.      We  fed  the  poor 

animals  liberally,  and  they  performed  their  journey 

well.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a 

firm  and  fmooth  road,  made  by  the  foldiert,  oo 

which  we  travelled  with  great  fecurity,  buGed  with 

contemplating  the  fcene  about  us.   The  night  came 

on  while  we  h2d  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to  go» 

though  not  fo  dark,  but  that  we  could  difcero  the 

cataradls    which   poured  down    the  hills  oo   one 

fide,  and  fell   into  one  general  channel   that  ran 

with  great  violence  on  the  other*     The  wind  was 

loud,    the  rain  was    heavy,  and   the   whiftling  of 

the  blaft,  the  fall  of  the  (bower,   the  ru(h  of  the 

cataradls,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a  nobler 

chorus  of  the  rough  mufick  of  nature  than  it  had 

ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.     The  ftreams, 

which  ran  crofs  the  way  from  the  hills  to  the  main 

current,  were  fo  frequent,  that  after  a  while  I  be* 

gan  to  count  them ;    and,  in  ten  miles,  reckoned 

fifty-five,  probably  miflfing  fome,  and  having  let 

fome 
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fomc  pafs  before  they  forced  thcmfelves  upon  my 
notice.  At  laft  we  came  to  Inveraryy  where  wc 
found  an  inn,  not  only  commodious,  but  magnifi- 
cent. 

The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at  an 
end.  Mr.  Bo/well  had  the  honour  of  being  known 
to  the  duke  of  Argyle^  by  whom  we  were  very 
kindly  entertained  at  his  fplendid  feat,  and  fupplied 
with  conveniences  for  furveying  his  fpacious  park 
and  fifing  forefts. 

After  two  days  (lay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded 
fouthward  over  GlencroCy  a  black  and  dreary  region 
now  made  eafily  paffable  by  a  military  road,  which 
rifes  from  either  end  of  the  glen  by  an  acclivity  not 
dangeroufly  fteep,  but  fufficiently  laborious.  In 
the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  a  feat  with  this 
infcription,  Reft^  and  be  thankful.  Stones  were  placed 
to  mark  the  diftances,  which  the  inhabitants  have 
taken  away,  refolved,  they  faid,  to  have  no  new  miles. 

In  this  rainy  feafon  the  hills  ftreamed  with  water- 
falls, which,  crofDng  the  way,  formed  currents  on 
the  other  fide,  that  ran  in  contrary  direftions  as  they 
fell  to  the  north  or  fouth  of  the  fummit.  Beings 
by  the  favour  of  the  Duke,  well  mounted,  I  went 
up  and  down  the  hill  with  great  convenience. 

From  Glencroe  we  paflTed  through  a  pleafant  coun- 
try to  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond^  an^  were  re- 
ceived at  the  houfe  of  S\r  James  Colquboun,  who  is 
qwner  of  almoft  all  the  thirty  iflands  of  the  loch, 
wl^ch  wc  went  in  a  boat  next  morning  to  furvey. 
Th&sheavinefs  of  the  rain  (hortened  our  voyage,  but 
wc  landed  on  one  ifland  planted  with  yew,  and 
ftocked  with  deer,  and  on  another  containing  per- 
L  1  a  V^'^V 
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haps  not  more  than  half  an  acre,  rennarkable  for  the 
ruins  of  an  old  caftlc,  on  which  the  ofprcy  builds 
her  annual  neft.  Had  Lecb  LomcnJ  been  in  a  hap- 
pier climate,  it  would  have  been  the  boaft  of  wealth 
and  vanity  to  own  one  of  the  little  fpots  which  it 
inclofcs,  and  to  have  employed  upon  it  all  the  am 
of  cmbelliniment.  But  as  it  is,  the  iflets,  which 
court  the  gazer  at  a  di(lance»  difguft  him  at  his  ap« 
proach,  when  he  finds,  inftead  of  foft  lawns  and 
fhady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  uncultivated 
ruggednefs. 

Where  the  loch  difcharges  itfclf  into  a  river 
called  the  Leven^  we  paflTed  a  night  with  Mr.  Sm&iJtt, 
a  relation  of  do6bor  Smolleiy  to  whofe  memory  he 
has  raifed  an  obeliOc  on  the  bank  near  the  houfe  in 
which  he  was  born.  The  civility  and  refpeft  which 
we  found  at  every  place,  it  is  ungrateful  to  omit, 
and  tedious  to  repeat.  Here  we  were  met  by  a  poft- 
chaife,  that  conveyed  us  to  Ghfgow. 

To  dcrllTibe  a  city  fo  much  frequented  as  GU/- 
gow,  is  uniicccflTary.  The  profperity  of  its  com- 
merce appears  by  the  greatnefs  of  many  private 
houl'es,  and  a  general  appearance  of  wealth.  It  is 
the  only  epifcopal  city  whofe  cathedral  was  left 
Handing  in  the  rage  of  Reformation.  It  is  now  di- 
vided into  many  fcparate  places  of  worfliip,  which, 
taken  all  together,  compofe  a  great  pile,  that  had 
been  fome  centuries  in  building,  but  was  never 
finifhcd  ;  for  the  change  of  religion  intercepted  its 
progrefs,  before  the  crofs  ifle  was  added,  which 
Iccms  eflential  to  a  Gcihick  cathedral. 

The  college  has  not  had  a  fufficient  fliare  of  the 
incrcafing  magnificence  of  the  place.     1  he  I'cflion 
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was  begun  J  for  it  commences  on  the  tenth  of  05a- 
hcTy  and  continues  to  the  tenth  of  June^  but  the  ftu- 
dents  appeared  not  numerous,  being,  I  fuppofe,  not 
yet  returned  from  their  feveral  homes.  The  di- 
vifion  of  the  academical  year  into  one  feflion,  and 
one  recefs,  feems  to  me  better  accommodated  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  life,  than  that  variegation  of  time 
by  terms  and  vacations,  derived  from  diftant  centu- 
ries, in  which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  ftill 
continued  in  the  Englijb  univerfities.  So  many 
folid  months  as  the  Scoteb  fcheme  of  education  joins 
together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for  each  part 
of  the  y^ar;  but  with  us,  he  that  has  fettled  him- 
felf  to  ftudy  in  the  college  is  foon  tempted  into  the 
country,  and  he  that  has  adjufted  his  life  in  the 
country,  is  fummoned  back  to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  univerfities  of 
Scotland  a  more  rational  diftribution  of  time,  I  have 
given  them,  fo  far  as  my  inquiries  have  informed 
me,  all  that  they  can  claim.  The  ftudents,  for  the 
mod  part,  go  thither  boys,  and  depart  before  they  arc 
men;  they  carry  with  them  little  fundamental 
knowledge,  and  therefore  the  fuperftrufture  cannot 
be  lofty.  The  grammar- fchools  are  not  generally 
well  fupplied;  for  the  charadter  of  a  fchool-mafter 
being  there  lefs  honourable  than  in  England^  is  fel- 
dom  accepted  by  men  who  arc  capable  to  adorn  it, 
and  where  the  fchool  has  been  deficient,  the  college 
can  cfFeft  little. 

Men  bred  in  the  univerfities  of  Scotland  cannot 

be  expefted  to  be  often  decorated  with  the  fplen- 

dours  of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  obtain  a 

mediocriiy   of  knowledge,   between  learning   and 

L  1  3  ignorance^ 
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ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of 
mon  life,  which  is,  1  believe,  very  widely  diffuicd 
among  them,  and  which,  countenanced  in  gcoenl 
by  a  national  combination  fo  invidious,  chat  cbetr 
friends  cannot  defend  it,  and  afhiated  in  particulars 
by  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  fo  vigorous,  that  their  eae- 
mies  are  conftrainecf  to  praife  it,  enables  them  to 
find,  or  to  make  their  way  to  employmcoc,  riches, 
and  diftinftion. 

From  Glajgow  we  dircfted  our  courfc  to  jtuibin- 
lecky  an  eftate  devolved,  through  a  lor.g  (cries  of 
anccftors,  to  Mr.  Bo/weil's  father,  the  prefent  pof- 
feflbr.  In  our  way  we  found  feveral  places  remark- 
able  enough  in  themfclvcs,  but  already  defcribed  by 
thofe  who  viewed  them  at  more  leifure,  or  with 
much  more  (kill ;  and  flopped  two  days  at  Mr. 
Campieirs,  a  gentleman  married  to  Mr.  Be/weiri 
fifter. 

jiuchinhckf  which  fignifics  a  fiony  fields  feems  not 
now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  dcnomina* 
tion.  It  is  a  didrid  generally  level,  and  fufiicienily 
fertile,  but,  like  all  the  weftern  fide  of  ScotlamJ^ 
incommoded  by  very  frequent  rain.  It  was,  with 
the  reft  of  the  country,  generally  naked,  till  the 
prefent  poflcflbr  finding,  by  the  growth  of  fome 
(lately  trees  near  his  old  caftle,  that  the  ground  w.&s 
favourable  enough  to  timber,  adorned  it  very  dili- 
gently  with  annual  plantations. 

Lord  yfuibinlecky  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leifure  fur  do- 
meftick  bulincfs  or  pleafure,  has  yet  found  time  to 
make  improvements  in  his  patrimony.  He  has 
built  a  houfc  of  hewn  (lone,  very  (lately  and  dur- 
\  ablej 
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able^  and  has  advanced  the  value  of  his  lands  with 
great  tenderncfs  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  lefs  delighted  with  the  elegance 
of  the  modern  manfion,  than  with  the  Allien  dignity 
of  the  old  cattle.  I  clambered  with  Mr.  Bofwell 
among  the  ruins,  which  afford  ftriking  images  of 
ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other  catties,  built  upon 
a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I  believe,  anciently  fur- 
rounded  with  a  moat.  There  is  another  rock  near 
it,  to  which  the  draw-bridge,  when  it  was  let  down, 
is  faid  to  have  reached.  Here  in  the  ages  of  tu- 
mult and  rapine,  the  laird  was  furprifed  and  killed 
by  the  neighbouring  chief,  who  perhaps  might  have 
extinguiflied  the  family,  had  he  not  in  a  few  ^ys 
been  fcized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  fons^y 
Douglas^  who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Aucbinleck. 

At  no  great  dittance  from  the  houfe  runs  a  pleaf- 
ing  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has  been 
hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodious  fummer- 
houfe,  at  lefs  expence,  as  lord  Aucbinleck  told  mc, 
than  would  have  been  required  to  build  a  room  of  the 
fame  dimenfions.  The  rock  feems  to  have  no  more 
dampnefs  than  any  other  wall.  Such  opportunities 
of  variety  it  is  judicious  not  to  negleft. 

We  now  returned  to  Edinburgh^  where  I  pafled 
fome  days  with  men  of  learning,  whofc  names  want 
no  advancement  from  my  commemoration,  or  with 
women  of  elegance,  which  perhaps  difclaims  a  pe- 
dant's praife. 

.  The  converfation  of  the  Scots  grows  every  day 
Jefs  unpleafing  to  the  Englijbi  their  peculiarities 
wear  fait  away  ^  their  dialed  is  likely  to  become  in 

half 
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half  a  century  provincial  and  ruftick,  even  to  them* 
fclvcs.  The  great,  the  learned^  the  ambitious,  and 
th-  vain,  all  cultivate  the  Englijb  phrafe,  and  the 
Englijb  pronunciation,  and  in  fplendid  companies 
Sccub  IS  not  much  heard,  except  now  and  then  from 
an  old  lady. 

T  here  is  one  fubjcft  of  philofophical  curiofit/  to 
be  found  in  Edinburgbj  which  no  other  city  has  to 
fliew ;  a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are 
taught  to  fpeak,  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  prac* 
tifc  arithmeiick,  by  a  gentleman,  whofe  name  is 
BraiJwood.  The  number  which  attends  him  is,  I 
think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings  together  into 
m  Ulile  fchool,  and  inltru6ls  according  to  their  feve- 
ral  degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  inftruAion  of  the 
deaf  as  new.  Having  been  firft  praftifcd  upon  the 
fon  of  a  conftablc  of  i^fain,  it  was  afterwards  culti- 
vated with  much  emulation  in  England^  by  ff^aLis 
and  Holder^  and  was  lately  profefled  by  Mr.,  Bakery 
who  once  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  feeing  his  me- 
thod publilhed.  How  far  any  former  teachers  have 
fucceeded,  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  ;  the  improvement 
of  Mr.  BraiikcGcJ\  pupils  is  wonderful.  They  not 
only  fpeak,  write,  and  underftand  what  is  wrt- 
ten,  but  if  he  that  fpeaks  looks  towards  them, 
and  modifies  his  orgms  by  didindl  and  full  utter- 
ance, they  know  fo  well  what  is  fpoken,  that  it  is 
an  rxprcflion  fcarcely  figurative  to  fay,  they  hear 
with  the  eye.  That  any  have  attained  to  the 
power  mentioned  by  Burmt^  of  feeling  founds,  by 
laying  a  hand  on  the  fpeaker's  mouth,  I  know  not; 
but  I  have  feen  fo  much,  that  I  can  believe  more; 
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a  fingle  word,  or  a  (hort  fcntcncc,  I  think,  may 
poffibly  be  fo  diftinguiflicd. 

It  will  readily  be  fuppofcd  by  thofe  that  confider 
this  fubjedt,  chat  Mr«  Braidwood*%  fcholars  fpeli  ac- 
curately. Orthography  is  vitiated  among  fuch  as 
learn  firft  to  fpcak,  and  then  to  write,  by  imperfect 
notions  of  the  relation  between  letters  and  vocal 
utterance;  but  to  thofe  ftudents  every  charafter  is 
of  equal  importance;  for  letters  are  to  them  not 
fymbols  of  names,  but  of  things;  when  they  write 
they  do  not  reprefent  a  found  but  delineate  a  form. 

This  fchool  I  vifited,  and  found  fome  of  the 
fcholars  waiting  for  their  mafter,  whom  they  are  faid 
to  receive  at  his  entrance  with  fmiling  countenances 
and  fparkling  eyes,  delighted  with  the  hope  of  new 
ideas.  One  of  the  young  ladies  had  her  flate  be- 
fore her,  on  which  I  wrote  a  queftion  confiding  of 
three  figures,  to  be  multiplied  by  two  figures.  She 
looked  upon  it,  and  quivering  her  fingers  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  thought  very  pretty,  but  of  which  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  art  or  play,  multiplied 
the  fum  regularly  in  two  lines,  obferving  the  deci- 
mal place ;  but  did  not  add  the  two  lines  together, 
probably  difdaining  fo  eafy  an  operation.  I  pointed 
at  the  place  where  the  fum  total  fhould  (land,  and 
Ihe  noted  it  with  fuch  expedition  as  feemed  to  (hew 
that  (he  had  it  only  to  write. 

It  was  pleafing  to  fee  one  of  the  moft  defperatc 
of  human  calamities  capable  of  fo  much  help: 
whatever  enlarges  hope,  will  exalt  courage ;  after 
having  feen  the  deaf  taught  arithmetick,  who  would 
be  afraid  to  cultivate  i\it  Hebrides  ? 

Such 
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Such  are  the  things  which  this  journey  has  giTen 
me  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  and  fuch  arc  the  re- 
£edions  which  that  fight  has  raifed.  Having 
paifled  my  time  almoft  wholly  in  cities,  I  may  have 
been  furprifcd  by  modes  of  life  and  appearances  of 
nature,  that  are  familiar  to  men  of  wider  furvey  and 
more  varied  converfation.  Novelty  and  ignorance 
muft  always  be  reciprocal,  and  I  cannot  but  be  con- 
fcious  that  my  thoughts  on  national  manners,  arc 
the  thoughts  of  one  who  has  feen  but  little. 


^VD   OF   TH£   TENTH    VOLUME. 
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